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FOREWORD 


Conrad E. Patzer began his career as a school teacher in the 
rural schools of Manitowoc county in 1879, since which time 
he has been a graded school teacher, high school teacher and prin- 
cipal, a county and city superintendent, teacher in a normal 
school, and a supervisor of practice work. 

He spent a year in Europe studying educational systems oi 
several countries. For a number of sessions of the legislature he 
was chairman of the Legislative Committee of the State Teachers’ 
Association. During much of this time I was associated with him 
as a member of the committee and I am, therefore, familiar with 
his tireless efforts in the cause of education and especially in be- 
half of the common schools. 

Upon the suggestion of L. D. Harvey, Mr. Patzer undertook the 
task of writing this book, the greater part of which constitutes a 
history of the origin and development of the public school system 
of Wisconsin. It was a great task which he set for himself, neces- 
sitating, as it did, a vast amount of research work before the writ- 
ing of the book could be begun. The book represents a real work 
of service to the state and was truly a labor of love to which he 
devoted what time he could command outside of his regular duties 
at the Milwaukee State Normal School for more than five years 
with no thought of monetary compensation. It was intended for 
publication by the Board of Regents of the Normal Schools, but 
lack of funds for such purpose during the past two years made 
that impossible. After reading the manuscript I thought it so 
valuable to all persons interested in our schools that I offered to 
make it a department publication. 

Part One is, I believe, the first attempt to give a balanced ac- 
count of the historical development of public education in Wis- 
consin from the country schools to the university. In Part Two 
Mr. Patzer discusses frankly and fearlessly what, in his opinion, 
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should constitute the basis for the reorganization of our public 
school system. 

I cannot say that I am in perfect accord with the entire pro- 
gram as set forth by the author, but I will say that it is the first 
complete program ever presented suggesting how our diverse, and 
in some cases divergent, educational elements or units may be 
properly related and unified to the end that the public schools 
may meet the new conception of the purpose of public education. 

When the time comes that the legislature will make a careful 
study of the needs of education in the state, it will be found that 
this book contains much valuable constructive material suggestive 
of the necessary reorganization and redirection of public educa- 
tion. 

Part Three contains much valuable information which will 
he of great interest to students of education when looking up its 
development in our state. 

JOHN CALLAHAN, 
State Superintendent of Schools. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


In Part One of this volume I have presented a brief history of 
the evolution of the public school system of Wisconsin; in Part 
Two I have discussed a plan of what, I believe, should constitute 
the basis for the reorganization and redirection of certain large 
units in our public school system, together with a program sug- 
gesting the necessary legislation to effect these changes; and in 
Part Three I have introduced summaries of educational laws 
passed by the legislative assemblies and the legislatures from 
1836 to the present time. Aside from the fact that many of these 
summaries contain interesting subject matter, they may be found 
useful to students of educational legislation in locating the acts 
on which the summaries are based, in the session laws covering 
a period of nearly ninety years. 

I have endeavored to show how, during the territorial time— 
1836 to 1848—the so-called public schools, weak and inefficient, 
attended mostly by the children of the poorer classes, tried to 
compete with the private schools, attended mostly by the children 
of the richer classes; how in certain localities, notably Southport 
and Fond du Lac, inspired by the efforts of Michael Frank, the 
great enthusiast for free public schools, a battle of taxation was 
waged to do away with the so-called rate bill and the wood tax, 
and make the public schools free to all children; and how this 
democratic principle, after a severe struggle in the constitutional 
convention, was recognized in the constitution adopted in 1848, 
which provides for a complete system of free public schools from 
the kindergarten to the state university, and in effect declares 
that public education is a state power and duty based on the 
fundamental idea that the whole state is interested in the educa- 
tion of the children of the state. 

I have endeavored to show how the system of common schools, 
after a long and severe struggle, was completed by the addition of 
the high school, thus applying the democratic principle of free 
public schools to both elementary and secondary education, and 
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how the free public high schools gradually supplanted the many 
private academies and seminaries in the state. 

I have endeavored to show how the necessity for supervision of 
public education was recognized by the organization of the state 
superintendency for general supervisory purposes, and the town 
superintendency for local supervisory purposes; how, in the 
course of time, the county superintendency supplanted the town 
superintendency ; and how the city superintendency was evolved 
for the supervision of city schools. 

I have endeavored to show how, in establishing the University 
of Wisconsin, the early legislatures, apparently controlled by 
forces inimical to the success of that institution, violated the state 
constitution, as well as the congressional acts, under which cer- 
tain grants of land were made to the state for the support of the 
university, by virtually requiring the regents of the university to 
use the income of the university fund and the fund itself, not only 
for operating expenses, but also for capital and maintenance ex- 
penses ; how, for a quarter of a century, with a depleted fund, the 
state university struggled for its very existence, without a penny 
of support being voted by the legislature; and how, early in the 
seventies, due largely to the initiative, broad-mindedness and 
fearlessness of Governor Salomon, Governor Fairchild and As- 
semblyman John C. Spooner, the state publicly acknowledged the 
wrong it had done in allowing the wasting of the university fund, 
and inaugurated the system of state support of its university, 
which has enabled it to take a creditable place among the state 
universities of the United States. 

I have endeavored to show how, again due to forces apparently 
opposed to a proper development of the public school system, the 
constitutional provision relating to the establishment of normal 
schools was systematically ignored by the legislature for many 
years, and that only after the attempt by the state to have teach- 
ers for the public schools trained in private academies and col- 
leges had resulted in utter failure, provision was made for the 
establishment of state normal schools. 

I have endeavored to show how a vast domain of nearly 2,000,- 
000 acres of valuable timber and agricultural lands, the federal 
government’s great endowment for publie education, was prac- 
tically wasted by the land commissioners virtually under the 
direction of early legislatures, thus forever depriving the children 
and youth of the state of the benefits of this great inheritance, 
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and thus also throwing the responsibility of the entire support of 
the public schools on local communities; and how, after nearly 
forty years of neglect, the state, in 1885, began to correct the 
wrong it had committed in allowing the depletion of the common 
school fund by levying a mill tax on all the property of the state, 
the proceeds of which became a part of the school fund income, 
and by introducing the system of special state aid for schools. 

I have endeavored to show how, when once the state, recog- 
nizing the fact that education is essential to the well-being, prog- 
ress and perpetuity of the state, taxed the entire property of the 
state to provide general and special state aid for the public 
schools, the corollary naturally followed that it was the right and 
duty of the state to compel children to attend a school, either 
publie or private, a minimum number of days each year—and 
thus compulsory attendance laws were placed on the statute books. 

I have endeavored to show how the so-called independent dis- 
trict organization was fastened upon the state at a time when 
Massachusetts, in which state the system had originated, began an 
agitation which resulted in abolishing that wasteful and ineffi- 
cient system and substituting for it larger units of taxation and 
administration; how, ever since Wisconsin became a state, state 
superintendents and men and women interested in improving 
rural schools have urged consolidation of rural districts, and how 
from time to time the legislature has passed laws authorizing 
voluntary consolidation, but that during the past three-quarters 
of a century little consolidation was effected in that way, and 
that the county unit under the administration of a county board 
of education, is the only organization which will furnish rural 
Wisconsin with the modern type of consolidated elementary and 
high school which will help materially in solving modern rural 
life problems. 

I have endeavored to show how the industrial, agricultural, 
economic and social changes in the state have necessitated modi- 
fications in the curricula of the public schools, and how, to meet 
the industrial and cultural needs of the boys and girls who leave 
school at the close of the compulsory full-time attendance period, 
part-time compulsory continuation schools have been introduced. 

I have endeavored to show that there are some 80 different in- 
stitutions for the training of teachers for the public schools ad- 
ministered by 8 different state boards, 29 different city boards, 
32 different special county boards, and 9 different boards of 
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trustees representing as many private colleges, every one of which 
is quite independent of every other one and all of which are quite 
independent of the state department of education, and thus there 
is represented intensified decentralization in the training of 
teachers. 

I have endeavored to show that the development of our public 
school system was not the result of systematic and careful plan- 
ning by the state, but that its growth was irregular and haphaz- 
ard, so that, at the present time, with the exception of the city 
school system, which has adapted itself fairly well to the chang- 
ing needs of society, the administration of public education pre- 
sents many inconsistencies and weaknesses, and that instead of 
a properly correlated system calculated to meet the ever-changing 
conditions in the life of the people, we have decentralization both 
at the bottom, as is exemplified by the 7,000 independent district 
boards that administer the so-called country school system, and 
at the top, as is evidenced by the many state boards, boards of 
regents and similar educational boards all independent of one 
another and all independent of the state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, the state official in whom, according to the consti- 
tution, is vested the general supervision of public education in 
Wisconsin. 

I have endeavored to show that, according to the Ayres report, 
Wisconsin occupies a relatively low position in the list of states 
in the United States so far as the expenditure of money for edu- 
cation is concerned; that while the total of $52,000,000 spent 
annually by local communities and the state for public education 
is a large amount of money, it represents only a small percentage 
of the total assessed valuation of the property of the state, which 
in 1924 amounted to $4,950,463,117; that large as this sum is 
the true value of the tangible property in the state, as estimated 
by the census reaches the colossal sum of $7,886,081,000, which is 
exclusive of the intangible wealth such as is represented by 
stocks, bonds and other securities ; that although the actual wealth 
of the state has practically doubled since 1910, and that the in- 
crease is 10 per cent greater in Wisconsin than in the country at 
large, the common school apportionment at the present time is 
only 9.7 per cent of the total cost of the elementary and high 
schools approximating what it was more than half a century ago; 
in other words, that 90 per cent of the total cost of the public 
schools comes from local taxes, and that the state as a whole can 
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well bear at least 40 per cent of the cost of the public schools in 
order to equalize the financial resources back of education in the 
commonwealth; that, as statistics show, the state as a whole is 
rich and can well afford to spend more for public education than 
it does, and that with a unified public school system instead of a 
highly decentralized system as we now have, the money invested 
would bring much better returns and would go far in offering to 
the children and youth of the state whether living in the cities or 
country equal opportunity in securing an education at a reason- 
able cost to local communities and the state at large. 

If the rules governing state publications had not precluded the 
introduction of a dedicatory page, I would have dedicated this 
book, To My Wife, Margaret Patzer, Schoolmate, Best of Com- 
panions and Inspiring Helper. 

C. HE. Parzmr. 

Milwaukee, Wis., March 20, 1925. 
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STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Part I 


Origin and Development 


I 


LAWS ESTABLISHING UNIVERSITIES, COL- 
LEGES, ACADEMIES AND SEMINARIES 


TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT ESTABLISHED 


From 1818 to 1836 Wisconsin was a part of the territory of 
Michigan. In April, 1836, Congress passed an act establishing 
the territorial government of Wisconsin. Under the provi- 
sions of this act, President Andrew Jackson appointed Henry 
Dodge governor of the territory, and on the ninth of Septem- 
ber, 1836, the governor issued a proclamation in which he an- 
nounced that an election for members of the legislative assem- 
bly would be held the second Monday of October, 1836. An 
election was accordingly held, and on the twenty-fifth of Octo- 
ber, 1836, the legislative assembly, consisting of a council of 
thirteen members and a house of representatives of twenty-six 
members, met for the first time at Belmont in the county of 


Towa. 


A Law to Prevent Trespass oN ScHoon Lanps 


The first law relating to education passed by the first legisla- 
tive assembly was a law to prevent trespass on school lands. It 
declared that anyone trespassing upon school lands, including 
the 16th section, by ‘‘cutting down, destroying or carrying 
from off the same any timber or wood of any kind, mineral, 
stone or stone coal’’ was to be fined twenty dollars for every 


such offense. 
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The law was not very effective in preventing trespassing on 
school lands. The complaining citizen was required to go into 
court to prove his charge, and this, because of the attitude of 
the early settlers, was often a difficult matter to do. The law was 
repealed in 1839, the town school inspectors being given the 
power to prosecute suits for trespass on school lands and to sell 
the fallen timber thereon for the use of the school districts of 
the town. 

The first legislative assembly also adopted a memorial to Con- 
gress requesting that body to authorize the sale of the school 
section in each township, the proceeds to be applied to the crea- 
tion of a fund for the support of the schools, but Congress did 
not act on this memorial. 


Universities, CoLLEGES AND ACADEMIES 


The University of Belmont. In December, 1836, an act was 
passed to establish a university at Belmont for ‘‘the promotion 
of literature and the advancement of useful knowledge within 
the territory.’’ The university was to be a private institution 
owned and controlled by a corporation. It was to be managed 
by a board of trustees named in the act and of which the gov- 
ernor was an ex-officio member. 


The University of Green Bay. In December, 1837, the legis- 
lative assembly passed an act to establish the Wisconsin Uni- 
versity of Green Bay. The act was introduced by a preamble 
which was both unique and interesting, as follows: 


‘‘Whereas the foreign and domestic missionary society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States of America 
heretofore established a mission school at Green Bay, in the 
County of Brown and territory of Wisconsin, for the education 
of Indian children; and in the establishment and prosecution of 
said mission school, the said society has erected extensive build- 
ings, and two school houses at great expense, which said mission 
and schools are now in active and successful operation, but 
whereas the wise policy of the United States government, in 
colonizing the Indians, will in a short time have the effect of 
removing the Indians from this vicinity, and of suspending the 
operations of the said society in this place; and whereas the 
said society proposes to give to the citizens of Wisconsin and 
others the benefit and privileges of said institution for the pur- 
pose of establishing a seminary of learning (for which the build- 


ings are peculiarly adapted) of free and general utility ete. etc., 
therefore, ”’ 
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Under the provisions of this act the missionary society opened 
the university to the public. Later the institution became 
known as Hobart University, but after some years of precarious 
existence it was discontinued. 


The University of the Territory of Wisconsin. In December, 
1836, the legislative assembly passed an act declaring that ‘‘the 
seat of government of the territory of Wisconsin, be and the 
same is hereby located and established at the town of Madison, 
between the third and fourth lakes.’’ 

Apparently realizing that if Belmont and Green Bay were to 
be provided with universities it would be proper to provide one 
also at the proposed seat of government, the legislative assembly 
in January, 1838, passed an act establishing the University of 
the Territory of Wisconsin to be located at or near Madison. 

This university was to be owned and controlled by a private 
corporation. It was to be under the government of a Board of 
Visitors, named in the act, of which ‘‘the governor, secretary 
of the territory, the judges of the supreme court and the presi- 
dent of the university shall be a part.’’ The purpose of the 
university, as stated in the law, was ‘‘to educate the youth in 
the territory of Wisconsin.’’ 

The Board of Visitors were authorized to establish, from time 
to time, ‘‘such colleges, academies and schools depending upon 
said university as they may think proper and as the funds of 
the corporation will permit.”’ 

The University of Belmont and the University of the Terri- 
tory of Wisconsin were established only on paper. The last 
section of the act providing for the establishment of the terri- 
torial university declared that wherever the word ‘‘territory”’ 
occurred in the act it should be read ‘‘state’’ after Wisconsin 


territory became a state. 


The Manual Labor College. In 1838, a law was passed to 
establish a Manual Labor College at Davenport, Iowa, which at 
this time was a part of the territory of Wisconsin. The purpose 
of the law was the ‘‘promotion of the general interests of edu- 
cation and to qualify young men to engage in the several em- 
ployments and professions of society and to discharge more 
honorably and usefully the various duties of life.”’ 

The idea of the Manual Labor College had its origin in Swit- 
zerland. The educational reformer, Fellenberg, had established 
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in 1805, at Hofwyl, near Berne, in connection with his ele- 
mentary school, a manual labor department. The purpose of 
the school was not only to impart to the pupils the rudiments 
of learning, but to imbue them with the idea of ‘‘the nobility of 
labor and the habit and willingness to work”’ to the end that 
they might become truly educated for the duties of citizenship. 
Both agriculture and various forms of mechanical pursuits were 
taught in a practical way. Under Fellenberg’s successor, 
Johann Wehle, the institution at Hofwyl became world re- 
nowned. 

The idea of combining with regular school work instruction 
in practical agriculture and other forms of manual work ap- 
pealed to educators in the United States, and by 1840 some 
twenty-five Manual Labor Colleges were established in as many 
states. 

While these colleges did not exist long as Manual Labor Col- 
leges, many of them being transformed into ‘‘regular col- 
leges,’’ they helped in creating a demand for the introduction 
of agricultural and manual training c*urses into universities 
and public schools. 


Academies and Seminaries. Apparently not content with 
planning a system of universities and colleges, the legislative 
assembly passed numerous acts providing for the establishment 
of academies and seminaries in the territory. By 1839 acade- 
mies or seminaries had been established at Southport, Beloit, 
Milwaukee, Racine, Wilmot, Salem, Prairieville, De Pere, 
Platteville, Mineral Point, Cassville, and in Green County. 
Prairieville Academy was changed to Carroll College and Be- 
loit Academy to Beloit College in 1846. By 1865 some sixty 
such private academies, seminaries and colleges had been es- 
tablished in Wisconsin. 

The idea of the academy and seminary was borrowed from 
Massachusetts. Many of the subjects now comprising the 
course of study for high schools were taught in these schools, 
whose primary purpose was to prepare young people for col- 
lege. After the introduction of the free public school system 
in 1848, and particularly after the organization of the free pub- 
lic high schools, the seminaries and academies, with few ex- 
ceptions, gave up their charters and went out of business. 


aa 


EARLY ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF DISTRICT SCHOOLS 


ScHooLs ORGANIZED AND MAINTAINED By COMMUNITIES 


4 


Prior to 1836 there had been established in the territory of 
Wisconsin some eight or nine private elementary schools which 
were attended by some 240 children. These schools were sup- 
ported entirely by private subscriptions. As the population 
increased and new settlements were made many such private 
schools were organized. The method of establishing such 
schools was simple and most democratic. Any community de- 
siring a school could build one and engage a teacher, the ex- 
pense of building and cost of maintenance being provided by 
private contributions. Sometimes a community built a school 
house and allowed the teacher to conduct a private school in 
it, or the people allowed the church to be used as a school 
house. In such eases the teacher became responsible for col- 
lecting ‘the money for his salary. Naturally the territorial 
government exercised no control whatsoever over these schools. 
They were community-organized, maintained and controlled. 


A Pern Picturs oF AN Harty PIONEER SCHOOL 


The following picture of an early pioneer school house in 
Milwaukee, together with a brief description of the activities 
of the school teacher is taken from an article prepared in 1892 
on the Milwaukee Public Schools by Patrick Donnelly, who 
for many years had been principal of the old third ward school : 


‘‘The first schools were essentially primitive. The first teach- 
ers were persons who had come West with the tide of emigra- 
tion, intending to build up their fortunes. The pay of teachers 
in those days was barely sufficient to purchase the necessaries 
of life. The schools were maintained by local self-imposed 


taxation or assessments. 
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‘A crude log hut thirty feet long by twenty feet wide, with 
a door in one end, a fireplace and chimney on the opposite 
end, four small windows, two on each side, was the school 
house of the early days. There was a wooden floor, long 
benches placed along the side of the walls for the smaller chil- 
dren, and two or three small tables with benches for the more 
advanced pupils. The schoolmaster had a chair, a small pine 
table, a ruler, a penknife, a few old books, a small bottle of 
ink, and a quill pen. The larger pupils were provided with 
copy-books, slates, arithmetics and readers of various kinds, 
and the younger pupils with such specimens of primers, first 
readers or ‘alphabet’ cards as could then be found or ex- 
temporized. Classes there were none. The variety book sup- 
ply rendered it impossible to have classes. Blackboards were 
not known as far west as Milwaukee. 

“‘The schoolmaster was obliged to be his own janitor. Some- 
times the patrons chopped the wood required, and sometimes 
the schoolmaster himself wielded the ax in the early morning. 
He attended to the firemaking and the sweeping, though occa- 
sionally he succeeded in securing the assistance/of one of the 
larger boys in doing this work. 

“‘There were no engraved headlines in the copy books in 
those days. The schoolmaster was expected to be able to ‘set’ 
a copy which was usually nearly as perfect a specimen of writ- 
ing as the engraved copies are now. After getting the house 
in order, the making of the pens, viz., preparing the quills for 
use aS pens, engaged his attention, and after this he wrote the 
copies. The owners of the copy books usually stood around the 
table in earnest, admiring groups. The disorderly boy was 
also in evidence. Hence there was an occasional interruption 
for the purpose of administering corporal punishment on the 
disorderly party. 

‘‘While the more advanced pupils were writing, the younger 
pupils were coming up in single file to the master’s chair, each 
to read or spell. . Reading, writing and arithmetic constituted 
the sum total of the course of study, except in rare instances, 
when an old map could be found and used for giving some de- 
sultory instruction in geography. That the children were 
taught to read, write, cipher and spell, under such discourag- 
ing circumstances, was alike creditable to the schoolmaster’s 
proficiency and to the pupils’ scholarly earnestness. 

‘Gradually the conditions improved, and commercial activ- 
ity succeeded in bringing,even to this far-west little village of 


Milwaukee many of the school conveniences that were at first 
unknown.,’’ 


Tur First Laws Revtatine To Common ScHoors 


The first general law relating to the organization of.common 
or elementary schools was passed by the legislative assembly 
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in 1839. It was really a codification measure being based on 
the school laws that were in force at that time in the territory 
of Michigan. This law was amended in 1840, and in 1841 there 
was enacted a very comprehensive school law embodying the 
laws of 1839 and 1840, together with many additions. An act 
was passed in 1843 which amended the law of 1841. 


Commissioners of Common Schools. By the act of 1841 the 
legislative assembly created the county, town and school dis- 
trict as subordinate units of the territory and delegated to 
these subdivisions powers in regard to the organization and 
maintenance of schools. The county commissioners (county 
board of supervisors) were given discretionary powers to levy 
annually a sum not to exceed one-fourth of one per cent on the 
assessed valuation of the county for the maintenance of com- 
mon schools, and the electors of each town could levy a tax 
not to exceed one-half of one per cent on the assessed valua- 
tion of the town for school purposes. 

The electors chose annually three commissioners of common 
schools who were to divide the town into convenient school 
districts, apportion the school moneys raised by the town or 
county among the school districts, and, acting as inspectors 
of common schools, to conduct examinations for teachers in 
the town. They were to ascertain.the qualifications of each 
candidate in respect to ‘‘moral character, learning, and abil- 
ity.’’ They could annul certificates and could require re-ex- 
amination whenever it was: deemed necessary. The commis- 
sioners were required to inspect the schools in their town at 
least once in three months and oftener if necessary. At each 
visitation they were to examine into the progress of the ‘‘schol- 
ars in learning and good order,’’ and they might give advice 
and directions to the trustees of the district and the teachers 
in regard to the government of the schools and the course of 


study. 


The School District. The voters, at district meetings, had 
power to choose a district clerk, three trustees, and one col- 
lector, levy a tax not to exceed $200 for a site and building 
and to furnish it with the necessary ‘‘appendages.’’ The 
town school commissioners, however, might authorize a larger 
- gum. They could also raise a tax not to exceed two per cent 
on the assessed valuation of the district for teachers’ wages, 
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provided three-fourths of the legal voters voted in favor of 
such a tax. 


The School Trustees, Rate Bill and Wood Tax. The school 
trustees made out the tax list of the district, and the district 
collector collected the taxes. They appointed the teacher and 
paid his wages out of school moneys received from the town 
school commissioners. 

If such moneys were not sufficient to pay the salary of the 
teacher, and they rarely were sufficient, the teacher was to 
collect a certain part of his salary from the school patrons, and 
the residue was to be levied as a per capita tax known as the 
rate bill which was to be collected by the district collector, 
the amount to be collected from each parent depending on the 
number of children he sent to school and the number of days 
they were in attendance. 

There was much opposition to the ‘‘rate bill’’ and a similar 
tax known as the ‘‘ wood tax.’’ The ‘‘wood tax’’ required each 
parent to deliver or have delivered at the school house each 
summer his quota of wood for fuel. Failing to furnish the 
amount of wood determined upon by the trustees as his share, 
the trustees were required to assess an additional money tax 
which was added to his rate bill. 

The district collector received for his services a five per cent 
fee on the taxes assessed against the district. He rarely had 
trouble in collecting the property tax, but while the per capita 
taxes were comparatively small they were, partly for this rea- 
son, considered vexatious, and he often found it impossible 
to collect them. In such cases he was compelled by law to 
make good the amount or pay a fine of not less than twenty 
dollars. 

It might be supposed that under these conditions persons 
could not be secured to serve as collectors. The law, however, 
provided for every emergency that might arise. If an elector 
refused the nomination for district collector he was fined five 
dollars. If he allowed himself to be elected and then refused 
to serve he was compelled to pay a fine of ten dollars. 

While the per capita taxes caused considerable friction be- 
tween the collector and the patrons of the school and had a 
tendency to keep poor children from attending school, they 
served a good purpose by helping materially in creating senti- 
ment in fayor of free public schools, 
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The trustees also made out reports which they transmitted 
to the town clerk, who reported to the clerk of the county com- 
missioners, and he in turn transmitted annually a complete 
statistical report of all the returns made to his office to the 
secretary of the territory. The secretary of the territory com- 
piled a report each year for the legislative assembly. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE Earty Scuoou Laws 


This body of school laws fastened upon the territory of Wis- 
consin the plan of district organization of the common schools 
as it had originally developed in Massachusetts and been modi- 
fied by the legislature of the territory of Michigan of which, 
up to 1886, Wisconsin formed an integral part. The laws of 
1841 created the county, town and school district as subordi- 
nate units of the territory and delegated, particularly to the 
school districts, large powers in regard to the organization, 
maintenance and administration of the schools. 


The District Unit Supreme. Thus while the town, accord- 
ing to the act of 1841, was the unit of civil administration, the 
district became the unit for the administration and control of 
the schools. While the county and town were authorized to 
make a tax levy for the support of the schools they rarely did 
so, and when they did the amount was usually ridiculously 
small. 

The district as the local school unit virtually became su- 
preme. It was to all intents and purposes a little, independent, 
school republic. It could do as much or as little as it pleased 
in building up a school, depending entirely on the wishes of 
the voters. 


No Free Public Schools. The so-called public schools, as 
they developed under the laws of 1839, 1840, 1841 and 1843, 
were not free public schools. The money needed for the main- 
tenance of the schools came partly from taxes levied by the 
district, partly from the per capita tax, and partly from col- 
lections made by the public school teachers themselves. The 
lack of funds naturally made it impossible for the schools to 
meet the educational needs of the local communities, 


The Laws of 1841 and 1843 Reactionary. In some respects 
the law of 1841 was a reactionary measure. The law of 1840 
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had made it mandatory upon the county commissioners to 
levy a tax for school purposes ‘‘equal to one-fourth of one 
per cent on the assessed valuation of the county.’’ The act of 
1841 repealed this provision by declaring that the commis- 
sioners ‘‘may, in their discretion assess for school purposes, 
some certain sums not exceeding one-fourth of one per cent 
on the assessed valuation of the county.’’ The act of 1840 
had also provided that ‘‘every male resident of any school dis- 
trict over the age of twenty-one years shall be deemed a legal 
voter.’’ The act of 1841 declared that ‘‘no person shall be 
entitled to vote at a school meeting who is not a freeholder 
or has not paid a county tax within the preceding year.”’ 
The law of 1840 had among other things made it the duty of 
the school trustees ‘‘to furnish such school house with the 
necessary fuel and appendages out of funds collected and paid 
to them.’’ This provision was amended by the act of 1843 
making it the duty of every person sending a child to school 
‘‘to provide his just proportion of fuel for such school, which 
proportion shall be determined by the trustees of the district.”’ 


Little Territorial Control. There was little territorial con- 
trol over the schools. The state had delegated virtually all of 
its powers of control to the minor units, especially the district. 
No control, for example, was exercised in the matter of certi- 
fication of teachers, courses of study, school sanitation, length 
of school year, or supervision. The only control exercised by 
the territory was in the matter of reports and fixing a maxi- 
mum amount of school tax that might be levied by the county, 
town or district. 


Public Education a State Function. However, the fact that 
the people of the territory of Wisconsin, through their repre- 
sentatives in the legislative assembly, authorized these local 
units to exercise certain powers in regard to education was a 
recognition of the important principle that publie education is 
primarily a state function, and that powers delegated to such 
subordinate units created by the state could be increased, 


diminished, or fundamentally changed by the central authority 
at any time. 


Tit 


THE FIRST FREE PUBLIC SCHOOL IN 
WISCONSIN 


MicHar, FrRanK’s Earny INTEREST IN FREE ScHOOLS 


A Champion of Free Public Schools. Free popular educa- 
tion, as we have seen, did not obtain anywhere in the territory 
of Wisconsin. As a consequence a large proportion of the 
children did not attend school at all. A champion of free 
public schools, however, appeared in the person of Michael 
Frank, a citizen of Southport, now Kenosha. 

Michael Frank’s father, during the early years of the revolu- 
tionary war, had emigrated from a small principality in Ger- 
many to New York. He was a highly educated man with some 
claims to the principality from which he came. Soon after he 
arrived at New York he espoused the cause of the patriots and 
enlisted as a private in the war for freedom. Some years after 
the close of the war he went to central New York to take pos- 
session of the 640 acres of land which the government gave 
to the revolutionary heroes as a bonus. Here, in 1804, Michael 
Frank, the youngest of four boys was born. ‘ 

Michael Frank early evinced a desire to become proficient 
in the use of the English language, and though he attended 
school only a few months each year, he, like Lincoln, scoured 
the neighborhood for books, which he read with great care. 
While yet a boy he associated himself with a friend in editing a 
weekly paper in manuscript form, which he called the “‘Spec- 
tator.’’ At the age of twenty-two he was invited to deliver the 
half-century oration in commemoration of our national inde- 
pendence at Virgil, New York, July 4, 1826. Soon after at- 
taining his majority he was elected school inspector, which 
office he held for many years. He had some thirty schools 
under his supervision, at a time when it was conceded that 
the common schools of New York were the best in the United 


States. 
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Propaganda for Free Public Schools. In 1839 he moved with 
his family to Southport, then a prosperous village of some fif- 
teen hundred inhabitants. Soon after his arrival he became 
owner and editor of the Southport Telegraph. In one of the 
first issues of the paper after he became editor he advocated a 
system of free schools and statehood for Wisconsin territory. 
In 1841 he organized an association of ‘‘Free School Friends,”’ 
and meetings were held frequently. There were in 1842 eleven 
private schools in the village, including one academy and one 
school known as ‘‘the high select school.’’ Besides the private 
schools there were two small, dilapidated district schools. 


MicHaArt FrRANK’s ScHooL MEASURE 


Frank Elected to the Council. In 1843 Michael Frank, as 
a member of the upper house of the territorial legislature, in- 
troduced the first bill authorizing the establishment of free 
schools in Wisconsin. But the bill received only scant support. 
In 1844 he again introduced his bill, providing for a free school 
system in Wisconsin, but after a discussion lasting nearly two 
days it was defeated because, as the opposition declared, it 
was too impracticable. It was during this session that Michael 
Frank wrote a report for the committee on state government, 
in which he presented for the first time the arguments in favor 
of changing from a territorial to a state government. 


The Free School Bill. In Michael Frank’s diary is found the 
following entry: 


““January 2, 1845. <A mild winter. Left for Madison in 
Kent’s coach at 6:30 A. M.’’ 


Michael Frank had again been elected a member of the 
council and was on his way to attend the session of the legis- 
lative assembly. His one great purpose, as he expressed: it to 
his fellow workers in the cause of public education, was to 
secure the passage of his school measure, which was to pro- 
vide an opportunity for all children to get an education in 
free public schools. 

Arrived at Madison he lost no time in introducing his bill, 
but the reactionary members of the legislative assembly soon 
gave him to understand they would not support such a ‘‘rad- 
ical’? measure. He then came back at them with another 
proposition, He prepared a local bill authorizing Southport 
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to vote taxes on all the assessed property sufficient to support 
the schools of the village without resorting to a per capita 
tax and private subscriptions. This bill also seemed destined 
to be defeated. 

The proposed law was considered arbitrary and unjust, espe- 
cially by the large property owners in the legislature, who 
favored private elementary schools and academies. But the 
earnestness, persuasive powers, and indomitable courage of 
Michael Frank won over part of the opposition, and the bill 
became a law, but not until, as one member declared, ‘‘the 
teeth of the measure had been extracted.’’ What he referred 
to was the referendum clause which was attached to the bill 
and which provided that before the law was to become opera- 
tive, a majority of the voters of Southport at a special school 
meeting were to decide whether or not to organize their dis- 
trict in accordance with the provisions of the act. It was well 
known in the legislature that there was considerable opposition 
to the law in the village and it was confidently hoped that the 
referendum vote would go against the law. 


Tse ScHoot Mzerines 


Campaign to Educate the Voters. The special school law 
took effect February 24, 1845, and the referendum clause de- 
clared that the time for voting on the acceptance of the law 
was not to be extended beyond May 1, 1845. The supporters 
of the law began immediately their campaign to educate the 
voters to appreciate what free public schools would do for 
their children. But they found it no easy task. The opponents 
of the measure had carefully sown seeds of discord by misrep- 
resenting the cost of the new schools, so that many taxpayers 
were of the opinion that the new system would materially in- 
crease their taxes. 

But Michael Frank was again active with his pen. On March 
17, 1845, a strong editorial appeared in the Southport Tele- 
graph written by him in which he declared that the adoption 
of the plan would mean that every child within the district 
would be assured a good common school education. The 
editorial also appeared in leaflet form and over a thousand 
copies were distributed in the village, 
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The School Meeting Broke Up in Confusion. The entry in 
Michael Frank’s diary for March 27, 1845, reads as follows: 


‘‘School meeting in the evening to vote on the acceptance of 
the school law passed at the late session of the legislature. 
Meeting broke up in confusion.”’ 


Feeling ran high at this meeting. The wealthier citizens, 
who could afford to send their children to private schools, op- 
posed the law. In a harangue to the voters, an opponent of 
the law vehemently declared, ‘‘What? I be taxed to pay for 
the education of the Dutch and the Irish! Never!’’ 
‘‘Yes,’’ said Mr. Deming, also one of the large property hold- 
ers, ‘You and I and all of us should be taxed for schools in 
which our children and the children of the German and Irish 
immigrants may be given an education which will help in 
making them, let us hope, better citizens than you and I are.”’ 
But even voters from the poorer classes were induced to cast 
their ballots against the law, and the law failed to get the neces- 
sary support. But in spite of their defeat the friends of free 
popular education continued the struggle, and the vote of April 
30, 1845, resulted in a majority of eleven votes for the law. 


Tue First Free Pusrtic ScHooLt IN WISCONSIN 


Thus it will be observed that the law went into effect by a 
small margin of votes, but the aggressive spirit of the reform- 
ers had triumphed. However, there was no school house. It 
was then that the Catholic church authorities offered the base- 
ment of their church as temporary quarters for the school. 
This offer was accepted, and on June 16, 1845, there was opened 
the first free public school in Wisconsin, and one of the first in 
the United States outside of New England. 


Quoting again from the diary: 


_ “Dee. 25, 1845. In the evening I attended a school celebra- 
tion in the basement of the Catholic church. The exercises 
and the entertainment were of the most interesting character. 
Among the speeches, one by myself. Have never attended any- 
thing in the territory which gave me greater satisfaction.’’ 


THE SouTHPorT ScHOOLS AN OpgEcT Lesson 


Thus a part of Michael Frank’s dream was realized. AI- 
though he was disappointed in that the legislative assembly 
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had refused to pass his general bill providing for free public 
schools in the territory of Wisconsin, the new system of pop- 
ular education, by legislative enactment, had found lodgment 
through his efforts in the flourishing village of Southport. 

The experiment constituted an object lesson to the rest of 
the territory. Within a year a new school house was built and 
it became the mecca for many delegations of school officials 
and men and women interested in education, both from the 
territory of Wisconsin and the state of Illinois. A great 
impetus was thus given to the establishment of free schools 
in other parts of the territory, and to the shaping of public 
sentiment favoring a free public school system, which was 
soon to find expression in the state constitution, 


IV 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS 


Earty Artemprs To Provipg A System oF PuBiic ScHOOLS 


State Boards of Education in Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
In 1837 Massachusetts provided for a reorganization of her 
public school system by passing a law directing the governor 
to appoint a State Board of Education and defining its powers 
and duties. In 1838 Connecticut also provided for a State 
Board of Education. 

These state boards of education were not given discretionary 
powers of control, their functions being simply advisory and 
administrative. They had power to appoint an executive sec- 
retary or commissioner of schools whose principal duties con- 
sisted in making educational investigations, studies and sur- 
veys, which were to serve as a basis for educational reforms 
to be instituted by the legislatures. 

Massachusetts, under the able administration of Horace 
Mann, who was appointed executive secretary by the board, re- 
organized its system of popular education in a fundamental 
manner, as did likewise Connecticut under the able administra- 
tion of Henry Barnard, secretary of the Connecticut State 
Board of Education. 


Cousin’s Report. In 1831 the French Government directed 
Victor Cousin to make a study of the condition of public 
education in Prussia, Germany. The report he prepared had 
not only a far-reaching effect in the reorganization of the 
French school system, but it served, at least in part, as a 
basis for the reorganization of the school systems of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. 


School System of Michigan. When in 1837 the constitu- 
tional convention of Michigan met, several members who had 
access to Cousin’s report strongly advocated a plan of state 
schools similar to the system then in operation in Prussia. 
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The convention fell in with this idea and the constitution as 
adopted provided for a complete system of schools with a 
state superintendent at the head appointed by the governor. 
According to a Michigan state superintendent writing in 1852, 
“‘the system of public instruction which was intended to be 
established by the framers of the constitution, the conception 
of the office, its province, its powers and duties were derived 
from Prussia.’? Thus Michigan went much further than 
Massachusetts and Connecticut in imitation of the Prussian 
idea of state educational organization and control. 


Convention of School Men. A movement had been started 
in 1840 by Michael Frank for the organization of a system of 
public schools supported entirely by taxation. In that year 
he was instrumental in calling conventions of school men and 
ethers interested in education at Kenosha, Racine, Milwaukee 
and other villages in the territory. These conventions adopted 
resolutions favoring the principle of supporting a system of 
public schools by taxation and recommending specifically 
the appointment of a state superintendent of schools. The 
resolutions were submitted to the legislative assembly which 
met at Madison in 1841. 


Action of the Legislative Assembly. The Wisconsin legis- 
lative assembly, however, apparently with a full knowledge of 
the plan of reorganization of the school systems of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, and the Michigan plan, considered a 
bill which combined the features of both plans, the title of 
the bill being, ‘‘To establish a state board of education and 
the office of superintendent of public instruction and to pre- 
seribe their duties.’’ This bill passed the house of repre- 
sentatives of the legislative assembly, but was defeated in 


the council by a vote of 7 to 6. 


Tue First ConstituTIONAL CONVENTION 


The Calling of the Convention. Pursuant to an act of the 
legislative assembly of the Territory of Wisconsin, entitled 
“An act in relation to the formation of a State Government in 
Wisconsin,’’ approved January 31, 1846, a majority of the 
delegates elected for the purpose of framing a state constitu- 
tion met in convention in the capitol at Madison, on the 5th 


day of October, 1846. 
2 
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Educational Meeting at Madison. Just prior to the meet- 
ing of the constitutional convention a meeting of school men 
and other friends of education was held at Madison. Michael 
Frank was elected chairman. The school law of 1841 was 
thoroughly discussed, the weaknesses pointed out, and remedial 
measures considered. The committee appointed to make a 
report to the legislative assembly declared that they regarded 
as the highest and most important of the duties of the legis- 
lature, ‘‘that it should provide, as far as may be by suitable 
legislation, a system of free public schools supported by taxa- 
tion, and the appointment of a general agent by the legislature, 
whose duties should be to personally supervise the schools 
of the state, lecture on education, collect statistics, and make 
reports to the legislature.’’ 


Henry Barnard’s Addresses. Soon after the convention 
had assembled Henry Barnard, who had reorganized the 
school systems of Connecticut and Rhode Island, and who 
had been invited to appear before the convention, delivered 
two addresses in which he outlined a complete system of free 
public schools, including elementary and secondary schools, 
normal schools, and a state university, to be under the gen- 
eral control of a state board of education, of the kind that 
obtained in Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
The convention was deeply impressed with the plan as out- 
lined by Barnard, and honored him by inviting him to take 
a seat in the convention hall during his stay in Madison. 

On October 29th a resolution was passed by the convention 
instructing the Committee on Education, Schools and School 
Funds, to inquire into the expediency of including a provi- 
sion in the constitution making it imperative on the legisla- 
ture to provide the necessary means, by taxation or other- 
wise, for placing a common school education within the reach 
of all the children of the state. Some days later the conven- 
tion adopted another resolution instructing the committee to 
report an article ‘‘donating to the common school fund, all 
lands heretofore appropriated or hereafter appropriated and 
not otherwise disposed of by Congress or by law.”’ 


Report of the Committee. On November 25, 1846, the Com- 
mittee on Education, Schools and School Funds reported the 
“‘Article on Education,’’ which provided for the following: 
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(1) A state superintendent to be chosen by the electors of 
the state. 

(2) A state school fund to be derived largely from the sale 
of lands granted by the United States to Wisconsin. 

(3) The distribution of the school fund income on the 
basis of the number of children attending public schools. 

(4) A tax to be raised by each town and city annually 
which was to be not less than the amount received from the 
state school fund. 

(5) A uniform public school system free to all children 
of all religious persuasion and no sectarian instruction to be 
permitted in any public school. 

(6) The establishment of at least one library in each town 
and city out of the proceeds of fines collected for any breach 
of penal laws. 


The Convention Considers the Report. On December 3, 
the convention resolved itself into a committee of the whole 
to consider the report. With only a few dissenting votes, the 
convention favored the sections providing for a system of 
free public schools supported by taxation, but opposition soon 
developed to the sections relating to the state superintendent 
and the distribution of the income of the school fund. 


Sentiment Favoring Appointment of Superintendent. There 
was a strong sentiment in the convention opposed to the 
election of a state superintendent by popular vote, as ad- 
vocated by the report. It was urged that the duties of such 
an officer were highly technical and that a more efficient man 
could be secured by having him appointed rather than elected. 
After a futile attempt to substitute a provision making it the 
duty of the governor, by and with the advice and consent of 
the senate, to appoint the superintendent, the convention con- 
eluded to throw the responsibility of a decision on the legis- 
lature by amending the section relating to the superintendent 
to make it read, ‘‘The supervision of public instruction shall 
be vested in a state superintendent and such other officers as 
the legislature shall direct. The state superintendent shall 
be elected or appointed in such manner and for such term of 
office as the legislature shall direct.”’ 


Distribution of School Fund Income. The section relat- 
ing to the distribution of the school fund income declared 
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that ‘‘provision shall be made by law for an equal and equitable 
distribution of the income of the state school fund among 
the several towns, cities, and districts, for the support of 
schools therein in some just ratio to the number of children 
attending such schools respectively.”’ 

After some discussion this section was amended by strik- 
ing out the words following ‘‘children’’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words, ‘‘who shall reside in the same between the 
ages of five and sixteen years inclusive.’’ Thus school popu- 
lation was made the basis for the distribution of the school 
fund income in place of school attendance. 


Sentiment Favoring Normal Schools. There appeared to 
be a strong sentiment in the convention favoring the organ- 
ization of normal schools, but it lacked constructive direc- 
tion. The strength of this sentiment was evidenced by the 
vote on an amendment which was to add to the section relat- 
ing to the state school funds the words, ‘‘until a university 
shall be established, the net income of the university lands 
shall be appropriated to the support of normal schools.’’ This 
amendment received forty-eight out of a total of ninety-nine 
votes. However, the question of establishing normal schools 
which was considered so indirectly and incidentally, was never 
again taken up by the convention, neither was there provision 
made for the establishment of a university. 


The Proposed Constitution Rejected. The constitution 
adopted in convention at Madison, December 16, 1846, was 
rejected by the people at the election held on Tuesday, April 
6, 1847, by a large majority. This was due to the widespread 
opposition to the articles on the judiciary, banks and banking, 
exemptions, the rights of married women, and the article on 
education. 


THE SECOND ConsTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


The Governor’s Message. In his message to the legislature 
in January, 1847, Governor Dodge had ealled attention to 
the fact that the fund accruing from the sale of school lands 
given to Wisconsin under an act of Congress could not be 
realized upon until a state government was organized. This 
fact was used as a powerful argument in urging the adoption 
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of a state constitution and the establishment of a system of 
free public schools. 

The governor called a special session of the legislature to 
meet in October, 1847. At this session a law was passed pro- 
viding for the election of delegates to another constitutional 
convention. This second convention met at Madison, Decem- 
ber 15, 1847. 


The Committee on Education and School Funds. The Com- 
mittee on Education and School Funds was appointed Decem- 
ber 20, 1847. Only one committee exceeded this committee in 
the number of its members, and it was conceded that great 
care had been exercised in selecting its personnel. Experience 
Estabrook was chairman of the committee and Eleazer Root, 
who was to become the first state superintendent of public 
instruction, was one of the members. 

The committee, in a preliminary report, declared that the 
convention and the state deserved to be congratulated upon 
the ‘‘amplitude of the educational fund and its adequacy 
when combined with such funds as shall be raised by tax in 
accordance with the provisions of the article herewith sub- 
mitted, to bring a sound education within the reach of every 
child in the state through all coming time.’’ The report de- 
clared that there were 1,550 townships of land within the 
territory of Wisconsin, and that in each one of these was one 
section of 640 acres reserved and set apart by congress for 
school purposes, which together with the 500,000 acres appro- 
priated in 1841 amounted to nearly 1,500,000 acres. 

On January 10, 1848, the Committee on Education and 
School Lands made its report to the convention. It soon de- 
veloped that the sections relating to the disposition of school 
lands and school funds, the office of state superintendent, the 
establishment of county academies with departments for the 
training of teachers, and fixing the school age, were the im- 
portant provisions of the article on education on which the 


convention divided. 


Mr. Sanders on the Question of School Lands, When on 
January 13th the convention resolved itself into committee 
of the whole for the consideration of the Article on Educa- 
tion and School Funds, Mr. Sanders moved to strike out the 
section which provided for the sale of the school lands by a 
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board of commissioners. He remarked that so far as he could 
learn the people were decidedly opposed to the early sale of 
the school lands and that most of those who favored placing 
them on the market immediately were actuated by selfish 
motives and not by the interest they took in the preservation 
of the school fund. ‘‘Rather than adopt the article as re- 
ported by the committee,’’ he declared, ‘‘I would have the 
sale of the lands prohibited absolutely by the constitution. 
Illinois has been too precipitous in disposing of her land with 
the result that the proceeds have been squandered. So it will 
be with Wisconsin if the lands are to be sold under the plan 
proposed.’’ Prophetic words! But Mr. Root, speaking for 
the educational committee, declared that they had had in 
mind the very contingency alluded to by Mr. Sanders, and 
believed that by taking the sale of the lands and the invest- 
ment of school funds out of the hands of the legislature and 
placing the entire matter in charge of responsible commission- 
ers, the funds would be properly safeguarded. 

Mr. Sanders, it seems, had no substitute to offer for the com- 
mittee’s plan, and the hasty action of the convention pre- 
eluded further study of the intricate and difficult question of 
school lands and school funds, and the sections as reported 
by the committee were adopted with many but unimportant 
changes by the convention. 


The State Superintendent. The section relating to the state 
superintendent provided that the supervision of public in- 
struction was to be vested in a state superintendent and such 
other officers as the legislature was to direct; and that the 
state superintendent was to be nominated by the governor, 
and, by and with the advice and consent of the senate, ap- 
pointed for such term of office and with such powers, duties, 
and compensation as were to be prescribed by law. 

Immediately upon the reading of the section, Mr. Whiton 
offered an amendment, which provided that the state super- 
intendent should be elected by the people and that the salary 
should be not more than $1,200 per annum. Since Mr. Whiton 
was one of three members who had given notice that they 
did not wish to have their remarks reported in the journal, 
the arguments he used in supporting his amendment are not 
available. The amendment, however, brought the two methods 
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of choosing the state superintendent, namely, by popular elec- 
tion or appointment, squarely before the convention. 

That there was much opposition to the idea of appointing 
the state superintendent was well known. With the evident 
intention of placating Mr. Whiton, Mr. Chase suggested a 
compromise. He urged Mr. Whiton to change his proposed 
amendment to have it provide for choosing the superintendent 
“in such manner as shall be prescribed by law’’ because, as 
he declared, ‘‘It might be expedient to procure some gentle- 
man from outside the state to fill that office.’”’ But Mr. Whiton 
declined to modify his amendment. 


Kilbourn Favors Appointment of Superintendent. Byron 
Kilbourn, a member from Milwaukee, who had earned the 
reputation of being a clear-headed, practical, business man 
with high educational ideals, was decidedly of the opinion that 
the interests of the state would be best served by a state 
superintendent appointed by some central authority. ‘‘I do 
not regard,’’ he said, ‘‘the office of superintendent as of the 
same nature as political offices in general. The state should 
no more be restricted in its choice of superintendent than 
colleges and universities are in their choice of presidents and 
professors.’’ 


Root States Views of Committee. Mr. Root, speaking for the 
committee, stated the reasons that had actuated the commit- 
tee in deciding upon the plan they had recommended. ‘‘The 
committee,’’ he said, ‘‘provided for the appointment of the 
superintendent because it might become expedient to secure 
a superintendent from some other state. This could not be 
done if he were elected by the people. If he were chosen 
by popular vote each political party would assemble in their 
town meetings and choose delegates to a county convention; 
the county convention would choose delegates to the state 
convention, and the state convention would nominate the 
superintendent. This would be three removals from the people, 
instead of being appointed by their immediate and respective 
agents. The superintendent should be kept wholly out of the 


influences of party politics.”’ 
Harvey’s Plea. Mr. Harvey, a young man of rare educa- 


tional accomplishments, who had been principal of the South- 
port Academy and who in 1862 became governor of Wisconsin, 
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made a strong plea for the plan advocated by the committee 
on education. He held that for some years much attention 
had been devoted to the scientific aspects of education. ‘‘For 
this reason,’’ he said, ‘‘I favor a man who knows what has 
been accomplished in other states and countries. The gov- 
ernor should have power to find a state superintendent wher- 
ever the best man is to be found for the salary available. 
1 agree with the gentleman from Milwaukee that the selec- 
tion of this officer is of the same nature as the selection of a 
president or a professor in a college. Party politics or place 
of birth or residence are matters of no consequence as com- 
pared with the peculiar qualities, both educational and other- 
wise, needed for such an official. This is the view taken in 
other states where men of national reputation who have in- 
vestigated and studied different school systems have been ap- 
pointed at salaries of $5,000 and more.”’ 

Mr. Kilbourn supported Mr. Harvey, saying: ‘‘The matter 
of selecting a state superintendent, defining his powers and 
duties, and fixing his salary should be left in the hands of the 
legislature. No eminent scholar can be secured, as is pro- 
posed, for $1,200 per year. If such questions are left to the 
governor and senate, public opinion will control their action.”’ 


Cole Opposed to Appointive Plan. Mr. Cole, in supporting 
Mr. Whiton’s amendment, made a strong plea for the elec- 
tion of the superintendent by the people, declaring that he 
had a much better opinion of the educational talent to be 
found in Wisconsin than to suppose it would be necessary to 
go abroad to find a person fit for the office of superintendent 
of common schools. ‘‘The superintendent,’’ he said, ‘‘should 
be a man well acquainted with the business of instruction, but 
the highest order of talent is not required. The case is not 
that of a professor in a college. A professor has to teach a 
foreign language, or mathematics, or some one of the sci- 
ences. A superintendent, on the contrary, should have the 
most particular knowledge of the character, wants, and 
capacities of the people among whom he is to labor. He 
should, moreover, feel some state pride and patriotism—feel 
that he is not a mere hired laborer to illustrate theories, but 
that he is charged with an important duty in which his 
children, his friends and all he holds dear, are deeply inter- 
ested. A stranger can not do this as well as a citizen of the 
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state. Moreover, persons taken from abroad are more apt to 
have different systems, different books, ete., and each one 
would seek to carry out his peculiar theories and thus create 
confusion. Pedagogues are notorious for foibles of this kind. 
The people can choose this officer as well as any other, and 
they will take a peculiar interest and pride in it.’’ 

Mr. Kilbourn answered Mr. Cole: ‘‘The gentleman from 
Rock and Grant speaks as though the provision proposed re- 
quires the governor and senate to go abroad to select a super- 
intendent. It is not so at all, and the preference will un- 
doubtedly always be given to our own citizens. It is merely 
allowing a discretion which might be necessary. The ap- 
pointment by the governor and senate will be in wise and dis- 
creet hands.”’ 


Whiton’s Amendment Adopted. The vote on Mr. Whiton’s 
amendment was then taken and resulted in its adoption by a 
vote of 29 to 19. 

Section 1 as amended by the convention in committee of the 
whole read as follows: 


““The supervision of public instruction shall be vested in a 
state superintendent and such other officers as the legislature 
may direct. The state superintendent shall be chosen by the 
qualified electors of the state in such manner as the legislature 
shall provide. His powers, duties, and compensation shall be 
prescribed by law. Provided, that his compensation shall not 
exceed the sum of $1,200 annually.’’ 


Jackson’s Ringing Speech. On January 14th, the Article 
on Edueation and School Funds was taken up by the conven- 
tion, the question being on concurring in the amendment of 
the committee of the whole. 

An amendment was offered to strike out the proviso limit- 
ing the salary of the state superintendent to $1,200, but it 
failed to pass. Another amendment was then offered fixing 
the salary at $1,500, but after some debate this was also de- 
feated. Mr. Jackson then addressed the convention in a ring- 
ing speech in opposition to the Whiton amendment declaring: 
“Tt ig essential that the office of state superintendent shall 
not be connected with party politics. If the appointment is 
left with the governor and senate as the original section pro- 
vides, I believe it would be made without reference to politics 
and that regard only would be had to the qualifications of the 
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office. If the choice is left to a popular election the super- 
intendent must necessarily be elected by party votes. This is 
an important office, perhaps the most important in the state. 
We want a man to fill it who will be thorough in business and 
well acquainted with the duties he will be called upon to per- 
form. To secure the services of such a man we must pro- 
vide for a larger salary and we must provide for his election 
by some form of appointment and not by popular vote. Some 
gentlemen are getting too democratic in their notions.”’ 


Lakin Answers Jackson. Mr. Lakin answered Mr. Jackson, 
saying: ‘‘I am decidedly in favor of limiting the selection of 
the superintendent to Wisconsin. There is as great a variety 
of talent in this state as anywhere, and if we can not find a 
proper officer here, we had better do without the office. I am 
opposed to importing a man fresh from the colleges of the 
east, educated in a different system. The office requires a 
man of sense, not a mere linguist or mathematician. We 
would stand a better chance of getting a good officer if he 
was elected from among the ‘Badgers.’ It has been urged 
against the election of this officer by the people that they 
might make a mistake and elect some one who was not prop- 
erly qualified. The election is not for life, and it would be 
safer to trust it to the honest electors than to a log-rolling 
legislature, for the most part composed of partisans. I am 
decidedly in favor of having the people rule. I believe in the 
principle of keeping the elements of government as near to 
them as possible.”’ 


Doran’s Plea for a Higher Salary. Mr. Doran made a final 
plea for providing a higher salary for the superintendent. He 
declared that since the facilities for travel in Wisconsin were 
very insufficient a superintendent could not discharge the 
duties of the office without using up the greater part or all 
of his salary for traveling expenses. He would have to pro- 
vide himself with a horse, wagon and cutter which would in- 
volve much expense and his daily expenses for lodging and 
meals would be considerable. A superintendent might be 
found to accept the position at $1,200 but he could not be ex- 
pected to perform his duties properly for that sum. 

Whiton’s amendment, however, was adopted by the conven- 


tion by a large majority, and section 1 of the Article on Edu- 
cation was decided upon. 
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County Academies with Normal Departments. The report 
of the committee on education favored state support of county 
academies provided they contained a department ‘‘for the edu- 
cation of teachers for the common schools,’’ but since these 
academies were to be private schools and hence not open to 
the masses except upon the payment of tuition, strong opposi- 
tion developed against the proposal to have these schools share 
in the distribution of the school fund income. 

McClellan moved to amend the provisions relating to county 
academies by denying these schools state moneys, declaring 
that ‘‘Normal schools are to the common schools what the 
fountain is to the stream. We must look to them for the 
means of supplying these schools with competent teachers.’’ 

This was objected to by Mr. Root, Estabrook, and others on 
the ground that since sufficient provision was made for the 
support of the common schools, a portion of the residue should 
very properly be used for the support of academies, otherwise 
parents would be compelled to send their children to eastern 
schools to prepare them for the university or college. ‘‘If the 
committee plan were adopted,’’ Root declared, ‘‘it would as- 
sure the state a complete system of elementary and higher edu- 
cation from the primary schools to the university and col- 
leges, and it would provide suitable training schools for teach- 
ers for district schools. In no other way can a sufficient num- 
ber of trained teachers be secured for these schools.”’ 

But strong pleas were made by Kilbourn and other influ- 
ential members who took a decided stand against diverting 
public school funds to private educational institutions, and 
the convention voted down the proposition of providing by 
constitutional enactment for a division of the school fund in- 
come, by adopting the motion made by Whiton to strike out 
_ the obnoxious section. 


The Basis of Distributing the School Fund Income. The sec- 
tion relating to the distribution of the income of the school 
fund, as reported by the committee, was practically identical 
with the one adopted by the convention of 1846. Objection, 
however, was raised to basing the amount on the number of 
children between the ages of four and sixteen years. It was 
moved to amend the section by striking out the words ‘‘chil- 
dren between the ages of four and sixteen years’’ and inserting 
“‘persons under the age of twenty-one years.”’ 
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But this amendment in turn was objected to on the score that 
by striking out the minimum age limit the schools might be 
transformed into nurseries for infants. However, there was 
a strong sentiment in the convention favoring a higher age 
limit than sixteen, and after considerable discussion the maxi- 
mum age was changed from sixteen to twenty, while retaining 
the minimum age of four years. 


Colored Children. An effort made to deny colored children 
the privilege of attending the free public schools by inserting 
before the word ‘‘children,’’ the word ‘‘white,’’ gave rise to 
not a little jocularity. The absurdity of this restriction was 
brought home to the convention by a member who suggested 
that it might be well to amend further by inserting the word 
‘‘free’’ before ‘‘white,’’ and to require that all children have 
‘‘blue eyes.’? The amendment naturally was defeated. 


Sectarian Instruction. A motion to strike out ‘‘and no sec- 
tarian instruction shall be allowed in said schools’’ found Iit- 
tle support, being defeated by a vote of 57 to 2, and the motion 
to add to section 8 the words ‘‘and no sectarian instruction 
shall be allowed in said state university’? was carried with- 
out a dissenting vote. 


Location of the University. An amendment to the section 
relating to the university to strike out the words ‘‘at or near 
the seat of government’’ was defeated by a narrow margin, 
the vote being 25 to 28. If the motion had carried the legis- 
lature would have had power to establish a state university 
anywhere in the state. 


Town and City Tax Levy. A final effort was made to change 
the provision which required each town and city to levy annu- 
ally a sum not less than one-half the amount received by such 
town or city for school purposes from the income of the school 
fund. It was urged that inasmuch as the school fund income 
would, within a few years, virtually make it unnecessary for 
towns and cities to levy taxes for school purposes, it would be 
unjust to the “‘poor’’ towns if they were compelled to levy 
such large sums for school purposes, particularly when they 
would not be needed, but fortunately, this narrow view did not 
prevail. 
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The Constitution Adopted. On February 1, 1848, the new 
constitution in its entirety was adopted by the convention, and 
by the voters of the territory March 138. This action was rati- 
fied by Congress May 29, 1848, and thus on that day Wiscon- 
sin took her place in the sisterhood of states of the United 
States. 


SUMMARY OF THE ARTICLE ON EDUCATION 


Article X of the constitution provides: 

(1) That the legislature shall provide by law for the estab- 
lishment of district schools which shall be free to all children 
between the ages of four and twenty years. 

(2) That each town and city shall be required to raise by 
tax, annually, for the support of common schools a sum not 
less than one-half the amount received by such town or city 
respectively for school purposes from the income of the school 
fund. 

(3) That the proceeds of all lands that have been granted 
by the United States to this state, except the lands granted 
for university purposes, shall constitute the school fund, the 
interest of which shall be exclusively applied (a) to the sup- 
port and maintenance of common schools and the purchase of 
suitable libraries and apparatus therefor, (b) the residue to be 
appropriated to the maintenance of academies (high schools) 
and normal schools. 

(4) That provision shall be made by law for the distribution 
of the school fund on the basis of school population. 

(5) That provision shall be made by law for the establish- 
ment of a state university and that the proceeds of all lands 
granted by the United States to the state for the support of 
a university shall remain a perpetual fund, the interest of 
which shall be appropriated to the support of the university. 

(6) That the supervision of public instruction shall be vested 
in a state superintendent and such other officers as the legis- 
lature may direct; that the state superintendent shall be chosen 
by the qualified electors of the state in such manner as the 
legislature shall provide; and that his powers, duties and com- 
pensation shall be fixed by law, provided, that his compensa- 
tion shall not exceed the sum of $1,200 annually. 


V 


CODIFICATION OF THE SCHOOL LAWS 


CoMMISSIONERS TO CopDIFY THE LAWS 


In the special session of the legislature held in August, 1848, 
many laws were enacted to bring the body of statute laws in- 
to harmony with the newly adopted constitution. But this 
work was hurriedly and hence poorly done, and as a conse- 
quence the laws contained many incongruities and even ab- 
surdities. 

However, the legislature of 1848 also provided for the ap- 
pointment by the governor of three commissioners to ‘‘collate 
and revise all acts of the legislatures of the territory and state 
which shall be in force at the close of the session which are 
general and permanent in their nature.’’ The salary of the 
commissioners was fixed at three dollars a day, but they were 
required to pay their own expenses. The commissioners ap- 
pointed were Michael Frank, Charles Jordan, and Charles 
Baker. 


Michael Frank Codifies the School Laws. Michael Frank 
did not wish to serve. He made the rather difficult journey 
to Madison to ask the governor to appoint some one in his place. 
He told the governor that he was no lawyer and, with charac- 
teristic modesty, that he felt himself unequal to the task. 
But Governor Dewey was unmoved by his plea, declaring that 
he had been appointed a commissioner because of his deep in- 
terest in education, and that the state needed his services. 
As a result of the interview Michael Frank reconsidered his 
determination to resign, and at the first conference of the com- 
missioners it was decided that he was to revise and codify the 
laws relating to the common schools and the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Michael Frank’s codification measure was based on the gen- 
eral school laws of 1839, 1840, 1841 and 1843, none of which 
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had been wholly repealed, and the school laws of 1848. The 
work of codification fell under four heads, namely: The State 
Superintendent, the University of Wisconsin, the Common 
Schools and the Distribution of the School Funds. 


THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT 


Powers and Duties. The state superintendent was to be 
elected for a period of two years. His salary was fixed at 
$1,000 per annum with the redeeming feature that it was to be 
paid quarterly in advance. 

He was given general supervision over the common schools 
and was required to visit every county in the state, as far as 
practicable, to inspect the schools, and, by means of public ad- 
dresses and personal communication with school officers, teach- 
ers and parents, to discuss defects and possible improvements 
in the school system. It was made his duty to recommend the 
introduction of improved textbooks and to secure uniformity 
in their use throughout the state. 

To help him in planning desirable changes in the school sys- 
tem he was required to ‘‘open correspondence abroad to dis- 
cover improvements made in education in other states and 
countries and to embody such information in his annual re- 
port to the legislature.’’ ' 

He was required to prescribe rules and regulations for the 
management of school district libraries, to publish the school 
laws for distribution among the school districts, and to deter- 
mine appeals from the decision of any school district or town 
superintendent. 

He was to apportion the amount of school moneys to be dis- 
tributed each year among the several counties of the state, and 
to make a complete statistical report relating to the common 
schools to the legislature each year. He was also ‘‘to perform 
such other duties as the legislature or the governor of the state 
may direct.’’? An office was to be provided for him at Madison 
and he was allowed his actual and necessary postage and 


stationery. 


No Assistant Provided. While the law virtually compelled 
the superintendent to spend the greater part of the year travel- 
ing about the state performing the duties assigned him, it made 
no provision for paying his traveling expenses, However, the 
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legislature by a special act each year reimbursed him for these 
outlays. He was his own clerk, and since no assistant state 
superintendent was provided for, his office was closed when- 
ever his duties called him away from the capitol. Such were 
the primitive ideas regarding this important office, 


Tur UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Powers and Duties of Board of Regents. The government 
of the university was vested in a board of regents to be elected 
by the senate and assembly. The regents had power to appoint 
a chancellor (president), the requisite number of professors 
and tutors and such officers as they might deem expedient. 
The chancellor was ex officio president of the board of regents. 
The regents also fixed the salaries of the professors and officers 
but were required to submit all salary schedules to the legis- 
lature for their approval. 


The university was to consist of the following departments: 

1. The department of science, literature and the arts. 

2. The department of law. 

3. The department of the theory and practice of elemen- 
tary instruction. 

4. The department of medicine. 


The immediate government of the several departments was 
entrusted to their several faculties but the regents had power 
to regulate the course of instruction. 

The regents were authorized to purchase a suitable site for 
the university buildings, and proceed to the erection of the 
same provided the plans were approved by the legislature. 
They were authorized to expend such portion of the income of 
the university fund as they might deem expedient for the erec- 
tion of the buildings, the purchase of apparatus, a library and 
a cabinet of natural history. The final section of the law re- 
pealed the act entitled ‘‘An act to establish a university of the 
territory of Wisconsin,’’ approved January 19, 1838. 


THE Common ScHOOLS 
Powers of the District Meeting. The more important powers 
of the voters assembled in district meetings were as follows: 


(1) To choose a director, treasurer, and clerk at the first and 
at each annual meeting. 
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(2) To vote a tax on the taxable property of the district for 
the purpose of building a school house, furnishing the same 
and providing it with the necessary ‘‘appendages’’ and 
fuel, but no tax exceeding the sum of three hundred dol- 
lars was to be voted for a building unless the town super- 
intendent, in writing, declared a larger sum was needed, 
specifying the sum. 

(3) To vote a tax for the payment of teachers’ wages. 

(4) To vote a tax not exceeding twenty dollars in any one 
year, for the purchase of globes, blackboards, outline maps 
or any apparatus for illustrating the principles of agri- 
culture, chemistry, or the mechanical arts. 

(5) To determine the length of time school was to be taught 
the ensuing year, which time was not to be less than three 
months. 

(6) To determine whether the school shall be taught by a male 
or female teacher during the summer or winter term. 


District Officers and Their Duties. The members of the dis- 
trict board were elected for only one year. The director and 
elerk signed all orders drawn upon the treasurer by the clerk. 
The treasurer collected the taxes voted by the district meeting 
and received from the town superintendent all school moneys 
apportioned to the district. He made a report each year to the 
district of all moneys received and all the disbursements made 
by him. He was required to give a bond, so that if by his 
neglect a part of the district taxes were not collected, he was 
compelled to make good the full amount of the moneys so lost. 

The clerk recorded the proceedings and kept all records, 
books and papers belonging to his office. He contracted with 
and hired the teacher for the district. He gave notices of meet- 
ings and transmitted each year to the town superintendent a 
report on the number of children of school age in the district, 
the number attending school, the length of time school was 
taught, the average daily attendance, the kinds of textbooks 
used, and such other statistics as the state superintendent 
might require. He also made out tax lists of all taxes legally 
authorized by the district. 

The district board had the care and keeping of the school 
house and other district property, and they had power to pur- 
chase books for children of indigent parents. Orthography, 
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reading, writing, English grammar, geography and arithmetic 
were required to be taught in every public school, and such 
other branches of education as might be determined upon by 
the district board. With the advice of the state superintendent 
of public instruction they decided what school books were to 
be used in the district. The board was also required to visit 
the district school and make suggestions to the teachers in 
regard to the course of study. 


The Town Superintendent. The powers and duties of the 
town superintendent, who was elected for one year and re- 
ceived a salary of one dollar per day for every day actually 
and necessarily devoted by him to the service for which he 
was elected, were as follows: 


(1) To divide the town into school districts and regulate and 
alter their boundaries. An appeal could be made to the 
state superintendent from the decision of the town super- 
intendent. 

(2) To apportion the school moneys received from the county 
and town treasurers to the several districts in proportion 
to the number of children residing in each over the age 
of four and under the age of twenty years. 

(3) To transmit to the county clerk a detailed annual sum- 
mary of the reports of the district clerks. The county 
clerk made an annual report to the state superintendent 
of schools. 

(4) To examine teachers and to issue certificates authorizing 
the holders to teach for a period of one year, and to annul 
such certificates when he thought it proper. 

(5) To visit the schools in his town, examine into the state and 
condition of such schools, and, in his discretion, to give 
advice to the teachers and district boards in regard to the 
studies to be pursued and the government of the schools. 


Libraries. It was also made the duty of the town superin- 
tendent to appropriate annually ten per cent of all moneys 
received by the several districts of the town to be applied by 
them to the purchase of school libraries. The district clerk 
was made the librarian of the district, 
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Tue DISTRIBUTION OF THE ScHooL Funps 


The school fund income was to be distributed annually on 
the tenth day of February by the state treasurer to the county 
treasurers. The county treasurer in turn was to hold the 
moneys subject to the order of the city treasurer or town 
superintendent of schools. In ease the county board of super- 
visors in any county failed to levy the amount required by 
law to be raised for school purposes the state superintendent 
was directed not to apportion any of the school funds to such 
county but add such moneys so withheld to the principal of 
the common school fund. 


THE Crownina ACHIEVEMENT oF MIcHAEL FRANK’s Lire 


Michael Frank Handicapped by Restrictions. In the work 
of codifying the school laws, Michael Frank was handicapped 
by the restrictions imposed upon him. He was directed by the 
resolution creating the commission to codify the existing laws 
on education. He was thereby prevented from writing into 
the new code the results of the valuable experiences of other 
states and his own advanced ideas on education. However, 
due to the fact that there were so many conflicting school 
laws in force and that he was required to comply with section 
3, Article X, of the constitution, he was compelled to make 
many minor changes and to introduce practically new provi- 
sions. In several instances he made separate recommenda- 
tions by means of new bills some of which were acted upon 
favorably by the legislature. But the fact that he had made 
some changes in the old laws provoked considerable opposition 
in the legislature. 


Report of Commissioners Adopted. When the report on the 
school code was submitted to the legislature, it was admitted 
that Michael Frank had done his work in a careful and schol- 
arly manner, but Marshal M. Strong, of Racine, who had been 
a member of the committee that revised the laws of the terri- 
tory in 1839, attacked the report of the commissioners, de- 
claring that they had transcended the instructions of the leg- 
islature which had directed them to codify and revise existing 
laws and not to formulate and recommend the passage of new 
laws. This objection, however, was answered by another mem- 
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ber who naively declared that the adoption of the state con- 
stitution had rendered the school laws then on the statute 
books null and void, and hence there was nothing to revise. 
Whether this was good law or not it had the desired effect, 
for the legislature, after making a few unimportant changes in 
the new code, adopted it substantially as it came from the 
hands of the revisers. 

The codification of the school laws was the crowning achieve- 
ment in the life of Michael Frank. He had given Wisconsin 
its first free public school. He had for years advocated the 
establishment of a state system of free public schools supported 
entirely by public taxation. He had been superintendent of 
the Kenosha schools and now had the satisfaction of having 
his codification of the school laws accepted by the legislature 
practically without debate. History concedes to him the high 
honor of being the father of the present free public school 
system of the state, 


VI 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FREE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SYSTEM AS PROVIDED BY THE CON- 
STITUTION AND THE SCHOOL 
LAWS OF 1849 


Pusiic EpucATION A StaTeE PowER AND FUNCTION 


The Constitution and Education. The state constitution pro- 
vides for a complete system of free popular education from 
the kindergarten to the university, and recognizes the funda- 
mental idea that public education supported by public taxa- 
tion is essential to the well-being, progress, and perpetuity of 
the state. It virtually declares that public education is a state 
power and function, based upon the well established principle 
that the whole state is interested in the education of the chil- 
dren of the state and that this function must be exercised by 
the people as a whole and cannot be left to the whims or ¢a- 
prices or selfish interests of local communities. 


The Legislature and Education. Acting in accordance with 
the constitution whose provisions are fortunately of a general 
character, the legislature in working out the details of the 
school system, naturally considers the growth in population, 
and the development and ever-changing conditions and needs 
of the people of the state. It may try experiments in the hope 
of improving the system of public education. If it makes mis- 
takes, as it undoubtedly will, it can change its plans and try 
others. It is answerable for its mistakes only to the people. 


The Principle of State Control Recognized. The creation of 
the office of state superintendent was a distinct recognition of 
the principle of state control in public education. The decen- 
tralizing influences in the legislatures of 1848 and 1849, how- 
ever, resulted in giving the state superintendent no controlling 
or discretionary power. While he was given general supervi- 
sion over the common schools of the state and was required 
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to visit the schools, he could exercise only advisory powers in 
correcting weaknesses as disclosed by his visits. He was re- 
quired by means of public addresses and personal communica- 
tions to discuss defects and possible improvements in the 
school system, but he had absolutely no power to enforce his 
views. He determined appeals from districts and school offi- 
cers and thus had some judicial power. He distributed the 
income of the school fund according to law, which was simply 
a clerical function since he had no discretionary power what- 
ever in determining the amount each district should be en- 
titled to. He gathered reports from school officials and was 
required to make a complete statistical report on the common 
schools to the legislature each year. Thus his office was largely 
advisory, clerical, inspectional and exhortatory. The highest 
educational officer of the state could exert an ‘‘influence’’ on 
education, but ‘‘influence is not government.”’ 

The creation of the office of town superintendent, in accord- 
ance with the provision of the constitution which authorized 
the legislature to provide officers of supervision other than the 
state superintendent, was also evidence of increased centralized 
control, and unlike the state superintendent this official was 
given comparatively large powers, some of which were dis- 
eretionary in character. 


No Law EsrasuisHine NormMAt ScHOOLS 


Although the constitution made provision for the organiza- 
tion of normal schools, the legislature of 1849 did not see fit 
to recognize this responsibility by passing an act calling them 
into being. It apparently quieted its conscience by providing 
for the organization of a department for the training of dis- 
trict school teachers in the state university, well knowing the 
impossibility of securing such teachers in that way. 


Larce Powers DELEGATED TO SUBORDINATE Units 


Equal Educational Opportunity not Provided. The legisla- 
ture of 1849, while recognizing the principle of state control 
in education, delegated large powers to its subordinate units, 
particularly the district, and this was done at a time when 
Massachusetts, in which state the district system had origi- 
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nated, was, under the able and fearless leadership of Horace 
Mann, making strenuous efforts to abolish that system because 
in the words of Mann ‘‘the local control of schools by districts 
is both wasteful and inefficient and larger units of taxation 
and administration should be provided.’’ 

Thus the state helped in establishing in the public mind the 
idea of popular participation in the control of the common 
schools in both maintenance and government. The idea nat- 
urally was a very popular one for the people of each small unit 
could decide the kind of a building they wanted, the kind of 
a teacher and the cost of maintenance that would satisfy their 
ideals as to popular education. The laws made each district 
supreme, with authority to do as much or as little as it pleased. 
The idea that schools should be organized and maintained for 
the good of the entire state and that equal opportunity should 
be provided for all the children of the state to get a good edu- 
cation found no expression in this early statute. 


Burden of School Maintenance Placed on the District. 
Though the principle was recognized that the entire wealth of 
the state must educate the children of the state, the school 
code of 1849 in effect placed virtually the entire burden of 
school maintenance on the school district. The only assistance 
the state rendered was in the shape of state aid made possible 
by the fact that the United States by congressional action 
donated to the states section sixteen of every township with 
the express provision that all moneys derived from the sale 
of the lands should constitute a school fund, the interest of 
which should be used for the support of the schools. This 
constituted the national endowment to education in the state. 


Tap Scuoout Cops or 1849 tae FunpDAMENTAL District ScHOOL 
LAWS OF THE PRESENT TIME 


The debates in the constitutional convention indicated that 
the delegates felt assured that the income on the school fund 
would be sufficiently large so that this income, together with 
the amount the towns and cities were compelled to raise, would 
be ample to provide good schools. No state tax for the sup- 
port of the common schools was provided for in the laws of 


1849, 
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Thus while the constitution and school laws of 1848 and 
1849 constituted a decided reaction against the strongly de- 
centralized system of popular education as it existed in the 
territory of Wisconsin prior to that time, the delegation of 
such large powers of organization, management and control 
to the small district units made progress and development in 
the district schools difficult if not impossible. 

The school laws of 1849 constituted a codification measure 
of all the school laws that had been placed on the statute books 
from 1839 to 1848, and they are the fundamental laws under 
which the country schools are organized and administered at 
the present time. 


Vil 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE CITY DISTRICT 


EARLY ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF VILLAGE 
AND Ciry ScHOOLS 


The Southport Schools. The special school law of 1845 
which was placed on the statute books through the efforts of 
Michael Frank and other progressive citizens provided first, 
for the consolidation of the two districts in the village of 
Southport, second, for levying a district tax sufficiently large 
to defray all the expenses of maintaining the schools, and 
third, for the election of three superintendents whose duty it 
was to examine teachers, organize and grade schools, prescribe 
text books and exercise general supervision over the schools. 

These three features were distinctly new contributions in 
the reorganization and redirection of district schools. The 
first gave Southport free public schools, the second united the 
separate districts into one district, thus making the entire vil- 
lage one administration and taxation unit, and the third trans- 
ferred to new school officials, called superintendents, certain 
powers hitherto exercised by the three town school commis- 
sioners or the district board of trustees. In the course of a 
few years the absurdity of electing annually three superin- 
tendents appealed to the voters of the district and a special 
act was secured from the legislative assembly reducing the 
number of superintendents from three to one. 

Under this law great progress was made in the matter of 
school organization, administration and class room instruc- 
tion. Though the two districts were united, two schools were 
maintained, one on the north side of the river and one on the 
south side. John G. McMynn was principal of the north side 
school and Z. P. Graves of the south side school. 

While both principals were college men, they had only a 
faint conception of how to properly organize a graded school. 
They had had no experience with graded schools, and they 
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had aceess to but little information on the subject. Neverthe- 
less, they succeeded in devising a plan of organization similar 
to that which now generally prevails. 

In the fall of 1850, J. G. MeMynn was elected principal of 
the south side school. He worked out a complete course of 
study for the elementary and high school. With a corps of 
able assistants furnished him by a wise and courageous school 
board, MeMynn transformed the first free public school into 
an elementary and high school which in point of scholarship 
and methods of teaching easily occupied the foremost place 
in the schools of the state. It was visited by delegations from 
Racine, Milwaukee, Chicago, and other cities who came to 
study its organization, course of study and management. 


The Fond du Lac School. In the reorganization of the 
Fond du Lae village school the legislative assembly took an- 
other forward step. This special act, which was passed in 
1846, provided for a village school organization over which 
the town school commissioners were no longer to have juris- 
diction, the general organization, management and control 
being given to a board of trustees of not less than five nor 
more than ten persons. This board was an elective board and 
was required by the law to appoint a board of superintendents 
consisting of not less than three nor more than five members 
for a term of two years. The superintendents were given the 
same powers as those of Southport, and in addition were re- 
quired to prepare courses of study and could remove teachers 
for cause. 

The actual powers and duties of the board of trustees, out- 
side of the power of appointing the superintendents, related 
almost wholly to the business side of school administration and 
control. The law made it the special duty of the board to 
assume direction and supervision of the ‘‘financial coneerns’’ 
of the school, such as erecting and repairing buildings, buying 
the necessary equipment, apparatus and other ‘‘appendages,’’ 
and contracting with and paying teachers. 

Thus the Fond du Lae statute recognized in a way the dual 
function of the administration and control of the school by 
delegating to the board of trustees direct power and control 
over the business side, and to a body of superintendents the 
control of the professional side of school administration. The 
superintendents were independent of the board of trustees, 
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except that they could not organize new departments without 
the advice and consent of a ‘‘majority of the trustees,’’ and 
that the board could at any time remove them from office. 

Like the special act of 1845 relating to the Southport schools, 
this law authorized the levying of an annual school tax of 
$2,000, and did away with all forms of per capita taxes and 
private collection of funds for school purposes. The law also 
ineluded the following interesting provision: 


Section 17. No religious creed or sectarian principle shall 
ever be made requisite, either for the admission of scholars 
into said school, or for the employment of teachers therein, 
and no particular religious creed or sectarian principles shall 
ever be taught therein. 


As the population of Fond du Lae village increased the 
school was divided into departments, each teacher being in 
charge of two grades. While the administrative machinery 
for conducting the schools was a distinct advance over the 
independent district system, the instruction in the schools was 
erude, the methods employed being characteristic of those 
used in practically all of the schools in the state at that early 
time. The lessons were usually committed to memory and 
recited by the pupils. While the recitations may not have 
been properly ‘‘socialized’’ the pupils for the most part con- 
ducted them with few comments from the teacher, one pupil 
after another rising from his seat and repeating or rather 
reeling off what he had committed to memory. The alphabet 
and the multiplication tables were often set to music, and sung 
in chorus to such tunes as ‘‘ Yankee Doodle’’ or ‘‘O! Tis My 
Delight.’’ 

Geography was taught in a similar way. Pelton’s outline 
maps, which first appeared about 1845, served as the basis 
for the instruction in this subject in most schools. In the 
preface of the ‘‘Key,’’ published in 1851, the author de- 
clared as follows: 


“To render the study of Geography in the highest degree 
pleasing and interesting to the pupil, the author has con- 
nected with it the science of music—a science which seldom 
fails to awaken the feelings, and arouse both the physical 
and intellectual powers into renewed and vigorous action. The 
design has been to put all the important geographical loca- 
tions on the globe, in connection with much valuable matter, 
in a form that can be most easily committed to memory. Great 
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care has been taken that none but popular and approved airs 
are inserted in the work. This not only renders the study of 
geography highly attractive but greatly facilitates the acquisi- 
tion of the leading features of this science. However, the dif- 
ficulties which attend the adaptation of verse to such purposes 
can be estimated only by those who have tried a similar experi- 
ment.’’ 


A SAamMpuie LESson 
STATES AND TERRITORIES 
Air—Auld Lang Syne 


Our Country, the United States, shall now engage our rhyme, 
And Washington is capital of this most favored clime; 

Now every individual State, in order we repeat, 

New England, or the Eastern States, our notice first shall meet. 


Rhode Island is the smallest state, two capitals are there, 

Newport and Providence their names, and handsome towns they are, 
Connecticut, for morals famed, is learning’s favor’d seat, 

At Hartford and New Haven both, its legislators meet. 


Virginia, by Richmond ruled, a region highly praised, 
Tobacco there and Presidents abundantly are raised; 
North Carolina, famed for tar, and turpentine, and gold, 
By Raleigh, on the river Neuse, is legally controll’d. 


. ° 


Wisconsin on the way to wealth, a rapid progress makes, 
Its capital, called Madison, is placed between two lakes; 
To California have we come, San Jose rules that land, 

And now the territories vast our notice shall command. 


Within a few years after the reorganization act went into 
effect the board of superintendents was discontinued, the 
supervision of the schools being placed in the hands of one 
man. The superintendent, while not a school man, neverthe- 
less was instrumental in introducing more rational methods of 
teaching. He induced his best teachers to give illustrative 
class exercises at weekly teachers’ meetings. These were dis- 
eussed informally by the superintendent, the principal and 
the teachers, so that within a short time there was much im- 
provement in the classroom instruction. 


The Milwaukee Schools. Little progress was made in the 
Milwaukee schools under early school laws of the territory 
as may be judged from the following, taken from the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel of June 7, 1845: 
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‘‘There is not a public school in Milwaukee, nor has there 
ever been one. The building used for school purposes in the 
first district is old, dilapidated, unpainted and half unglazed, 
without playground or shade, and has not any kind of retreat 
a the performance of Nature’s most private and necessary 
offices. 

“In this district, out of a school population of 325 chil- 
dren, between the ages of four and sixteen years, only about 
thirty are in the school and these are of both sexes, and of 
all ages, pursuing their studies in text books whose name is 
legion. Three hundred and eighteen dollars is all that is ap- 
propriated for the entire maintenance of this school, not one 
dollar for each child entitled to receive a common school 
education.’’ 


In December, 1845, several public meetings were held at : 
which the condition of the so-called public schools in the vil- 
lage was discussed. Statistics were compiled showing the 
number of school children in the village between the ages of 
five and sixteen as being 1,781. There were 138 schools in 
operation within the village, namely, three public schools and 
10 private schools. The attendance at the public schools was 
228; at the private schools 356, making a total of 584. There 
was no public schoolhouse on the east side of the river and 
only a small, inconvenient public school on the west side of 
the river. On the south side there was a good public school 
which was fairly well attended. Thus there were upwards of 
1,000 children that did not attend school at all. 

As a result of the publication of these statistics, a commit- 
tee was appointed representing the entire village to make 
recommendations for a reorganization of the independent 
school systems. This committee reported a well defined plan 
which provided for the consolidation of the three districts 
in the village and for placing the administration of the schools 
in the hands of a board of education to be elected by the 
people. The report was adopted at a mass meeting of citizens 
and the legislature was petitioned to embody the plan in a 
new school law. 

In February, 1846, the legislative assembly passed a local 
law placing the common schools within the corporate limits 
of the city of Milwaukee under the control and supervision 
of a board of school commissioners consisting of three mem- 
bers from each ward to be appointed by the mayor and com- 
mon council. The board of school commissioners were author- 
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ized and required to establish and organize as many common 
schools in the city as they might deem requisite and expedient, 
and alter and discontinue the same in their discretion; to con- 
tract with and employ all teachers, select text books, purchase 
apparatus and fuel, and defray all the contingent expenses 
of the schools. 

There were no features in the Milwaukee school law that 
could be considered an advance over the Southport or Fond 
du Lae school laws. The board was not given the power to 
appoint a board of superintendents and the moneys for the 
maintenance of the schools were to be raised partly by public 
taxation and partly by a per capita tax. In addition to these 
moneys the city received its share of the income on the 
school fund with the important proviso that no school was 
entitled to any share of the school moneys unless the average 
daily attendance was at least 30 and the English language 
was taught therein. 

However, while the board of school commissioners had com- 
plete and direct control over the organization, administration 
and supervision of the schools of the city but with no execu- 
tive officer like a superintendent, there was developed a com- 
mittee system whereby administrative and supervisory burdens 
were divided among the members. To each committee was 
assigned the performance of certain duties, including the 
supervision of instruction subject to the approval of the 
entire board. It was thus through committee organization 
of the board that in a way the legislative and executive func- 
tions were separated in administering the school system of the 
city. 

It was not until 1852 that a special law was passed by the 
legislature authorizing the board to appoint a superintendent, 
but no superintendent was appointed until 1859. The first 
superintendent was Gen. Rufus King, who was well qualified 
to supervise the work of the schools. His salary was small 
and he was not expected to devote all of his time to his duties 
as superintendent. While acting in that capacity he also had 
charge of the editorial management of the Milwaukee Sentinel. 
He served for three years and during this time the schools 
were materially improved in spite of the fact that it was a 
period of retrenchment, due to the fact that the common coun- 
cil for several years refused to levy the amount certified by 
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the board as necessary to maintain the schools on a proper 
basis. 


A FUNDAMENTAL REFORM IN THE REORGANIZATION OF THE 
Racine ScHoo.is 


Citizens Prepare a Reorganization Act. Prior to 1852 the 
public schools of Racine were managed under the general 
laws of the territory and state since no provision was made 
either in the village or first city charter for maintaining them 
under special acts. 

In 1849 A. Constantine Barry was elected the -first city 
superintendent of Racine. He was an educator of experience 
and distinction, but sadly handicapped in his efforts to im- 
prove the schools of the city by the fact that he was compelled 
to act in accordance with the laws governing the district 
system which were ill-adapted for meeting the growing educa- 
tional needs of a city. 

In 1851 a committee of citizens of Racine, under the able 
leadership of Superintendent Barry, drew up a special school 
act which was a model of its kind. It was enacted into law 
in 1852. Compared with the district organization of previous 
years the law was a most effective reform measure. By con- 
solidating the several school districts of the city into one 
district, thus making the entire city one administration and 
taxation unit, it remedied most effectively the weaknesses of 
the old district system and made possible rapid improvement 
in the effectiveness of public education. 


The Board of Education. The law provided for the elec- 
tion of two school commissioners from each ward, who to- 
gether with the superintendent of schools elected by the voters 
of the city, constituted the ‘‘Board of Education of Racine.’’ 


Powers of the Board. The board was given the power and 
it was made their duty: 

(1) To establish and organize schools in the several wards 
of the city. 

(2) To purchase school sites, build and repair school houses, 
and purchase apparatus, books for indigent pupils, school 
furnishings and ‘‘appendages.”’ 
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(3) To employ teachers who were licensed by the superin- 
tendent, to pay the wages of such teachers, and at their 
pleasure to remove them. 

(4) To appoint a clerk, fix and provide for the payment of 
his salary, and to pay all contingent expenses of the board. 

(5) To have in all respects the superintendence, supervision 
and management of the publie schools and by and with the 
advice and concurrence of the superintendent adopt or repeal 
rules and regulations for their organization, government and 
instruction. 

(6) To determine and report to the city council annually 
the sums of money required to administer the schools accord- 
ing to the provisions of the law, together with reasons there- 
for. 

But the most fundamental and far reaching provision of the 
law was the one which declared that the ‘‘city council shall 
have the power and it shall be their duty to raise from time 
to time by tax upon the real and personal estate such sums 
as may be determined and certified by the board of education 
to be necessary and proper.’’ 


Powers and Duties of the Superintendent. The city super- 
intendent was required to conduct teachers’ examinations and 
issue certificates. He was designated as the executive officer 
of the board and as such was required to carry into effect 
city ordinances and rules and regulations of the board hav- 
ing reference to the common schools. Under the direction 
of the board he was required to superintend the building and 
repairing of schoolhouses, supervise the work of the prin- 
cipals and teachers, report the condition of the schools to the 
board, and perform such other duties as the board might as- 
sign to him. 

The city council determined his salary and the manner of 
its payment. 


The Law a Fundamental Reform Measure. An analysis 
of this law shows that in many essential features it met the 
demands of educational reformers of city school systems of 
the present day. The law lodged complete management and 
control of the publie schools in a board of education elected 
by the people. It made the board, within certain limits, inde- 
pendent of the city council in determining the amount of 
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taxes that had to be levied to maintain the schools each year. 
There was a clear differentiation between the legislative func- 
tions of the board and its executive functions. While it recog- 
nized the general administrative and supervisory powers of 
the board, it centralized authority and responsibility in a 
superintendent who was a professional school man, and who 
was made the executive officer of the board. This executive 
officer was both responsible to the board, and, due to the fact 
that his was an elective office, to the people. In fact, the only 
defect in the law was the requirement that an expert in school 
affairs, which a superintendent is supposed to be, should be 
elected and not appointed. Asa matter of fact, this defect was 
remedied after a few years by making the office of superin- 
tendent appointive by the board of education. 


The Board of Education Organized. The Board of Educa- 
tion was organized within a month after the reorganization 
school law went into effect. A. Constantine Barry was again 
elected city superintendent under the new law. Steps were 
immediately taken to erect a high school building. This was 
completed in 1853. 


John G. McMynn, Principal of the High School. J. G. Mc- 
Mynn, a graduate of Williams College, who had won a high 
reputation as principal of the Kenosha high school, was in- 
duced to accept the principalship of the Racine high school 
in December, 1853. He was recognized throughout the state 
both as a scholar and as a practical school man with high 
ideals. He soon gained the confidence of his teachers and the 
community. In organizing the high school he hit upon the 
plan of combining the last two grades of the elementary 
school with the high school grades, thus in effect providing 
what we would now call a junior and senior high school, 
though both divisions of the high school were in the same 
building. 

He prepared a ‘‘modern’”’ course of study and systematized 
and unified the work of the school. In this he was ably 
assisted by his wife, who was one of his assistants. In 1857 
he graduated his first high school class, which was also the 
first to be graduated from any high school in the state. 

4 
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Evo.uTIoN FROM THE DISTRICT TO THE CiTy SYSTEM 


Independent Districts in the Same Village. The abrupt 
change from an imperfect and faulty district system to what 
might be called an almost perfect city system as was worked 
out by the school and business men of Racine in 1852 was by 
no means characteristic of the evolution of the city systems in 
other parts of the state. 

At the time of the adoption of the state constitution there 
was but one city in the state. Nearly all schools were rural 
one-room schools. This was true not only in the country dis- 
tricts, but in the village districts as well. If the village was 
small and fairly compact there was but one district with one 
school. If the village was large and the population rather 
scattered there were two and often three or more separate 
and distinct district organizations each with a separate one- 
room school. 

In each of these districts a school meeting, composed of the 
voters of the district, was held each year to elect the five and 
later three district board members. The district meeting de- 
cided on the amount of money that was to be raised for school 
purposes, the necessary repairs to be made to the school house, 
the maps and apparatus to be bought, the fuel that was 
needed, and determined whether the district board was to 
appoint a male teacher or a female teacher and at what salary 
and for how long a term. Thus there was popular district 
control in each of the sections of the village wholly independ- 
ent of the other districts. As the villages grew in population 
the one-room school in each district developed into a two-, three- 
or four-department school, but the district organization was 
retained. 


The Evolution of the School Principal. In the administra- 
tion of the two or more room school there gradually developed 
the need of a man or woman to assist the district board in 
unifying the work of the various departments and to see that 
the wishes of the board were carried out. Thus was evolved 
the school principal to whom was delegated directly or in- 
directly by the board certain powers of control. 

The principal virtually became the executive officer of the 
board. The district board expected him to plan the course of 
study, often consulted him in planning the new school house, 
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and gave him tacitly general oversight of the instruction and 
discipline in the school. But since nearly all of the principal’s 
time was taken up in teaching the upper grades he had little 
time for supervision. 

In the course of time, however, the true function of the 
principal in the matter of supervisory control was recogn‘zed. 
School boards increased the number of assistant teachers, and 
the principal by cooperating with his teachers and coordinat- 
ing and directing their work made his supervision more ‘‘help- 
fully constructive’’ to his teachers. 


The Evolution of the Superintendent of Schools. As vil- 
lages developed into cities the act of incorporation usually 
provided for the unification of the schools, making one dis- 
trict of the several districts both for administrative and taxa- 
tion purposes, and for the election or appointment of a school 
board or board of education, which was entrusted with the 
management of the schools. 

So long as there was but one school building in a district, 
the principal acted as the executive officer of the board, but 
when the growth in population demanded two or more schools, 
the special school law was usually amended to provide for the 
appointment or election of a city superintendent of schools. 

In a number of cities of the state these early superintend- 
ents were generally laymen, and while they occasionally 
examined and ‘certificated teachers and had the power to 
supervise the instruction, they usually permitted the prin- 
cipals to conduct the examinations and to exercise the super- 
visory control. Thus this school officer was superintendent in 
name only. His principal duties were clerical in character. 
He acted as the secretary of the board, drew up resolutions, 
took the school census, and kept the accounts of the board, 
receiving only a nominal salary. During the greater part of 
the year he attended to his private business. 

But with the expansion of the school system, due to the in- 
crease in population and growing realization on the part of 
boards of education that professional supervision of the schools © 
was needed, a superintendent was secured with the under- 
standing that he would devote his whole time to his position. 
Naturally also in securing such an official care was exercised 
that he would represent the necessary general scholarship, 
that he understood the principles and laws of education, 
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that he possessed executive and business ability, and a pleas- 
ing and forceful personality—qualities necessary to unify, 
energize and vitalize the work of an entire body of teachers. 

In the course of time the powers and duties of the superin- 
tendent increased. He examined teachers and issued certifi- 
cates, prepared courses of study, selected text and library 
books, nominated and virtually appointed principals and 
teachers and assigned them to their different positions and 
supervised their teaching. 

The organization and administration of the entire school 
system, thus devolved upon the superintendent, who was, to 
be sure, responsible at all times to the board of education. 
The board,‘on the other hand, devoted itself more and more 
to the larger problems of school control, such as the school 
finances and the determination of the larger educational 
policies of the city. When the board had decided upon edu- 
cational policies the superintendent was delegated to put them 
into operation. He thus became the executive officer of the 
board. 


Consolidation of Districts in Cities and Villages Made Man- 
datory. By 1867 the applications from cities and villages for 
special acts of incorporation in accordance with which the 
schools could be placed under the control of boards of educa- 
tion became so numerous that State Superintendent J. G. Me- 
Mynn recommended to the legislature a general law provid- 
ing for the larger unit of taxation and administration in cities 
and villages, and when in 1869 the legislature passed a law 
allowing towns to vote on the adoption of the so-called town- 
ship system of school government whereby the district schools 
of a township could be brought under the administration of 
one board, there was added a section which applied to villages 
and cities which read as follows: 


‘‘Hach city in this state and every village having a graded 
school with not less than three departments, shall constitute a 
separate district.’’ 


Thus the consolidation of school districts in villages and 
cities, which had been in progress for many years under spe- 
cial laws, became an accomplished fact under a general law in 
all cities of the state except in a few which, according to their 
charters, could continue the organization of their schools on 
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the district basis, and thus also the foundation was laid for 
our present system of city schools. In 1876 there were 26 
cities having independent systems of school organizations. 


Importance of the City Superintendent. The strength of 
this system, as it has developed, is largely due to the fact 
that it provides for and empowers a board of education to 
secure as its executive officer a superintendent trained in his 
work, who selects the teachers and textbooks, works out 
courses of studies with his principals and teachers and super- 
vises the schools without fear of the politician, for the city 
superintendency in nearly all cities is virtually out of politics. 


School Board Control. In the evolution of the city school 
system we have seen that the direct control of the schools by 
the voters assembled in district meeting has given way through 
legislative enactment to school board control. However, the 
participation of the people in controlling their schools has 
thereby not really been lessened but been made different. As 
one authority states it, ‘We are coming to see more and more 
that the closely related personal interests of a small local 
group will not admit of the judicial attitude of mind on the 
part of those in authority so fundamentally essential to suc- 
cessful and efficient administration of any body of laws,’’ hence 
the necessity of school board control in education. 


Vil 


SUPERVISION OF DISTRICT SCHOOLS 


SuPERVISION BY LocaL ScHOOL OFFICIALS 


The school law of 1839 provided that ‘‘There shall be elected 
annually at the town meeting five persons to be inspectors of 
the common schools in the town. They shall appoint the teach- 
ers and visit the several schools in their respective towns 
quarterly or oftener, if by them deemed expedient.’’ The law 
also required the three school trustees elected annually by the 
voters of the district, ‘‘To visit the schools in such district in 
the same manner the school inspectors might or could do.”’ 

Thus, at least on paper, ample provision was made for the 
supervision of the district schools. Not less than eight differ- 
ent persons were required to act in the capacity of supervis- 
ing the instruction and discipline, and giving advice on courses 
of study, textbooks and the general administration of the 
schools. But since these men knew little or nothing about the 
technicalities of the work of teaching, this inspection even 
when carried out, as it rarely was, was nothing short of far- 
cical. 


The Town Superintendency Created in 1848. Naturally 
much fault was found by the thinking men and women with 
the cumbersome and inefficient system of school supervision as 
administered by the various boards of school inspectors, and 
an agitation was begun to centralize control in the matter of 
supervision by placing it in the hands of one officer in each 
town. 

There was passed, accordingly, in 1848, a law which created 
the town superintendency. But it never seemed to have oe- 
curred to the legislature that a superintendent needed techni- 
cal qualifications as a teacher and supervisor to properly per- 
form the duties of the office. Possibly also the strong desire to 
retain popular control of even the smallest details of school 
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administration dictated the provision in the law creating the 
office of town superintendent of schools to have that officer 
elected at the annual town meeting just as the other town off- 
cers were elected and for the same term, namely, a year. Quite 
naturally, also, the legislature did not provide for an educa- 
tional qualification for the office. 


Powers and Duties. But while the legislature did not see fit 
to throw proper safeguards about this important office to in- 
sure efficiency of administration, it went to the other extreme 
by investing this official with large powers of administration 
and supervision. He apportioned the school moneys, collected 
school statistics and transmitted his reports to the county clerk 
and made an annual report to the state superintendent. He 
examined and licensed teachers and annulled certificates. He 
supervised the instruction and advised teachers and district 
boards in regard to courses of study and school discipline. 
He was authorized to combine two or more districts into single 
districts and organize graded schools of two or more depart- 
ments in place of the ungraded one-room schools, and to em- 
ploy as many teachers for each district as there were depart- 
ments in which teachers were required. 

If a person competent and willing to serve could have been 
secured for each town to act as superintendent of schools the 
system might have been more successful. But a competent 
man could not be found in every town, and besides there was 
not enough work to keep one man busy the entire year. As 
a result the man selected considered the superintendency a 
side issue, devoting only so much time to his office as he 
thought his neighbors would stand for. His salary was one 
dollar a day for every day actually and necessarily devoted by 
him in his official capacity to the service of the town. It was 
the same as that paid the fence viewers of the town. 

He lived in such close relations to the people that elected 
him that he rarely exercised discretionary powers for fear 
that he might antagonize his neighbors. He was careful not 
to spend too many days away from his farm or other business 
attending to his duties as superintendent of schools, because 
that would augment the number of dollars in his salary, which 
in turn might endanger his re-election. 
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Town Superintendents Could Qualify One Another. In 1859 
the town superintendents secured the passage of a law whereby 
any superintendent might on application to another town su- 
perintendent be examined in regard to his moral charaeter, 
learning, and ability to teach. If found qualified, he was to 
roeeive a certificate authorizing him to teach not only in the 
town in which the examination was given, but in his own town 
as well, Thus the superintendents were enabled to add teach- 
ing to the business of farming and the town superintendency. 

This law, however, had some commendable features. A town 
superintendent who engaged in teaching would be compelled, 
even though in a most empirical way, toe pay some attention to 
methods of teaching and discipline and thus his experience as 
a teacher helped in qualifying him for the duties of superin- 
tendent. However, it had the disqualification that whenever 
he supervised the schools of his town his own school had to be 


» 
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Town Superintendents Disregarded Orders of the State Su- 
perintendent. The town superintendents often disregarded de- 
eisions and requirements of the state superintendent, so that 
the legislature of 1859, which had passed the act referred to 
above, also passed an act declaring that every town superin- 
tendent who neglected or refused to carry into effect any deci- 
sion or order of the state superintendent, was lable to removal 
from office by the ten board of supervisors. But no town su- 
perintendent was ever removed from office by a town board. 


Tes County SUPERINTENDENCY 


a 


Tn 1855 the school men of the state, ably supported by the 
State superintendent, began an agitation favoring two impor- 
tant seheal reform measures. One was the abolition of the 
town superintendeney and substituting for it an appointive 
eounty superintendeney, thus seeuring a more centralized sys- 
tem of supervision; the other was the substitution of the town 
as the taxation and administration school unit in place of the 
independent scheal district. 


A Suggested Change in Supervision. The necessity for more 
able and efficient supervision of the schools was conceded by 
most town superintendents themselves. The town superin- 
tendent of Hubbard made the following suggestions in 1856: 
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“‘The state should be divided into districts composed of, say, 
50 or more towns each, for which district superintendents 
should be elected or appointed, who should devote the entire 
time to the legitimate work of their office. The superintendent 
should hold at least one convention in each town in his dis- 
trict annually. Every teacher, together with the town super- 
intendent, should be required to be present.’’ 

Recommendation of the State Teachers’ Association. As 
early as 1857 the State Teachers’ Association began an agita- 
tion favoring the substitution of the county superintendency 
for the town superintendency. It was held that there were as 
many different educational standards in the matter of super- 
vision and certification of teachers as there were town superin- 
tendents and that there should be introduced a larger unit of 
control, the supervisory officer of which would be more closely 
in touch with the state superintendent’s office. It was hoped 
also that a county superintendent of schools would be able to 
unify the work of the schools of the entire county. 


Recommendations of State Superintendents. State Superin- 
tendent Lyman Draper presented in his annual report of 1858 
a careful review of the workings of the county superintendency 
system in the state of New York, and urged the introduction 
of such a system into our state as furnishing a powerful stimu- 
lus to the cause of popular education. 

In 1860 State Superintendent J. L. Pickard in his annual re- 
port, declared that the town superintendency did not possess 
sufficient merit to warrant the continued support of the people, 
because under it the examination of teachers and the inspection 
of schools was nearly worthless. He was ably seconded in his 
efforts to abolish the town superintendency by the prominent 
educational men of the state, who were anxious to secure a 
more centralized system of supervision which would assure 
better supervision by demanding the undivided time and ener- 
gies of competent men. It was hoped also that the county su- 
perintendency would result in raising the standard of teachers 
by demanding more thorough and public examinations. 


Reorganization Act of 1861. April 6, 1861, the school laws 
were amended by the passage of the act creating the office of 
county superintendent of schools. The county superintendent 
was to be elected by the voters of the county for a period of 
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two years, the first election to take place in the fall of 1861. 
As a result of the new law 743 town superintendents were dis- 
placed in January, 1862, by 54 county superintendents. 


Duties of the County Superintendent. It was made the duty 
of the county superintendent of schools to examine and license 
teachers; to visit and inspect schools; to organize and conduct 
at least one institute for the instruction of teachers each year; 
to encourage teachers’ associations; to introduce to the notice 
of teachers the best modes of instruction, and to district 
boards the most approved plans of building and ventilating 
schoolhouses; to report, from time to time, the condition of 
the schools under his supervision; to receive from the town, 
city and village clerks abstracts of the reports of the several 
district clerks and to transmit the same, with such other in- 
formation as he might deem advisable, or as might be required 
of him, to the state superintendent, and to perform such other 
duties as were required by law, or by the state superintendent 
of public instruction. 


Formation and Consolidation of Districts. All the powers 
with reference to the organization and consolidation of dis- 
tricts hitherto exercised by the town superintendents devolved 
under the new law upon the town boards, village boards or 
common councils. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE LAw 


The County a New Administrative Unit. The law made the 
county, which had hitherto played no part in the educational 
system, an important administrative unit, and the town ceased 
being an educational unit. It made the county superintendent 
the most important educational officer in the county. Even 
city superintendents in cities, which, under the provisions of 
the act chose to exempt themselves from the provisions of the 
law, were required to make an annual statistical report to the 
county superintendent. 


Unfortunately, however, the legislature did not appreciate 
the fact that while many of the duties of the county superin- 
tendent like those of other county officers were clerical and 
statistical, his administrative and supervisory powers required 
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the education and skill of an expert, and that such an educa- 
tional expert could not as a rule be secured by popular election. 


Partial State Control of Certification of Teachers. By means 
of this law, also, the state for the first time exercised general 
control over the examination for teachers’ certificates by nam- 
ing the subjects in which applicants were to be examined for 
the different grades of certificates to be issued. But at the 
same time it recognized the fact that passing a series of tests 
on academic subjects is not a sufficient preparation to qualify 
for teaching, and so inserted the provision requiring the county 
superintendent to organize and conduct at least one institute 
for the instruction of teachers each year. 


CHANGES URGED IN THE CouNTY SUPERINTENDENCY LAW 


Superintendent Pickard’s Opinion. In his annual report 
dated December 31, 1862, Superintendent Pickard declared 
that the examinations conducted by the county superintend- 
ents were more searching than those conducted by the town 
superintendents, and he was confident that in the course of 
time better teachers would be secured by virtue of the more 
stringent examinations. He felt that the work of the super- 
intendents was reacting favorably on the schools and the peo- 
ple. However, he declared that the system had partially failed 
in the matter of supervision, and that this failure was due to 
the fact that the superintendents had too many schools to su- 
pervise. He therefore urged that assistants should be pro- 
vided for county superintendents, to the end that the schools 
could be properly supervised. 

Educational men and others who had the welfare of the 
schools at heart and who thoroughly appreciated the reasons 
for the failure of the town superintendency, in a public state- 
ment, criticized the law creating the office of county superin- 
tendent for the following reasons: 


“Tt made the office an elective and not an appointive one. 
It demanded no educational qualification on the part of the 
superintendent. It provided for no assistant superintendent 
and deprived the schools of local supervision. It provided a 
salary so low that it failed to attract properly qualified men 
for the office. It again lodged in town boards the power to 
change, create and consolidate districts.’’ 
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Attitude of the State Teachers’ Association. In 1863 a com- 
mittee of the State Teachers’ Association, composed of A. Pick- 
ett, J. B. Pratt, and C. H. Allen, made the following report 
which was adopted unanimously by the association: 


‘‘Your committee has seen no cause to doubt that the view 
adopted by the association five years ago, as to the best method 
of filling the place of county superintendent, was a sound one 
—namely, that it should be by appointment and not by popular 
election. They conceived that while the primary responsibility 
for good schools, as for all other institutions of society, rests 
upon the people at large, yet, after they have elected their 
immediate representatives, or agents, for educational purposes, 
all that follows in the way of selecting those who are to per- 
form the work of the educational field, is best left to those rep- 
resentatives. A school board will seldom be swayed by politi- 
cal bias. A sense of self-respect will prompt them to endeavor 
at least to employ competent teachers and superintendents, or 
at all events to come up to public expectations in this respect. 
Superintendents of schools in our cities are quite uniformly 
appointed and not elected. Experience has shown this to be 
preferable. There would seem to be no good reason why it 
should be otherwise in regard to superintendents for coun- 
ties.’’ 


Report of Superintendent Edward Searing. In his annual 
report of 1874 State Superintendent Edward Searing declared: 


““There are unnecessary elements of great weakness in the 
present system of county supervision. The election of superin- 
tendents secures many unfit men, makes the office precarious in 
tenure, puts a premium upon the unfaithful performance of 
duty, and renders systematic and continued efforts for ad- 
vancement impossible. The greatest gain will come from a 
wise system of appointment that shall secure competent men, 
insure their permanent retention (during good behavior), and 
make them independent and fearless in the performance of 
duty.’ 

The Bill to Abolish the Office of County Superintendent. 
However, it was not until 1892 that a concerted effort was made 
to remodel the system of supervision of rural schools. At 
that time the legislative committee of the state teachers’ asso- 
ciation prepared a bill to abolish the office of county superin- 
endent of schools and create the office of district inspector. 
There were to be 115 inspection districts in the state, and in 
organizing them county lines were to be ignored. The in- 
spectors were to be appointed by a board consisting of the pro- 
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fessor of pedagogy of the state university, the three members 
of the state board of examiners and the institute conductors 
of the several normal schools. The bill provided for an edu- 
cational qualification for the office and a minimum salary of 
$1,300. It was introduced in the assembly, but received little 
support. 


The Bill of 1899. In 1899 state superintendent L. D. Harvey 
declared in his report to the legislature that anyone acquainted 
with the system of supervision of country schools knew how 
inadequate it was because of conditions over which the super- 
intendents had no control. With some minor changes the bill 
of 1892 was again introduced in the legislature. Superintend- 
ent Harvey made a complete and searching argument in its 
favor before the two houses of the legislature in joint session. 
However, the temper of the legislature was such that the bill 
was permitted to die in committee, though it was understood 
that the joint committee on education was ready to report it 
out for passage if it stood any chance to command a majority 
vote in the legislature. 

The objections urged against this measure were that it broke 
county lines in the organization of inspection districts, and 
that it placed the appointment of the proposed 115 inspectors 
in the hands of a board, most of the members of which were 
thrice removed from the people. : 


Deputy County Superintendents. The attempts made in 
1892 and 1899 to make a radical change in the county superin- 
tendency had some effect on the legislature. In 1901 it passed 
a measure which authorized the county superintendent, with 
the consent of the county board of supervisors, to appoint a 
deputy, provided he had under his jurisdiction not less than 
one hundred schools. But the consent of the county board of 
supervisors was difficult to secure, with the result that deputies 
were appointed in only two or three counties, and the law vir- 
tually became a dead letter. 


A Bill Providing Field and Office Assistants. In 1907 the 
legislative committee of the state teachers’ association drew a 
bill providing field and office assistants for the county superin- 
tendent. These assistants were to be appointed by the county 
superintendents from an eligible list to be provided by the 
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civil service commission, eligibility to be determined by defi- 
nite educational requirements. Although State Superintendent 
Cary strongly favored the measure, the committee found it 
well-nigh impossible to get a member of the legislature to in- 
troduce it. A champion was, however, finally secured but when 
the bill was printed the committee discovered to their sur- 
prise that the bill had been introduced ‘‘by request.’’ The 
legislative committee was never given a hearing on the bill, 
and it crossed the ‘‘Bridge of Sighs’’ without a mourner present. 


IX 


THE TOWNSHIP SYSTEM OF SCHOOL 
GOVERNMENT 


A movement to secure a larger unit than the district for 
rural communities was begun in 1855. The new unit was to be 
the township, but it was not until 1869 that an act was passed 
establishing the township system of school government. 


THE TOWNSHIP THE ScHooL UNIT 


The township act was the most comprehensive piece of school 
legislation ever placed on the statute books up to that time 
and was considered to be in harmony with the special acts 
which made it possible for villages and cities to unify their 
school systems. According to this new system the town was 
to constitute a unit for purposes of school taxation and or- 
ganization. The former independent districts were to be called 
sub-districts. The school clerks to be elected by the sub-dis- 
tricts were to constitute the town board of school directors. 


Powers of the Town Board of School Directors. The town 
board of school directors had power to change the boundaries 
of districts, and to sell any schoolhouse or site which was no 
longer needed for school purposes. The board was given full 
power in regard to the management of all the schools, and the 
appointment and supervision of teachers. 

The board was to select a secretary who was to have imme- 
diate charge of the schools. He was to organize and grade 
them and to visit each one at least twice every month and ad- 
vise the teachers in regard to methods of instruction and gov- 
ernment and make reports to the town board of supervisors 
and to the county superintendent of schools. 

The school directors were to prepare a budget of expenses 
for each ensuing year, which was to be submitted to the elec- 
tors of the town at the annual town meeting to be passed upon 
by them. All sums voted for school purposes by the town 
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meeting were to be assessed against all the property of the ~ 
town. 


The Fatal Weakness of the Law. But the act contained a 
fatal weakness. It declared that the legal voters of any town 
might at any town meeting vote upon the question of changing 
from the district to the ‘‘township school government,’’ and 
that any town having adopted the township system of school 
government ‘‘might abolish the same at any town meeting.”’ 
The voters, however, viewed the law with distrust. They de- 
clared that it was a curtailment of their rights, that too much 
power was lodged in the town board of school directors, and 
that the law would not lessen taxes. 

Because of a lack of courage on the part of the legislature 
in refusing to withdraw from small educational units powers 
it had, during the early days of decentralization, delegated to 
them, the legislature of 1869 missed a big opportunity in im- 
proving country school organization and administration. Had 
the law been made mandatory, as its advocates urged it should 
have been, Wisconsin would have secured, for that early time, 
a fairly ideal system of school organization. There would 
have been a comparatively large unit of taxation and adminis- 
tration and all the schools of the town would have been under 
one board of education. 


Tue Law REPEALED 


The permissive feature, however, made the law ineffective. 
At the end of the first year after the passage of the act only 
four towns had adopted it, and within another year one of 
those voted to return to the independent district system. Sev- 
eral state superintendents urged the legislature to make the 
law mandatory, but no legislature acted upon this reeommend- 
ation. By 1890 only nineteen towns were organized under the 
township system, and these were all in the northern part of 
the state. In most of these towns the new system was inaugur- 
ated because it enabled the voters to tax heavily unoccupied 
lands, the owners of whieh lived in distant parts of the state 
or outside of the state. After being carried on the statute 
books virtually as a dead letter law for nearly half a century 
it was finally repealed in 1911, thus again making the ‘‘inde- 
pendent school republics’? supreme in the country school or- 
ganization of the state. 


X 


COURSES OF STUDY PRESCRIBED BY LAW 


Courses or Stupy PRescriBep By ScHoo, TRUSTEES 


The first school law passed by the territorial legislature of 
1839 provided that the trustees of each district were to pre- 
scribe the course of study for the district school. The law of 
1841 declared that the town school commissioners might give 
advice and directions to the trustees and teachers as to the 
government of the schools and the studies to be pursued there- 
in. As a matter of fact the selection of subjects was left al- 
most wholly to the teachers and the district boards, the town 
school commissioners rarely exercising the permissive power 
given them. Courses of study were rarely planned. When 
once the textbooks were decided upon they constituted the 
course of study. 


Tue StrRuGGLE Over Foreign LANGUAGE TEACHING 


The Law of 1848 and Foreign Language Teaching. It was 
naturally assumed that only the English language would be 
taught in the district schools. But naturally also much lati- 
tude was exercised by the school trustees and the teachers in 
the selection of subjects. It is probable that in the districts 
in which many of the residents were immigrants from foreign 
countries a desire was manifested to have the language most 
familiar to these people taught in addition to the English 
language. At any rate there seemed to have been an early de- 
mand for authority to teach an additional language in the pub- 
lic schools, as was evidenced by a law passed by the legislative 
assembly in 1848, which declared that whenever the majority 
of the inhabitants of a school district, at any regular meeting, 
should express a desire to have other languages taught in con- 
nection with the English language, it should be the privilege 
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of the district board to employ a teacher qualified for that pur- 
pose, and such district should have its regular share of public 
moneys. 

Evidence, however, has also been found indicating that immi- 
grants from foreign countries were not responsible for the 
law of 1848. In the decade beginning with 1840 many young 
college men came to the territory from the eastern states, 
particularly the New England states and New York. Some 
of these men spent the first few years in the territory teach- 
ing school, and it is claimed that besides reading, writing and 
arithmetic, the standard subjects during those early years, 
these teachers included Latin in the course of study, and that 
it was probably this foreign language that was contemplated 
by the law. 

Be that as it may, there is also no doubt that foreigners, 
particularly Germans and Norwegians, took advantage of the 
act of 1848 by introducing their language as an additional 
study in districts in which they constituted the majority of 
the voters. 


General Course of Study Prescribed in 1849. The Commis- 
sioners appointed by the legislature of 1848 to codify the laws 
of the territory introduced a section into the school code in 
1849 which for the first time, named the subjects to be taught 
in the district schools. The subjects enumerated were Orthog- 
raphy, Reading, Writing, English Grammar, Geography, and 
Arithmetic, but the district board was given authority to in- 
clude such ‘‘other branches of education’’ as they might deem 
necessary and advisable. 


Foreign Language Taught in Public Schools. The subjects 
included in the courses of study, as was thought, were the ones 
deemed essential to a good education. However, district 
boards were very lenient in construing the law of 1849, and 
foreign language instruction was continued in many schools, 
and in some schools some or all of the required subjeets were 
taught in a foreign language. 


The Amendment of 1852. But there was developing an in- 
creasing demand that the fundamental subjects should be 
taught only in the English language. In 1852 the legislature 
accordingly amended the law of 1849 by requiring that the 
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subjects named in the law must be taught in the English 
language. 


District Boards Authorized Foreign Language Teaching. 
However, many district boards claimed that while the law 
required that the subjects enumerated should be taught in the 
English language, the provision authorizing them to have such 
other branches taught as they might determine gave them the 
power to include the teaching of a foreign language. Not only 
was a foreign language taught in many districts in addition 
to the other subjects in the course of study, but in many in- 
stances teachers could not be found who were sufficiently con- 
versant with the English language to teach a public school, and 
this searcity of English teachers was often made the excuse for 
teaching all of the subjects in a foreign language. 


The Laws of 1867 and 1869. To meet this new condition the 
legislature of 1867 again amended the section relating to the 
course of study by adding the clause, ‘‘Provided, that no 
branch of study shall be taught in any other than the English 
language.’’ This section clearly contemplated a school in 
which all instruction was to be given in the English language. 
It was held by the advocates of the amendment that the great 
object of the public school is to educate children so as to 
make them good citizens, and hence its instruction, discipline, 
and government must be of such a character as to prepare the 
people to discharge their duties as citizens of a country in 
which the language of the courts, the legislature, and the peo- 
ple is the English language. 


New Certification Law. To secure the requisite ability on 
the part of the teachers to carry out this provision of the law, 
a certification measure was passed providing that ‘‘no person 
shall receive a certificate of any grade who does not write and 
speak the English language with facility and correctness.”’ It 
was conceded that teachers who spoke other languages than 
the English language might be employed, and that their knowl- 
edge of, say, German or Norwegian, might be of use in teach- 
ing the children of these nationalities, but that every teacher 
must be able to speak, read and write English before he could 
be legally qualified to teach a public school. 
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Foreign Language Teaching Again Authorized. The law, 
however, apparently provoked the adherents of the idea that 
foreign languages should be included in the course of study of 
district schools, and they waged a successful campaign to 
vindicate the position they had taken. They succeeded in 
1869 in having the legislature pass a law which authorized any 
district board or board of education to provide for the in- 
struction of the pupils of the common schools in their district, 
or such as might desire it, in any of the foreign languages, not 
to exceed one hour each day; provided, the teacher of such 
school was competent to give such instruction, or a proper 
instructor for such purpose could be obtained. 

This law was a concession to the foreign element in our 
population who desired to have their children read and speak 
their native tongue. Under it German, Norwegian, Bohemian, 
Polish, or Italian was included in the curriculum in many city, 
village, and rural schools. In cities special teachers were gen- 
erally secured to teach the foreign language decided upon by 
the board of education, but in country districts the regular 
class teacher also taught the foreign language, if one was 
offered. 


Foreign Language Teaching in the Grades Gradually Elimi- 
nated. With the establishment of high schools, particularly 
after 1875, the teaching of foreign languages in the grades was 
gradually discontinued, and as a rule with little or no oppo- 
sition. The elimination was usually effected upon the recom- 
mendation of the principal of the high school or the superin- 
tendent, for pedagogical reasons. One principal relates how 
in 1892 he determined to restrict the teaching of German. He 
appeared before his board and informed the members that the 
children were handicapped in learning English by the fact 
that they also studied German, beginning with the first grade. 
Although the district was composed almost wholly of natural- 
ized German citizens or their descendants, the board unani- 
mously passed a resolution limiting the teaching of German to 
the seventh and eighth grades of the elementary school and 
the high school. The resolution went into effect without a dis- 
senting voice from the people. 

In the high school, one or two foreign languages continued 
to be offered, and in a few of the largest high schools Greek, 
Latin, French, and German were included in the curriculum. 
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However, foreign language study in the grades continued to 
lose ground. In the year 1914-15 foreign language study was 
pursued in the grades of only five cities—La Crosse, Milwau- 
kee, Ripon, River Falls, and Sheboygan, and in 218 out of 6,780 
one- and two-room district schools. In La Crosse, Ripon and 
Sheboygan, German was taught in the grades, and in River 
Falls, Latin. In Milwaukee, German, Italian and Polish were 
taught in the grades. Of the 218 schools under county super- 
intendents in which foreign languages were taught, 183 taught 
German, 22 Scandinavian, 10 Polish, and 3 some other foreign 
language. 

During the late war, German was eliminated from practi- 
cally all the elementary schools, some of them substituting 
French in place of German. All of the high schools dropped 
Greek, and many of them discontinued the teaching of Ger- 
man, substituting French or Spanish for these languages. But 
since the close of the war German was again introduced into 
many high schools which had dropped that subject during 
the war, 


INFLUENCE OF THE CIVIL WAR ON THE CouRSE OF STUDY 


Many Teachers and ‘‘Scholars’’ Enlisted. Early in the 
Civil War the teachers of the state rallied to the support of 
' their country, and many of the older ‘‘scholars,’’ inspired by 
the patriotism and courage of their teachers, enlisted with 
them or soon followed them to the field of conflict. By 1863 it 
was estimated that over 600 teachers had left their schools 
“to go to the front.’’ In 1864 no attempt was made by the 
Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association to hold its annual sum- 
mer meeting because so many of its members were absent in 
the army fighting to preserve the Union. 


The ‘‘Boys in Blue’’ Favor History and Civics. A great 
impetus was given the teaching of history and civics by the 
“Boys in Blue’’ at the close of the war. At the first meeting 
of the state teachers’ association, after their return, the dis- 
cussion waxed warm upon political education, and a resolu- 
tion was passed declaring that ‘‘It is the serious duty of every 
true teacher to instruct his pupils in the political history and 
civil government of our state and nation, so that the people 
may preserve their own rights and liberties and have a just 
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regard for those of others, and make the state in fact, as it is 
in theory, an organization for the highest good of the people.’’ 

But the legislature took the position that the curriculum 
was already overcrowded and that to introduce history and 
civics into the course of study would result in consuming time 
which should be devoted to the ‘‘Three R’s.’’ However, in 
1871 the legislature compromised with the school men by pro- 
viding for the teaching of the constitution of the United 
States and of Wisconsin in the common schools of the state. 
Several years later American history was also made a required 
subject. 


The State Goes Into the Textbook Business. Apparently 
to make sure that the instruction in the constitutions would 
be properly safeguarded, the state superintendent was re- 
quired by this act to prepare a suitable text book which was 
to be printed by the state printer, and ‘‘half bound in sheep.’’ 

This was the first time that the state of Wisconsin went into 
the business of writing and manufacturing textbooks. Six 
copies of the textbook were to be supplied to each one room 
district school and to each graded school department. How- 
ever, when the first edition of the books was exhausted, the 
state went out of the business of publishing textbooks. 

To make sure that every teacher would be properly quali- 
fied to teach ‘‘the constitutions,’’ the act provided that after 
the first day of September, 1871, every applicant for a teach- 
er’s certificate should be examined in the constitution of the 
United States and the constitution of the state of Wisconsin. 


OTHER SuBJECTS ADDED 


Orthoepy. Early in the sixties an ‘‘orthoepical wave’’ 
passed over educational United States, with the result that 
the legislature in 1875 added orthoepy to the list of required 
subjects in the course of study for the common schools. 


Physiology. In 1885 the legislature added physiology and 
hygiene as a subject to be taught in all schools supported by 
public money or under state control. The act required that 
this subject be taught with special reference to the effects of 
stimulants and narcotics upon the human system. The text- 
books used in giving such instruction were to have the joint 
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approval of the state superintendent and the state board of 
health. 


Agriculture. As early as 1856 Superintendent A. Constan- 
tine Barry suggested that the study of agriculture be included 
in the course of study for district schools. He declared that 
if this subject were taught in country schools, together with 
the elements of chemistry, zoology, and geology, the next gen- 
eration would be far more successful cultivators of the soil. 

In 1899 State Superintendent L. D. Harvey made an exten- 
sive study of the teaching of agriculture, domestic economy, 
and manual training in the schools of the United States and 
foreign countries. He issued a bulletin in which he urged the 
establishment of county schools for instruction in agriculture, 
domestic economy, and manual training. He also advocated 
the introduction of agriculture into the course of study for 
district schools. The legislature of 1901 passed a law author- 
izing the establishment of county schools of agriculture and 
domestic economy, but it was not until 1905 that agriculture 
became one of the required subjects to be taught in the dis- 
trict schools. 


Moral and Humane Instruction. In 1867 C. F. Viebahn, 
superintendent of Sauk County, prepared the first detailed 
course of study for the country schools of his county. In it, 
among other things, he outlined a series of lessons on morals 
and manners. As a member of the legislature of 1913 he 
secured the passage of an act which has attracted favorable 
attention in many parts of the United States. The act reads 
as follows: 

“In all public schools in this state it shall be the duty of each and 
every teacher to teach morality, for the purpose of elevating and 
refining the character of school children up to the highest plane of 
life; that they may know how to conduct themselves as social beings 
in relation to each other, as respects right and wrong and rectitude 
of life, in addition to the other branches of study now prescribed, 
and kindness to and humane treatment and protection of dumb 
animals and birds, their lives, habits, and usefulness, and the impor- 
tant part they are intended to fulfill in the economy of nature, and 
such studies on the subject as the board of education may adopt.” 

Ways and Means of Preventing Accidents. The legislature 
of 1913 also passed an act making it the duty of each teacher 
in a public school to devote not less than thirty minutes each 
month of the school year to instructing the pupils as to ways 


and means of preventing accidents. 
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KINDERGARTENS 


The kindergarten as a part of the elementary school system 
had been organized in Wisconsin as early as 1872. In 1887 
the legislature passed a law providing that school district 
boards, town boards of school directors, and boards of educa- 
tion might establish kindergartens in connection with the 
grades of the elementary school. In 1919 this law was 
amended to the effect that upon the petition of parents of 
twenty-five children of kindergarten age the district board or 
board of education was required to establish a kindergarten. 
Over five hundred kindergartens have been established in the 
cities and villages of the state. 


Tur READING OF THE BIBLE IN PusBLIC SCHOOLS 


Daily Bible Reading. Practically from the time of the 
organization of the public school system in the territory of 
Wisconsin up to 1888, in many public schools, the Bible was 
read daily to the pupils by the teachers, and in some schools 
sectarian instruction was imparted by requiring recitations in 
the catechism. Denominational textbooks designed for use 
in parochial schools were often used as textbooks in public 
schools. This was done in spite of the fact that the constitu- 
tion of the state contained a provision declaring that no see- 
tarian instruction shall be allowed in the district schools. 


Superintendent Draper’s Plea. Several state superintend- 
ents, notably Lyman C. Draper, made eloquent pleas for the 
reading of the Bible in the public schools, declaring among 
other things that the term ‘‘sectarian instruction’’ in the econ- 
stitution manifestly referred to instruction in religious doc- 
trines, and that the prohibition was only aimed at such in- 
struction as is clearly sectarian. 


The Case Against the Edgerton School Board. This matter 
came to a head in 1889 by an action brought in the circuit 
court of Rock county in consequence of a petition signed by 
a number of citizens of Edgerton, alleging that certain teach- 
ers in the schools of the district read daily certain portions of 
King James’ version of the Bible to the pupils, and petition- 
ing the court to require a discontinuance of the practice. The 
school board held that the reading of the Bible was legal and 
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proper, and that it was a duly authorized and selected text- 
book for the use of the schools. 

The case was tried in the circuit court and appealed to the 
supreme court. The supreme court was unanimous in the deci- 
sion that the reading of the Bible must be discontinued be- 
cause it was in violation of the section of the constitution 
prohibiting sectarian instruction in public schools, and that 
it was also in direct violation of a law passed in 1883 which 
declared that ‘‘no textbooks shall be permitted in any free 
public school, which will have a tendency to inculeate sec- 
tarian ideas.’’ The court, however, also held that this prohibi- 
tion did not exclude the use of textbooks containing extracts 
from the Bible, even though they might contain passages from 
which some inference of sectarian doctrine might possibly be 
drawn. 


Only Secular Instruction in the Public Schools. Since this 
decision of the supreme court was made, the public schools in 
the state have been used only for secular instruction, and all 
practices not strictly in accord with the decision have been 
abandoned. 


Tue PRESENT FUNDAMENTAL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 


The present statute relating to ‘‘the Fundamental Course of 
Instruction’’ is as follows: 

40.80. Orthography, orthoepy, reading, writing, English grammar 
and composition, geography, arithmetic, elements of agriculture, his- 
tory and civil government of the United States and of the State of 
Wisconsin, citizenship and such other branches as the board may 
determine, shall be taught in every district school. All instruction 
shall be in the English language, except that the district board or 
the board of education may, in their discretion, cause any foreign 
language to be taught by a competent teacher to such pupils as 
desire it, not to exceed one hour each day. 

In addition to the above named subjects, separate enact- 
ments, as we have seen, provide for the teaching of physiology 
and hygiene, moral and humane instruction, and instruction 
in the prevention of accidents. Other subjects, such as music, 
drawing, nature study, manual training and domestic science, 
or a foreign language, have been included by action of dis- 
trict boards or boards of education, either upon their own 
initiative or in accordance with suggestions contained in the 
manual of the course of study for elementary schools, which is 
issued by the state department of public instruction. 


XI 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE LAWS 


A system of popular education depends for its success on 
several factors, one of the most important of which is the num- 
ber of months each child attends school each year and the 
regularity of such attendance during the entire school year. 
It would seem that parents uniformly would be so imbued 
with the value of an education that they would put forth 
every effort and make every sacrifice necessary to keep their 
children in school. But the history of education the world 
over demonstrates that unless some compulsion is exercised 
by the state, parents are apt to be derelict in sending their 
children to school and keeping them in school long enough to 
assure them a good education, 


EARLY CONDITIONS 


Many Children Failed to Attend School. From the time 
Wisconsin became a state to 1879, a period of thirty-one years, 
there were no compulsory education laws on the statute 
books. Agitation in favor of some compulsory attendance 
law, however, began early in the sixties, when it was discov- 
ered that half of the children living in the country, and a 
large proportion of those living in the villages and cities, 
either did not attend school at all or attended only a compara- 
tively short time and in a most irregular manner. 

It was claimed by the early settlers that the poor attend- 
ance was due to the following reasons: 

(1) The schoolhouses were wretched affairs, lacking in 
physical comforts of every kind. 

(2) The condition of the roads was bad, especially in the 
fall and spring, when they were almost impassable. 

(3) The school districts were often very large, thus making 
it necessary for the children to travel long distances. 
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(4) The early pioneers were engaged in fighting nature to 
gain a livelihood and when the children were old enough to 
work, the boys helped on the farm and the girls assisted the 
mothers in domestic work. 

(5) The exceedingly poor teaching was also conducive to 
the irregularity of attendance. 


First Discussion of Compulsory Education. The first dis- 
cussion of the subject of compulsory education was had in the 
assembly committee on education in 1866, but aside from the 
fact that this discussion disclosed the fact that there was a 
great amount of illiteracy in the state, nothing was accom- 
plished. 


TRUANT SCHOOLS 


The legislature of 1873 took the first step to compel truants 
to attend school. It authorized cities to organize truant schools 
and to pass ordinances compelling children who did not attend 
a regular public or private school to attend a truant school. 
However, no truant schools were ever organized under the 
law. 

The argument used against the truancy act was that to be 
effective it should require truants to attend schools already 
established and not special truant schools which were to be 
established. However, the opinion steadily gained ground 
that when the state decided to compel each citizen to pay a 
part of his income to support the public schools the state at the 
same time assumed an obligation to compel the children to at- 
tend school and thus to insure every child at least so much of 
an education as might be necessary to fit him to discharge 
properly the duties of citizenship. 

However, the discussion of compulsory education also dis- 
closed the existence of a widespread opinion that while par- 
ents might be compelled to give their children an education to 
fit them to be useful members of society, this should not be 
construed to mean that their children must have exactly the 
kind of education the state might desire to provide for them. 
Parents, it was claimed, should be allowed to secure the neces- 
sary education for their children where and how they pleased. 
This, it was held, would remove the subject of compulsory 
education from ‘‘the battle field of sects and parties,’’ and the 
rights of the individual would not be infringed upon. 
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SUPERINTENDENT F'ALLOWS’ REPORT 


In 1873 the assembly adopted a resolution directing the 
state superintendent of public instruction to make an investi- 
gation of truancy and compulsory education laws in the United 
States and foreign countries and submit the results of his in- 
vestigations, together with his recommendations, to the next 
session of the legislature. 


Every Child a Right to an Education. State Superintend- 
ent Samuel Fallows, to whom the resolution was directed, 
made such a report in December, 1873, just prior to the meet- 
ing of the legislature. The following is a brief summary of that 
report: 


‘‘In Wisconsin in 1870 over 17 per cent of the adult males 
were illiterate, and 55,000 inhabitants, 10 years and over, were 
unable to read. There were between 40 and 50 thousand chil- 
dren in the state who did not attend school at all in 1870. 
Since the payment of taxes for educational purposes is made 
compulsory, education should also be made compulsory. The 
prevailing sentiment among the leading educators of the 
United States is that each child has a right to an education, 
and that the state should maintain that right by positive en- 
actment of laws,’’ 


Tue First CompuLsory ATTENDANCE LAW 


Nothing, however, was accomplished until 1879 when the 
legislature passed a most modest compulsory attendance law. 
This law provided that children between the ages of 7 and 15 
years were to attend a public or a private school at least 12 
weeks in each school year. But the law was too weak to be 
effective. It excused non-attendance on the flimsiest pretexts 
so that thousands of exemptions were claimed under this act 
and allowed. Its enforcement lay in the hands of each dis- 
trict board with the result that it virtually was a dead letter. 


Tre ComPpuLsory EpucatTion Law AMENDED 


The Bennett Law. This early act was amended by the law 
of 1889. The new law compelled every parent to send his 
children between the ages of 7 and 14 to some public or pri- 
vate school for a period of not less than 12 weeks in each 
school year, but added that ‘‘no school shall be regarded as a 
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school under the act unless there shall be taught therein as 
part of the elementary education of children, reading, writing, 
arithmetic and U. S. history in the English language.”’ 

This act became known as the Bennett Law, and was con- 
strued as an attempt to control in a measure the course of 
study of parochial and other private schools.’ The parochial 
school interests of the state objected most strenuously to the 
law and it became the controlling and determining issue of the 
political campaign in 1890. The Republicans, who were held 
responsible for the introduction and passage of the act, lost 
the election and the democratic legislature of 1891 promptly 
repealed the objectionable provision, and placed the maximum 
age at 13 years. In 1901 the age limit was changed from 13 to 
14 years. 


The Truancy Law Strengthened. It was not until 1903 
that another attempt was made to strengthen the compulsory 
education law. The law of 1903 did considerable good, par- 
ticularly in the cities, but in the villages and rural communities 
it proved to be very much of a dead letter law. The reason 
for its non-enforcement lay in the fact that the district boards, 
which were required to enforce the law, placed business and 
personal friendship above the law. It resulted in much strife, 
quarreling and trouble for members of these boards and was 
allowed to become inoperative. 


The Truancy Law of 1907. In 1907 the legislative commit- 
tee of the State Teachers’ Association and that of the County 
Superintendents’ Association united in drafting a more 
stringent compulsory education law. These committees met 
representatives of the parochial school interests of the state 
to secure their cooperation, and when a bill was prepared 
which was satisfactory to all concerned, little trouble was ex- 
perienced in putting it through the legislature. This law de- 
elared that any person having under his control any child be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 14 years, (or 14 and 16, unless regu- 
larly and legally employed), shall cause such child to be en- 
rolled and attend some public, parochial or private school 
regularly in cities of the first class during the full period and 
hours of the calendar year that the school is in session; in all 
other cities not less than eight months; and in towns and vil- 
lages not less than six months in each school year, provided 
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that instruction given during the required period elsewhere 
than at school by a competent instructor shall be equivalent 
to school attendance. 

The compulsory education law was again amended in 1921. 
This amendment provided that under certain conditions at- 
tendance at a public, private or parochial school at least half 
time, or at a continuation school at least eight hours a week 
for at least eight months of the year, was required of all 
persons who had completed the period of compulsory full time 
education, but who had not completed four years of school 
work above the elementary grades and who were not at least 
18 years of age. 


How the Law Works. The data with reference to non-at- 
tendance in school districts under the jurisdiction of the county 
superintendent is collected by teachers and reported to county 
superintendents who in turn report to the industrial commis- 
sion at Madison and to the office of the sheriff of the county. 
The sheriff as a rule does not care to be bothered with the en- 
forcement of the law and the industrial commission hitherto 
has not been very active punishing violators of the law. 

The law has worked out best in the cities of the first class, 
namely, Milwaukee, because in Milwaukee it requires contin- 
uous attendance during the calendar year that the school is 
in session, and there are competent attendance officers that 
strictly enforce the law. In the cities outside of Milwaukee 
the law is also enforced quite satisfactorily because there also 
the enforcement machinery is satisfactory. 

However, in country districts the law is not very effective. 
In these schools the average daily attendance and the total 
actual number of days of attendance are much lower than in 
the cities of the state, and it is safe to assume that until 
consolidation of school districts and transportation of children 
to and from school are introduced, the school year in country 
districts will continue to be much shorter and the attendance 
much more irregular and lower than in city districts. 


(3) LOGAN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, LA CROSSE. : 


XII 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


Prior to 1848 the so-called public schools were not ‘‘free”’ 
public schools; that is, schools supported entirely by public 
taxation. They were supported partly by public taxation and 
partly by private subscriptions and donations. They were, 
with few exceptions, elementary schools, of the one-room-one- 
teacher type in which were collected children varying in age 
from 5 to 18 years, and little effort was made to properly grade 
these pupils. The course of study was limited to reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, grammar and arithmetic. Occasionally an ambi- 
tious eastern college man who happened to be teaching such 
a school included Latin or algebra in the course of study, but 
the many recitations required by the regular work precluded 
devoting much time to these advanced subjects. The instruc- 
tion included much memory work and much “‘individual’’ 
reciting of lessons learned from textbooks, 


Private ACADEMIES 


Academies Established Under Special Acts. Besides the 
quasi public schools there were many private elementary 
schools in the territory of Wisconsin and some sixty private 
academies. The academies were patterned after those of 
Massachusetts in which state they had their origin. While 
many academies were established by various religious denomi- 
nations, such schools were for the most part established, con- 
trolled and managed by stock companies organized under spe- 
cial acts of the legislative assembly and the state legislature. 
Dormitories were often connected with the academies. 


The Purpose of the Academies. The primary purpose of the 
academies was to prepare young men and women for college. 
But these schools also attracted students who, having no ex- 
press intention of going to college, desired to avail them- 
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selves of the opportunity of securing a liberal education. This 
class of students had a tendency to modify the courses of study 
in the academies by making them meet, more nearly, the needs 
of practical life. Thus in addition to the preparatory courses 
for college many of the schools introduced commercial courses 
to prepare students for business life, and courses in the com- 
mon branches which were designed to prepare students to pass 
the examination for teachers’ certificates. 


The Courses of Study. Naturally the courses of study dif- 
fered widely, but as a rule, they included many subjects such 
as higher arithmetic, algebra, geometry and possibly trig- 
onometry and calculus; Latin, Greek, and either French or 
German; English grammar, word analysis, rhetoric, composi- 
tion and elocution; political and physical geography, physiol- 
ogy, botany, natural philosophy (physics), geology and astron- 
omy; general history, political economy and the science of gov- 
ernment. Some of the schools offered commercial subjects, 
mental and moral philosophy, philosophy of natural history, 
and logic. Many academies also offered ‘‘full elementary 
school courses for all grades of pupils.’’ The courses were 
considered simply as a ‘‘bill of fare,’’ the students being al- 
lowed wide latitude in the selection of subjects which often 
varied from the ‘‘Three R’s to Latin and philosophy.’’ 

While the work done in many of the academies was of a 
high quality, it was wretchedly poor in others. However, one 
good effect of the academies was the encouragement of the 
idea of higher education. But, since they were attended very 
largely by the sons and daughters of the wealthier classes, 
they tended to create a higher and lower stratum in society, 
which reacted unfavorably on citizenship. 

Then also, the public schools, because they lacked the pat- 
ronage of the wealthier classes of citizens, were poorly sup- 
ported. The ‘‘social and political leaders’’ were interested in 
keeping school taxes down since they were paying tuition to 
the academies, and it became a truism that the more the aca- 
demies flourished the worse became the so-called public schools, 
which naturally were attended largely by the children of the 
poorer classes, and in some sections of the state became known 
as ‘‘poverty schools,”’ 
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Gradual Disappearance of Academies. With the introduc- 
tion of the free public school system in 1849, which was sup- 
ported entirely by public taxation, the private elementary 
schools were soon forced out of existence, and, while the aca- 
demies continued to flourish for a number of years, the organi- 
zation of free public high schools together with the growing 
discontent with the private and sectarian management of the 
academies, gradually resulted in the disappearance of nearly 
all of these schools, also. 


ESTABLISHMENT oF High ScHOOLS 


The First Free Public High School. The first movement for 
a free public high school was inaugurated in Southport by 
Michael Frank. Southport, besides having eleven private ele- 
mentary schools, had an academy and one ‘‘ private select high 
school.’’ In 1845, as we have seen, Southport organized free 
public elementary schools, and soon thereafter, Michael Frank, 
through his newspaper, pamphlets and public addresses, ef- 
fectively applied the doctrine of democracy to the public 
school system, declaring that the constitution contemplated 
a complete system of free public schools from the primary 
school to the university, and that the large purpose of this sys- 
tem of public education was to assure to all children, rich or 
poor, an opportunity to secure both an elementary and a high 
school education. Soon other educational leaders rallied to his 
support and the proposition to establish a free public high 
school was carried by a large vote at the special school meet- 
ing called to consider that question. A fine brick schoolhouse 
was built and in it was opened, July 31, 1849, the first free pub- 
lie high school in Wisconsin. Thus Michael Frank, the father 
of the first free elementary school, also became the father of 
the first free public high school in the state. 


Growth of High Schools Slow. The movement in favor of 
free high schools, so auspiciously launched in Kenosha, as 
Southport was now called, paved the way for progressive and 
broad-minded citizens of other cities and villages to urge the 
establishment of high schools. The growth of high schools in 
the state, however, was slow. The supporters of academies and 
seminaries naturally opposed the idea, and the fact that addi- 
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tional taxes were required was used very effectively as an argu- 
ment against the organization of such schools. 

However, as the villages grew in population and organized 
as cities, the independent districts in them which supported 
two or more graded schools were consolidated, and usually one 
or two elementary schools of from four to eight rooms together 
with a central high school were established. In 1853 the sec- 
ond high school was thus organized at Racine, and by 1865 
high schools had been established at Kenosha, Janesville, She- 
boygan, Oshkosh, Green Bay, La Crosse, Fond du Lac, Madi- 
son, Watertown and Prairie du Chien. 


McMynn Urges Organization of High Schools. J. G. Mc- 
Mynn, who had been principal of the high school at Kenosha, 
and who became principal of the newly-organized high school 
of Racine in 1853, was a staunch supporter of secondary edu- 
cation. In 1865, as state superintendent, he declared in his 
annual report, ‘‘ We must look to the high schools and the acade- 
mies for the training that is to fit our young men (and women) 
for the practical pursuits of life. Every city and village ought 
to found a high school as soon as practicable to complement 
its primary and grammar school.”’ 


The First High School Law. The first general law relating 
to the organization of high schools was passed by the legislature 
in 1856. This act authorized any two or more adjoining dis- 
tricts, by a two-thirds vote in each district, to unite to form a 
union high school district. Such high school district, however, 
was not ‘‘to impair the organization of primary districts within 
the union district.’ A board of education for the administra- 
tion of the high school was to be elected by the voters of the 
high school district. The expense of maintenance of the high 
school was to be defrayed by a tax upon the real and personal 
property of the union district and was to be called a union high 
school tax. The board of education together with the town 
superintendent were to determine the qualifications necessary 
for admission to the high school, the course of study, and the 
textbooks. Applicants desirous of teaching in the high school 
were to submit to a special examination conducted by the board 
of education and the town superintendent. 

The special purpose of the law was to encourage the organiza- 
tion of rural high school districts, but while the law was a care- 
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fully prepared measure it was apparently in advance of public 
sentiment on the high school question. The people feared there 
might be danger in sacrificing certain local rights and powers 
by allowing their districts to be merged into a union district, if 
only for high school purposes. The law was a dead letter from 
the time it was put on the statute books until its repeal late in 
the seventies, no high school district ever having been organized 
under it. 


The Free High School Law of 1875. It was not until 1875 
that the legislature made another attempt by means of general 
legislation to provide for the organization of high schools. The 
law declared that any town, incorporated village, city, or school 
district might establish not exceeding two free high schools 
whenever a majority of the legal voters voting upon the ques- 
tion favored the establishment of such a school. It also pro- 
vided that two or more adjoining towns or districts might unite 
in establishing a high school. The high schools were to be 
controlled and supervised by a high school board composed of 
three members chosen by a convention of the district officers of 
all the school districts composing the high school district. 

This law for the first time introduced the feature of special 
state aid by providing that any free high school maintained for 
thirteen or more weeks in any one year was to receive state aid 
to the extent of one-half the amount actually expended for in- 
struction, not, however, exceeding $500 in any one year. Dis- 
tricts having a population of more than 3,000 were to receive an 
increase of $100 for each additional 300 of population. The 
high school boards were also authorized to receive and expend 
donations and bequests made to aid in the maintenance of the 
schools. The state superintendent was required to certify to 
the secretary of state showing what towns or districts were en- 
titled to state aid, and the amount of such aid to which each dis- 
trict was entitled. A sum not to exceed $25,000 was to be drawn 
from the state treasury annually for the purposes provided by 
the law. 

This high school law, like the one of 1856, was designed pri- 
marily to bring to rural communities more advanced instruec- 
tion than that afforded by the district schools, but compara- 
tively few rural districts and towns took advantage of it by 
establishing high schools. On the other hand, in the larger vil- 
lages and in the cities it acted as a stimulus to education and 
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within a few years the upper departments of many graded 
schools in these communities were transformed into high 
schools. 


Phenomenal Increase in High School Enrollment. After 1875 
various laws were passed by the legislature authorizing the 
establishment of district, union, consolidated and junior high 
schools. There were in the state in June, 1923, 394 four-year 
high schools, 19 senior and 25 junior high schools. Besides this 
there were 150 state graded schools offering one, two or three 
years of high school work. 

The enrollment in the high schools has steadily increased. In 
1912-13 the total enrollment was 40,112, and in 1922-23 it was 
79,340, an increase of nearly 100 per cent. There was also a 
corresponding increase in the number of high school teachers. 

The holding power of the high schools is exemplified by the 
fact that of the 21,479 that entered the high schools for the first 
time in 1918, 12,079, or nearly 57 per cent, were graduated in 
1922. 


State ConTROL OF QUALIFICATIONS OF HicH ScHoot TEACHERS 


When high schools were first established district boards and 
boards of education paid little attention to the educational 
qualifications either of the principals or the teachers, so that 
the qualifications ranged all the way from college graduation to 
third-grade county certificates. 

In 1881 a law was passed requiring principals of free high 
schools to hold a university, college or normal school diploma or 
a state certificate. Ten years later a new law declared that 
principals and assistants of high schools were to be eligible to 
teach only on the approval of their legal qualifications by the 
state superintendent. This provision, being ignored in many 
instances, an act was passed in 1892 which authorized the state 
superintendent to refuse the special state aid to any high school 
that was not living up to the requirements of the law. In con- 
sequence of this power, lodged in the state superintendent, many 
principals and assistants qualified by taking examinations con- 
ducted by the state board of examiners. 

While the qualifications of high school teachers have grad- 
ually been increased as the years went on, the idea is fast 
erystallizing in the state to the effect that no teacher should be 
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allowed to teach in a high school who has not had at least four 
years’ training of collegiate grade. 


HiexH Scuoou Coursss or Srupy 


Early Courses. The high school courses prior to 1875 were 
similar to the courses of study offered by the academies, with 
which, in a way, the early high schools were in competition. 
Most of the courses were only ten or twelve weeks long, thus 
enabling the high schools, like the academies, to introduce a 
multiplicity of short courses. In many instances the publishers 
of textbooks recognized the fact that the subject matter had to 
be cut down to enable the schools to do the intensive work re- 
quired to complete the subjects within the limits of the short 
terms. There were on the market textbooks like Steele’s 14 
weeks in Physics, Steele’s 14 weeks in Chemistry, and Swinton’s 
Brief History of the United States, in which the subject matter 
was presented in ‘‘concentrated form.’’ With few exceptions 
all the courses offered in the high schools called for purely book- 
study and reciting lessons memoriter. 


The Purpose of Early High Schools. The purpose of these 
early high schools, like that of the academies, was to prepare 
students to enter college. However, largely through the influ- 
ence of the University of Wisconsin the number of subjects in 
the high school courses of study was gradually reduced and the 
time devoted to each lengthened, so that the high schools were 
prepared for the great reform which was introduced by the de- 
partment of public instruction soon after the Free High School 
Law was put on the statute books in 1875. 

This act was known as the ‘‘free’’ high school law because 
the high schools to be organized under it, unlike the academies, 
offered instruction ‘‘free’’ from tuition. The law required, 
among other things, that the state superintendent prepare high 
school courses of study which the high schools of the state might 
or might not accept. However, these suggestive courses were 
usually accepted without material changes by superintendents 
or principals acting for boards of education. 


Courses Prepared Under Direction of the State Superintend- 


ent. Under the direction of the state superintendent three high 
school courses were prepared. One was a three-year course 1n- 
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tended for towns, cities and villages of less than 6,000 inhab- 
itants, the others were four-year courses for cities and towns 
having a population of more than 6,000. These courses were 
as follows: 


THREE-YEAR COURSES 


First Year 
First Term Second Term Third Term 
Arithmetic Higher Arithmetic Higher Arithmetic 
Grammar English Grammarand Sentential Analysis 
Geography Sentential Analysis Physical Geography 


Physical Geography 


Second Year 
Elementary Algebra | Elementary Algebr Elementary Algebra 


Physiology Physiology Natural Philosophy 
History of U.S. History of U.S. German or Bookkeeping 
Third Year 

Plane Geometry Plane Geometry Solid Geometry 

Natural Philosophy Botany Botany 

German or Science of German or Rhetoric German or Mental 
Civil Government Science 


Four- YEAR CouRSsES 


ENGLISH COURSE 


First Year 
Arithmetic Arithmetic Arithmetic 
English Grammar English Grammar and Sentential Analysis 


Descriptive Geography Sentential Analysis Physical Geography 
Physical Geography 


Second Year 
Elementary Algebra Elementary Algebra Elementary Algebra 


Physiology Physiology Natural Philosoph 

History of U.S. History of U. S. History of Hagan 
Third Year 

Plane Geometry Plane Geometry Solid Geometry 


Natural Philosophy Science of Government Botany 


History of England Bookkeeping or Ger- German or Rhetoric 
or German man 


Fourth Year 
Higher Algebra Higher Algebra Moral Science 
Botany, : Ancient History or Ancient History or 
Rhetoric and English Zoology Geology 
Literature Mental Science 


Political Economy 
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CLASSICAL COURSE 


First Yéar 
n en Term Second Term Third Term 
rithmetic Arithmetic Arith i 
English Grammar Latin PhienL Gee one 


Descriptive Geography Physical Geography 


Elementary Algebra 
Latin 


Second Year 


Elementary Algebra 
Latin 


Latin 


Elementary Algebra 
Latin 


History of U. S. History of U. S. Greek 
Third Year 
Plane Geometry Plane Geometry Latin 
Latin Latin Botany 
Greek Greek Greek 
Fourth Year 
Latin Latin Latin 
Botany Ancient History Ancient History - 
Greek Greek Greek 
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Assistance of University Professors. In the preparation of 
the above courses State Superintendent Searing had the assist- 
ance of several professors of the University of Wisconsin. The 
courses represented a fundamental modification of the early 
high school courses. Fewer subjects were offered by eliminat- 
ing on the one hand subjects that were considered of college 
grade and on the other hand subjects that were considered as 
being elementary school subjects. In the main, however, the 
four-year English and classical courses represented differen- 
tiated classical academy courses and were designed primarily 
to prepare students for the university or college. It is rather 
singular that State Superintendent Searing should have ignored 
his own views in the preparation of these high school courses of 
study, for in his annual report of 1874 he declared, ‘‘Very much 
has been said by the friends of the university respecting the 
need of intermediate schools in order to secure the fullest devel- 
opment and welfare of the university, but what is everywhere 
needed is not so much the preparatory school as the supple- 
mentary school.’’ It should also be observed that the first three 
years of the four-year English course were practically identical 
with the regular three-year course designed for cities of less 


than 6,000 inhabitants. 
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Much Time Devoted to Ancient Languages and Mathematics. 
In the regular three-year course three units of mathematics were 
required, in the four-year English course three and two-thirds 
units, and in the classical course two and two-thirds units. In 
the classical course three and two-thirds units were required in 
Latin and two and one-third in Greek. Thus three-fourths of 
the time during four years was devoted to ancient languages 
and mathematics. Comparatively little time was devoted to 
English, only one-third of a unit being required in the classical 
course and one and one-third unit in the English course. 


Elective Principle Recognized. The elective principle was 
recognized in a general way by offering a choice betwen two 
differentiated four-year courses. While no options were allowed 
in the classical course, several were offered in the other courses. 
The only vocational subject offered in the three courses was 
bookkeeping. The three-year courses required nine units for 
graduation and the four-year courses twelve units. 

Since there were comparatively few cities in Wisconsin hav- 
ing a population of 6,000 or over in 1875, most of the high 
schools of that time had the standardized three-year course. 
However, the administration of this comparatively simple 
course was made difficult by the fact that in many of the smaller 
cities and in nearly all of the villages, the necessary high school 
assistants were not provided by the school boards. The prin- 
cipal was expected to teach the high school department ‘‘alone 
and unaided,’’ thus necessitating some twelve recitations daily, 
since he was expected according to instructions from the state 
superintendent to include exercises in reading and composition 
in addition to the regular course. Naturally under such eondi- 


tions the courses offered continued for some years to be strictly 
book courses. 


The High School Manual. In 1893 the first high school 
manual was prepared under the direction of the state superin- 
tendent. The manual indicated the amount of subject matter 
to be included in the various subjects, made suggestions as to 
the best textbooks to be used, and offered suggestions as to 
methods of teaching. A number of university professors co- 
operated with the state department in the preparation of the 
manual. The high school manual has been revised a number of 


times and has been of great value in shaping the subject matter 
and instruction in the high schools. 
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Vocational Subjects Introduced. The gradual development 
of the resources of the state and the consequent introduction 
of diversified industries, the increase in population, the enact- 
ment of compulsory education laws, and the desire on the part 
of parents, particularly in cities and villages, to give their chil- 
dren an opportunity to secure a more complete education, all 
had the effect of materially increasing the number of pupils that 
finished the elementary school and entered the high school. 

Coincident with the increase in attendance in the high schools, 
the people began to realize that since comparatively few of the 
graduates of high schools enter the university, the needs of the 
large majority of students who do not go to college should be 
recognized by including ‘‘more practical’? subjects in the 
courses of study. 

The reaction against the purely literary and classical courses 
resulted in increasing the number of differentiated courses. 
Some of the new subjects that were introduced were vocational 
in character, such as manual training, domestic science, stenog- 
raphy, bookkeeping, and agriculture. Beginning in 1885 high 
schools were by law required to teach theory and art of teach- 
ing, but this subject was discontinued in most high schools by 
1902. In 1907 three high schools introduced courses for the 
training of teachers for rural schools and in 1913 this movement 
was stimulated by a law which offered special state aid to high 
schools offering such specialized vocational courses. 


Type Courses. The high school manuals issued since 1908 
contain a general-type course of study which is to serve as a 
suggestive basis to principals in preparing courses of study. In 

4 this type course there is a core of required work including two 

éunits of mathematics, two of English, two of history and two of 
science. These units are the same as those required of all en- 
trants to the university. The student selects the other subjects 
to complete his course from a list of subjects published in the 
manual. This is usually done with the assistance of the prin- 
cipal. 

A list of subjects is also given in the manual from which the 
high school principal may choose in constructing his courses of 
study. The manual also suggests the amount of time that 
should be given to subjects that are included in any of the 
courses of study, and that the high school work be adapted to 
meet local needs. The law requires that all courses adopted by 
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local boards of education must be approved by the state super- 
intendent in order that the school may share in the distribution 
of the special state aid. 


INSPECTION AND SUPERVISION OF H1agH SCHOOLS 


Little Supervision of High Schools. The law of 1849 made it 
the duty of the state superintendent, among other things, ‘‘to 
visit as far and as often as practicable every county in the state 
for the purpose of inspecting the schools and diffusing as widely 
as possible by addresses and personal communications with 
school officers, teachers and parents a knowledge of the existing 
defects and desirable improvements in the administration of the 
system and the government and instruction of the schools.”’ 

This provision, which may have been suitable for early pio- 
neer days, was not materially modified for many years after it 
was first put on the statute books, though the population of the 
state and the number of public schools had increased by leaps 
and bounds. Realizing the physical impossibility of even re- 
motely living up to the requirements of the law, state superin- 
tendents recommended repeatedly the enactment of a law which 
would authorize them to appoint an assistant or assistants who 
could help in supervising the schools of the state, but the legis- 
lature turned a deaf ear to such proposals. 


Unofficial Inspection by the University. During the first 
twenty-five years of its existence the University of Wisconsin 
depended almost wholly on its preparatory department for its 
students in the regular college courses. Non-graduates of the 
preparatory department could enter the university only upon 
passing a rigid entrance examination. However, there were 
several special courses which students who were not graduates 
of high schools were allowed to enter without passing an ex- 
amination. By 1875, about 50 per cent of the students entering 
the regular university courses were graduates of Wisconsin high 
schools. 

With the advent of President Bascom, increased pressure was 
brought to bear upon the high schools to so shape their courses 
of study that the primary purpose of the schools would be to 
prepare their graduates for entrance to the university. 

In 1876 the university introduced for the first time the Sys- 
tem of accrediting high schools. Certain professors of the uni- 
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versity were released for longer or shorter periods during the 
school year to inspect the high schools of the state to determine 
the schools that were entitled by their work to being placed on 
the accredited list of the university. Students entering the uni- 
versity from such accredited high schools could do so without 
being required to pass an entrance examination. 

By means of this system of accrediting high schools the uni- 
versity gained such control over the courses of study of these 
schools that President Bascom in 1880 was able to announce 
the discontinuance of the preparatory department of the uni- 
versity. 


The Dilemma of the State Superintendent. The high school 
law of 1875, by requiring the state superintendent to certify to 
the secretary of state showing what towns or districts were 
entitled to state aid and the amount of such aid by virtue of 
their having lived up to the provisions of the law in regard to 
entrance requirements and courses of study, gave the superin- 
tendent considerable potential control over the high schools. 
But he had no way of discovering the character of the instruc- 
tion given in the high schools except by personal inspection, 
since he had no assistants to whom he could delegate the work 
of determining whether the high schools lived up to the re- 
quirements of the law or not. 


A Yankee Compromise. An act passed in 1883 intensified the 
situation in regard to supervision by requiring the state superin- 
tendent ‘‘to exercise such personal supervision and make such 
personal inspection of the work of all free high schools as they 
seem to require and other duties of his office may warrant.”’ 
Again the state superintendent protested to the legislature his 
utter inability to live up to the requirements of such a law, and 
in 1885 the legislature indulged in a ‘‘ Yankee Compromise”’ by 
amending the law of 1883 by adding the clause, ‘‘and he may 
call to his assistance in the work of inspection and supervision 
of free high schools, the professor of theory and art of teaching 
in the university, and occupy so much of his time as will not 
interfere with a proper discharge of his duties in connection 
with the university.”’ 


Constitutional Powers of the State Superintendent Delegated 
to the University. The professorship of the science and art of 
teaching was created in 1885 by the university regents when 
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they reopened the department for the training of teachers which 
had been discontinued in 1866, at the time of the establishment 
of the first normal school. It was made a part of the duty of 
this professor to take charge of the inspection of high schools 
with reference to placing them on the accredited list of prepara- 
tory schools. He was to be assisted by other members of the 
faculty in this work of inspection. 

The peculiar arrangement whereby this professor, together 
with his assistants, while inspecting high schools for the univer- 
sity, should at the same time act as an assistant to the state 
superintendent in supervising the work of the high schools, vir- 
tually meant the transference of the constitutional powers and 
duties of supervision of the state superintendent, so.far as the 
high schools were concerned, to the University of Wisconsin. It 
was to be expected this unconstitutional act was resented by the 
state superintendent, and in 1889 the legislature authorized him 
to appoint a regular state high school inspector who was ‘‘to 
assist him in visiting, inspecting and supervising the free high 
schools of the state, at a salary of eighteen hundred dollars per 
year and reimbursement for all actual and necessary expenses 
incurred.”’ 


Dua System or INSPECTION 


Official and Unofficial Inspection. However, the unofficial in- 
spection of high schools by the university did not cease when 
the state superintendent was by law authorized to appoint an 
assistant to inspect and supervise the work of those schools. On 
the contrary, the university systematized its inspection of these 
schools by appointing a regular inspector of high schools who 
was required to devote all of his time to the work of inspection 
and to the placement of graduates of the university in teaching 
positions in the high schools of the state. 

Thus was inaugurated a dual system of inspection and super- 
vision of high schools, the official inspection by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction and the unofficial inspection by 


the University of Wisconsin, and this has continued to the 
present time. 


University Inspection of High Schools. The system of inspec- 
tion, as worked out by the university authorities, authorizes the 
inspector to call on each department of the university to furnish 
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at least one man whenever needed who has had practical ex- 
perience in high school work, either as principal or as assistant. 
When a high school is to be inspected the inspector selects from 
his list one or two or more men, the number depending on the 
size of the high school, to inspect the school. 

The men are instructed to make a thorough inspection of the 
physical condition of the building, the general equipment of the 
school, the equipment of the laboratories, the classroom teach- 
ing and on oceasion the textbooks used. During free periods or 
at the close of school the inspectors have consultations with the 
individual teachers whose work they have inspected. They 
make suggestions to teachers as to how their teaching can be 
improved and if the textbooks are found to be unsatisfactory, 
they make recommendations for the elimination of undesirable 
texts and the substitution of others recommended by the in- 
spector. 

Each inspector fills out official blanks on which the school and 
the teachers, and the principal, provided he also acts as an in- 
structor, are rated. Usually a brief oral report is made to the 
president of the local board of education and a complete writ- 
ten report containing the findings of the inspectors together 
with their recommendations is sent to the principal or superin- 
tendent. One copy of the report is also filed in the office of the 
university high school inspector. 

The report of the inspectors is presented to the so-called in- 
spectional staff of the university and after a discussion official 
action is taken resulting in placing the school on the accredited 
list or in placing it on the list conditionally, or dropping the 
school from the accredited list. 


An Objection to University Inspection. One objection to this 
system of inspection, aside from the fact that it is wholly un- 
authorized by law, lies in the fact that, even though the inspec- 
tors may have had a little experience in high school teaching, 
the men sent out are university specialists and can hardly be ex- 
pected to make a well-balanced survey of a high school with its 
various departments and courses of study. They are naturally 
inclined to spend most of their time with the teachers who are 
teaching the subjects they are teaching or kindred ones, and 
are apt to slight other teachers whose work they feel they are 
not in a position to judge properly, Their final report 1s, for 
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this reason, apt to be influenced too much by their own specialty 
and thus becomes narrowing or misleading. 


INSPECTION UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE NorTH CENTRAL 
CoLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


A New ‘‘Accrediting Agency.’’ About 1900 a new university 
and college ‘‘accrediting agency’’ came into the field, known as 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. This association was called into being by a self- 
appointed committee of college men at Evanston, Illinois, as 
early as 1895. They were perfectly frank about the purpose of 
the new association. They declared that in the early nineties 
the colleges, particularly the eastern ones, took the position that 
the high schools were not properly preparing students for col- 
lege, and it was necessary for the graduates of high schools to 
spend at least a year in a special preparatory school to have it 
put on the finishing touches necessary for entrance to college. 


Purpose of the Association. This state of affairs was to be 
changed through the efforts of the new association by a re- 
organization of the public high school with a view ‘‘to enriching 
its program and bridging the gap between the high schools and 
the institutions of higher learning.’’ 

But it was not until 1900 that the association became active 
in assisting the University of Wisconsin in ‘‘modifying and 
standardizing,’’ from the college viewpoint, the high school 
courses of study. The fact that nearly all of the four-year high 
schools of the state had given ‘‘major attention to university 
entrance requirements’’ made no difference to this new agency 
of high school control. 


How ‘‘Voluntary’’ Relations Were Established. The pressure 
introduced by the university to induce the high schools to fall ° 
into line in meeting its entrance requirements was used as suc- 
cessfully by this association of colleges to ‘‘induce’”’ the high 
schools to ‘‘stiffen”’ still more the subject matter of high school 
branches to meet the ‘‘clearly and definitely inspectable units 
of educational achievement,’’ as set down by the association. 

The bait that was held out was that any high school that met 
the college entrance requirements, as laid down by the associa- 
tion, would be put on the list of accredited high schools whose 
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graduates would be entitled to enter any college or university 
that is a member of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

According to the constitution of the association this new in- 
spectional work was to be done in each state by the regular uni- 
versity inspector and his assistants. Thus the inspectional force 
of the university not only inspected high schools to determine 
whether they should be placed or kept on the university list of 
accredited high schools, but whenever requested to do so these 
inspectors decided whether a high school was also worthy of 
being placed on the accredited list of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

After a few of the larger high schools in the state had thus 
been placed on the accredited list, most principals of the larger 
high schools felt it incumbent upon themselves to have their 
high schools also placed on such ‘‘preferred”’ lists, well know- 
ing that if they did not do so some prominent members of their 
community might be under the impression that the schools were 
not up to standard and hence could not aspire to being placed 
on such lists. And so today there are over 110 of the high 
schools of Wisconsin that entered into ‘‘voluntary relations’’ 
with the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 


Coercive Measures Used. If now some high school on the list 
transgresses by, say, engaging the services of a graduate of a 
normal school who has taken a three-year course for the train- 
ing of high school teachers, one year more of training than the 
state law requires him to have to teach in a high school, it does 
not matter how good a teacher he may be, the school is warned 
to drop him from the list of teachers or be ‘‘dropped’”’ from the 
list of accredited schools, and that threat usually is enough to 
bring such ‘‘recalcitrant’’ principal to time. 

The following is a sample of letters sent to high schools which 
apparently committed the unpardonable sin of having one or 
two graduates of the three-year normal school courses for the 
training of teachers as members of their faculties. 
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NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Huron, South Dakota, April 12, 1920. 
Principal of High School: 

At rhe Hieeting of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, held in Chicago March 19-20, 1920, your high school 
was accredited by the Association for the ensuing year. However, 
owing to certain facts in your annual report your state inspector was 
instructed to warn your school to plan to more completely satisfy cer- 
tain standards of the Association. Within a few weeks, you will re- 
ceive from your state inspector a complete list of the other schools 
accredited. 

Very respectfully yours, 
H. M. Gage, Secretary. 


A week or so later the principal received the following letter 
from the chairman of the Wisconsin Committee of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools: 


You have received a notice from the Secretary of the North Central 
Associationsint oFMiIngsy OU Lt Oa Gath Chess ene nearer high 
school was, at the last annual meeting, ‘warned’ for violation of 
Standard 2A. You, of course, realize that the requirements of the 
Association had not been fully met by your school, as shown by your 
last report. Due to the war, there has been a real shortage of teachers, 
especially men, and we all know that it has been difficult to secure the 
required number of competent and well-trained persons for the schools. 
The North Central Association is vigorously opposed to the lowering 
of Standards, as was shown by the resolution, adopted at Chicago on 
March 19th, by the Commission on Secondary Schools. A copy of this 
resolution was sent you a few weeks ago. 

We sincerely hope that in filling the vacancies for next year, you 
will be able to find a sufficient number of people who fully meet the 
requirements of Standard 2A. 

Very truly yours, 


ewe amen ween ween een ee nace meen enna wenn ewereneeeceencecewccccscnn= 
’ 


Chairman Wisconsin Committee. 


This method of controlling the high school courses of study, 
the qualifications of the high school teachers, and, in a measure, 
the kind of textbooks used, has come to be styled the domina- 
tion of the high schools by the colleges. 


Universiry ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Required Subjects: 


I. The following units are required of all: 


Hinglish’ 2.7.2.2 ee eee 3 or 2 units 

Mathematics 

*Algebrat2.. 1 unit 
Geometry /:/4... 2h eee 1 unit 


*College of Engineering, 1% units. 
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One toreion lanpuage= =. oe 2 units 


ILT ain: addition to the units required under I and II, a suff- 
cient number of units to make a total of fifteen must 
be offered from Groups A and B, except that not more 
than four units may be offered from Group B. 


Group A 
(Har G ML Aey tes eee: eae 1-2 Mathematics 
. Adv Aloehrass eae wy 
Meemepaneene® yg Solid Geometry 
Cermaneet conk: 1A Trigonometry —....... 1 
eG Keer sete oO ha) 1-3 : 
Hobrew «ub 1-2 Science 
Tea linn Rew eros 1-2 BOCA Yenc Yl 
[WTA 4 eee ean, ee 1-4 31010 yee eect eee 
UG ee ie A ee 1-2 Chemistry sce oes: 1 
ATS Neen ee 1.4 General sSciencce me: Y%-J 
‘ (eocra Dhyas ee %-1 
History and Civics PHYSICS RASS aire Sep if 
Pjatonyates: Sees! 1-4 Physiology: 42 sen ee % 
CGHOEy i: aa ee eee VY] ZOOLO BY aerate cee arenes Y%-1 
HMiCONOMICS 2..-.2--c0---3-c+--- % 
Group B 
Aericultare .-:-hc.-ccc6-0---+: 1-4 Domestic Arte) ....2 1-2 
Bookkeeping ............-------- 1 Drawing, Art and De- 
Commercial Law.............. YY Rigi, Rea eee 1-4 
Commercial Arithmetic.. % Mechanical Drawing...... 1-4 
Commercial Geography.. % Shop. WW Opi 2225.0... 1-2 
UF PRES Ve SOO ena eee 1-1% Shop Work and Draw- 
Aig eS als  e % PEAY ea ls NRE 2 Nk att dt 1-4 
Domestic Science ..........-. 1-2 Musie 2 ee eee 1 
Optional 22 iccccsccctarseserst Y%-1 


According to the above lists 3 or 2 units are required in Eng- 
lish. A note declares that at least 3 units are recommended for 
all entrants and will be required of all students who do not 
offer two units of one foreign language. More than two units 
of a foreign language may be offered, but students must have 
two units in one foreign language before one unit in another 

7 
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foreign language may be credited. However, one unit in a 
single foreign language may be offered as an ‘‘optional sub- 
ject.’’ It will be observed that the regulations regarding for- 
eign language units are somewhat intricate, but a careful read- 
ing makes them clear. 

Every high school student who intends to go to the university, 
without any reference as to the course he expects to take in that 
institution, or whether he has any aptitude or inclination for 
mathematics, must take a year’s work in Algebra and a year’s 
work in Geometry. Algebra and Geometry are required in spite 
of the fact that educators the world over consider these sub- 
jects more or less highly technical, having no bearing on the 
student’s environment. By most students Algebra is consid- 
ered of use only in solving intricate and impracticable arith- 
metical problems. 

It will be observed that the subjects in Group A belong to 
the ‘‘preferred list,’’ for, in addition to the units required in 
I and II, a sufficient number of units to make a total of fifteen 
may be offered from this group, while only four units may be 
offered from Group B. The reason for this is evidently that the 
subjects in Group B constitute what are designated as voca- 
tional or practical subjects which have been introduced into 
the courses of study during the past quarter of a century, con- 
trary to the advice of the colleges, and have therefore not been 
accepted as yet at their face value for entrance to the univer- 
sity. The figures after each subject in groups A and B indicate 
the minimum and maximum number of units which will be 
accepted in those subjects for entrance. 


Twelve Units Suggested by the University. There are special 
entrance requirements of the College of Letters and Science, 
College of Agriculture, and College of Engineering, and stu- 
dents who expect to go to the university and who are uncertain 
as to the college in which they will take their work are advised 
to distribute 12 units or four-fifths of the high school course 
as follows: 


Fine lish 52.00.00 crc teen at least 3 units 
Mathematics Se ee, Pra eM a ah 2 | at least 2 units 
Science fee nen hake See Nye LS at least 2 units 
Foreign Languages.) s2 ee 2, 3, or 4 units 


Fis tOt yee ee oso ee eee at least 2 units 
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The university catalogue also outlines, quite fully, the extent 
of the preparation expected in each of the subjects included 
under III, Group A, but not of the subjects included under LU, 
Group B. This, as the catalogue declares, is owing to the pres- 
ent state of development of fine and applied arts, music and 
vocational subjects in the high school curriculum, The accept- 
ance of work in these subjects for admission will be based upon 
a special inspection, and the approval of courses will depend 
primarily upon adequate equipment and efficiency of instruc- 
tion. However, the catalogue ventures to make a tentative 
statement of acceptable units in these subjects. 

One might suppose that all graduates of accredited high 
schools would be admitted to the university, but that is not the 
case. Hach entrant must present a certificate showing the satis- 
factory completion of the fifteen required units. And even that 
does not suffice. He must furnish, in addition, the reeommenda- 
tion of the principal. 


A Liberalizing Tendency. However, one liberalizing ten- 
dency should be noted. Graduates of four-year, non-accredited 
schools in Wisconsin will be admitted without examination, on 
probation, upon the recommendation of the principal, provided 
the graduate in his high school course has satisfied the full re- 
quirements for admission to the university. 


NormMat ScHooL ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


In 1911, the board of regents of normal schools tried to induce 
the high schools to meet more nearly the entrance requirements 
of the normal schools than they had done before that time. 
This was the first time in the history of the normal schools that 
any effort was made by these schools to dominate the courses of 
study of the high schools, and it was the last time. Graduation 
from any four-year high school is considered an open sesame 
to the normal schools, and each year more than twice the num- 
ber of high school graduates enter the normal schools than the 
university. 

If the board of normal school regents were so inclined they 
might imitate the board of university regents and also arrogate 
to themselves the privilege of imposing special entrance re- 
quirements and introduce a system of accrediting high schools 
with normal school inspectors in the field like that instituted by 
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the University of Wisconsin and the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Then we would have pre- 
sented a hydra-headed unofficial high school inspectional sys- 
tem par excellence and the argument might be advanced that 
the official inspection by the department of public instruction 
as guaranteed by the constitution might be dispensed with. 


RELATIONS oF MutuaL HELPFULNESS 


In view of the fact that there are so many graduates of nor- 
mal schools and the University of Wisconsin teaching in the 
high schools of the state both institutions should be interested 
in learning whether their graduates are meeting the require- 
ments of high school principals and superintendents. It would 
therefore be well to have representatives of the university and 
normal schools spend some time in the high schools to visit their 
graduates, discuss their problems with them, and discuss the 
work of the teachers with the principal and superintendent with 
the view of discovering shortcomings of recent graduates and 
how the work of teacher training may be improved, and inci- 
dentally renew their acquaintance with practical conditions of 
public school teaching. 

A principal or superintendent realizing that the results 
achieved in a certain department in his high school are not up 
to standard should be free to call in university or normal school 
professors to assist him in making an educational investigation 
or survey to determine if possible the reasons for the situation 
as it may have developed and the remedial measures to be ap- 
plied. In this way these teacher-training institutions could be 
of real service to the high schools, without appearing to inter- 
fere with their work. 


State Controu or Hiah ScHooLs 


All Graduates to Be Admitted to the University. Granted 
that the inspection of high schools as conducted by the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools has helped in securing better and 
more sanitary buildings and equipment, in standardizing 
courses of study, in limiting the amount of work to be done by 
students and reducing the teaching load to be carried by the 
instructors, there has been too much interference with courses 
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of study, textbooks, size of classes and too rigid an insistence on 
the requirement known as ‘‘standard 2-a,’’ which declares that: 


““The minimum attainment of a teacher for any academic sub- 
ject, and of supervisors of teachers ‘of such subjects, shall be 
equivalent to graduation from a college belonging to the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, requir- 
ing the completion of a four-year course of study, or 120 semes- 
ter hours in advance of a four-year high school course. The 
state committee shall determine what colleges offer work 
equivalent of North Central Association standards.’’ 


Some of the middle-western colleges are realizing the wrong 
done pupils, particularly in the smaller high schools, who have 
no intention of attending a college or university, but who are 
nevertheless practically compelled to pursue a preparatory col- 
lege course. Only a few years ago the University of Kansas 
threw wide its doors to any and all graduates of high schools. 
Other colleges and universities are liberalizing their entrance 
requirements, and well they may, for sooner or later the people 
who are not so strongly impressed with the details of courses 
of study and the fine differentiations of university entrance 
requirements, will wipe out all rules and regulations relating to 
admission to their university as at present formulated. They 
will insist on the larger high schools offering differentiated 
parallel courses at least one or two of which will open up many 
agencies of higher education and will serve the purpose of 
preparatory college or university courses. And they will insist, 
even more emphatically, on other courses which will assure the 
young people who do not intend to go to a university vocational 
training and training for citizenship in its broadest sense to 
meet the needs of our ‘‘modern complex life,’’ but that gradu- 
ates from such courses shall also be admitted to the university 
without meeting any special university entrance requirements. 

And the small high schools, which cannot afford such highly 
differentiated courses, will prepare, with the assistance of state 
authorities, a course or courses of study which will be both cul- 
tural and practical and will reflect in a measure the vocational 
needs of the students, and the graduates of such schools will 
be admitted to the university upon presentation of their di- 
plomas to pursue such work as they are prepared to do or for 
which they are willing to prepare themselves in the university. 
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The State to Exercise Power of Control. And who or what 
agency shall exercise control over courses of study, qualifica- 
tions of instructors, textbooks and entrance requirements? 

In a system of public schools, such as we have in Wisconsin, 
while the policy of limited local control must be recognized, we 
must also appreciate the necessity of general control, but this 
general control should be exercised not by some one institution 
of higher learning, even though it be a state university, but by 
the state itself. The public school system as guaranteed by the 
constitution is a democratic institution belonging to all the 
people of the state, and if control is to be exercised, as it should 
be, it should be state control, not college or university control. 


XIII 


THE COMMON SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY 


AND 


NORMAL SCHOOL FUNDS 
AND 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL STATE AID 
TO SCHOOLS 


THE GOVERNMENT LAND GRANTS 


Ordinance of 1787. Soon after the close of the Revolutionary 
War the states of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York and 
Virginia, which had claimed lands extending westward and 
northwestward from their own boundaries, ceded these lands 
to the United States. The area thus acquired by the general 
government was north of the Ohio river and was known as the 
northwest territory. 

In 1786 a land company, called the Ohio Company, was organ- 
ized and the next year applied to Congress to sell them a large 
tract of land in this territory and to provide a form of govern- 
ment for the settlements they intended to make. Their request 
was granted in the famous Northwest Ordinance of 1787, which 
contained, among other things, two significant provisions relat- 
ing to education, which were to aid the states to be formed out 
of this great domain in the organization of their public school 
systems by providing the basis of state school fund incomes. 
These sections were as follows: 

(1) Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall be forever encouraged. 

(2) There shall be reserved the lot (section) number sixteen 
of every township for the maintenance of public schools within 


the said township. 
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Grants for the Common School Fund. As early as 1803, when- 
ever a new state was admitted to the Union, the settlers sent 
petitions to Congress through their representatives for aid in 
the establishment of public schools, and Congress usually 
granted them a section of land, which became known as the 
‘“School Section.’’ This continued until 1825, when Congress 
passed an act granting to each state upon entering the Union 
the 16th section of each township in the state for the use of 
the schools. Thus upon the adoption of the constitution in 1848 
the title of the 16th section of every township in the state, 
aggregating 966,731 acres, was vested in the state to become a 
part of the common school fund. 

Under an act of Congress passed in 1841 Wisconsin, in accord- 
ance with section 2 of article X of the constitution, received in 
addition a tract of 500,000 acres. These lands were to be 
selected on the admission of the state into the Union and were 
also to become a part of the school fund. A part of this tract 
was taken from the unsold lands of the Rock River Canal Grant, 
amounting to 13,663 acres, and the remaining portion of the 
grant was selected by agents of the state to make up the full 
500,000 acres. 

Under a provision of the revised statutes of 1849, there 
were added, in the course of time, 238,891 acres to the school 
fund which were known as forfeited mortgaged lands. These 


three grants for the common school fund aggregated 1,705,622 
acres. 


Grants for a State University. The act of Congress approved 
June 12, 1838, granted to the territory of Wisconsin for the use 
of a seminary of learning two full townships or seventy-two 
sections of land. The lands comprised 46,065 acres. 

Under an act of Congress approved December 15, 1854, two 
additional townships or seventy-two sections were granted for 
a State university. These lands amounted to 45,914 acres. 

By an act of Congress approved July 2, 1862, known as the 
Morrill Act, 240,000 acres were granted the state for an Agri- 
cultural College. This land was transferred by an act of the 
legislature in 1866 to the university fund for the endowment 
and support of the University of Wisconsin. 

The total number of acres granted the state for a state uni- 
versity was 331,979. 
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Grants for Normal Schools. By an act of Congress passed in 
1850 all swamp and overflowed lands then unsold in Arkansas 
were granted to that state. One section of the act made it apply 
also to every other state of the Union over whose lands Con- 
gress had control and in which such swamp and overflowed 
lands might be located. The proceeds of these lands were to 
be applied ‘‘exclusively, so far as necessary, to the purpose of 
reclaiming said lands by means of levees and drains.”’ 

Under the provisions of this act United States surveyors 
assigned to Wisconsin the following: 


1,350,610 acres in 1851 
548,650 acres in 1860 
721,831 acres in 1867 
131,006 acres in 1870 
368,985 acres in 1881 
412,035 acres in 1882 


Additional amounts were assigned at different times after 
1882. In 1892 the total number of acres of such lands granted 
to the state was nearly 4,000,000. 

In 1857 the legislature passed an act ‘‘for the encourage- 
ment of academies and normal schools.’’ This law set apart for 
purposes specified in its title one-fourth of the gross proceeds 
of the swamp lands granted to Wisconsin in 1850, and provided 
for a Board of Normal School Regents to distribute the income 
to colleges and academies which organized departments for the 
training of teachers. 

By an act passed in 1865 one-half of the swamp land fund 
was to be denominated the ‘‘normal school fund”’ and the in- 
come of this fund was to be applied to establishing, supporting 
and maintaining normal schools, provided that 25 per cent of 
this income would be annually transferred to the school fund 
income, until the annual income of the common school fund 
reached the sum of 200,000 dollars. 


ConsTITUTIONAL Provisions ReLatine to EpucaTionaL FuNpDS 
AND ScHOoOoL TAXES 
\ 


The Common School Fund. The constitution set aside the 
following sources of the common school fund: 

(1) The proceeds of all lands granted by the United States 
for educational purposes, except the grants for a university. 
This included, besides the proceeds of the sale of 1,705,622 
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acres above referred to, five per cent of the net proceeds of 
public lands, to which the state was entitled on its admission 
to the Union. 

(2) All moneys and the clear proceeds of all property accru- 
ing to the state by forfeiture or escheat. 

(3) All moneys paid as an equivalent for exemption from 
military duty. 

(4) The clear proceeds of all fines collected in the several 
counties for any breach of the penal laws. 

(5) All moneys arising from any grant to the state, when 
the purposes of such grant shall not be specified. 

The interest of this fund and all other revenues derived 
from the school lands were to be exclusively applied: 

(1) To the support and maintenance of common schools in 
each school district, and the purchase of suitable libraries and 
apparatus therefor. 

(2) The residue was to be appropriated to the support and 
maintenance of academies (high schools) and normal schools 
and libraries and apparatus therefor. 


The Annual Tax for Common Schools. Section 4 of Article 
X of the constitution requires each town and city to raise 
annually, for the support of the common schools therein, a 
sum not less than one-half the amount received by such town 
or city from the income of the school fund. 

Section 5 of Article X of the constitution declares that pro- 
vision shall be made by law for the distribution of the income 
of the school fund among the several towns and cities of the 
state in proportion to the number of children and youth resi- 
dent therein between the ages of four and twenty years, but 
no apportionment shall be made to any school district for the 
year in which a school has not been maintained at least three 
months. 

Section 70.62 of the statutes passed by the legislature in pur- 
suance of the above provisions of the constitution requires the 
county board of supervisors of each county to determine the 
amount to be raised by tax in each town or city for the sup- 
port of the common schools therein, which shall not be less 
than the amount apportioned to such town or city in the last 
apportionment of the income of the school fund. 
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The University Fund. Section 6 of Article X of the constitu- 
tion declares that provision shall be made by law for the es- 
tablishment of a state university at or near the seat of the 
state government, and for connecting with it from time to 
time, such colleges in different parts of the state as the inter- 
ests of education may require. The proceeds of all lands that 
have been or may hereafter be granted by the United States 
to the state for the support of a university shall be and re- 
main a perpetual fund to be called ‘‘The University Fund,’’ 
the interest of which shall be appropriated to the support of 
the state university. 


Commissioners of School and University Lands. The con- 
stitution provided that the secretary of state, the state treas- 
urer, and attorney general were to constitute a board of com- 
missioners for the sale of school and university lands and for 
the investment of the fund arising therefrom. Provision was 
also made for the sale of these lands and the investment of 
funds. If the purchase money was not paid at the time of the 
sale a mortgage bearing seven per cent interest was to be taken 
as security for the sum unpaid. 


THE SPOLIATION OF THE SCHOOL AND UNIveErRsITyY LAaNnps 


The Magnificent Endowment of 4,000,000 Acres. Many of 
the framers of the constitution hoped the proceeds from the 
school fund would in time furnish all, or nearly all, of the 
revenue needed to maintain the common schools. And well 
they might, for most of the land set aside by Congress for com- 
mon school purposes, amounting to 1,500,000 acres, was cov- 
ered with valuable timber, nearly all of it was good agricul- 
tural land, aud preliminary geological surveys showed that 
some of the sclicol sections were located in the mineral areas of 
the state. 

The 331,979 acres of university lands comprised the choicest 
timber and farming lands in the state, for under the various 
congressional grants Wisconsin was authorized to make a 
careful selection of these lands in separate parcels, of a sec- 
tion each, in various parts of the state with the view of secur- 
ing the best lands available for the university fund. 

The United States survey of the swamp and overflowed lands 
was made in the winter and early spring when the forests and 
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lowlands held considerable water and hence thousands of acres 
were granted the state as ‘swamp and overflowed’”’ lands 
which later proved to be land of the very best quality. Since 
only a comparatively small amount of the proceeds sufficed 
for ‘‘reclamation purposes,’’ the state quite naturally decided 
to utilize a part of these lands for a normal school fund. Thus 
it was that half of the proceeds of the ‘‘swamp and over- 
flowed’? lands were set aside as a normal school fund. 


A Great Disappointment for the People. The total area of 
the school and university lands, which constituted the national 
government’s direct endowment for education, and of the nor- 
mal school lands set aside by the state, amounted to somewhat 
more than 4,000,000 acres, nearly one-eighth of the area of the 
entire state, and four and one-half times the area of Rhode 
Island. 

It was a most magnificent endowment for a complete public 
school system, crowned with a state university. It would 
have assured a colossal and permanent common school, normal 
school and university fund, if the sales of the lands and the 
proceeds derived from them had been managed with care and 
honesty and proper economy. 

But a great disappointment was in store for the people of the 
state. As soon as Wisconsin was admitted to the Union and 
thus secured control of these various grants, sinister forces 
were at work to deprive forever the children and youth of the 
state of most of the large benefits they were to derive from the 
great inheritance received from the national government. 


The Land Appraisers and Commissioners of Lands. In the 
special session of the legislature held in the summer of 1848 a 
law was passed which provided for the appointment of three 
persons in each county of the state who were to act as apprais- 
ers of the university and the school lands, and who were sworn 
‘‘to appraise the lands at a fair valuation.’’ And in the legis- 
lative session of 1849 an act was passed which constituted the 
secretary of state, the treasurer, and the attorney general as 
a board to be called ‘‘the Commissioners of School and Uni- 
versity lands.’’ Section 2 of this act is suggestive of the haste 
which was to characterize the sale of these lands. This sec- 
tion read as follows: 
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_ “The said commissioners shall, before the fifteenth day of December 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and fifty, offer for sale at 
public auction as hereinafter provided, all the university lands and 
all the school lands embraced in the sixteenth section in every town- 
ship in this state, which shall have been appraised according to law.” 

A provision was included in this section which declared that 
the commissioners, with the approval of the governor, might 
withhold from sale any portions of these lands when in their 


opinion such reservation seemed desirable. 


Lands Appraised at Five and Ten Cents an Acre. The land 
appraisers appointed under the provisions of the above acts 
often appraised the common school lands at the absurdly low 
figures of ten and five cents an acre. While the appraisal of 
university lands was not as brazen as this, those choice lands 
were also appraised at such low figures that the university 
regents adopted resolutions calling the attention of the legis- 
lature to their palpable violation of the trust imposed upon the 
state, and, as a consequence, a law was passed in February, 
1850, fixing the minimum price of the university lands at ten 
dollars an acre. But this law was not passed in good faith and 
was never enforced. Although the state possessed no legal 
right to the lands except in its capacity as trustee, the legis- 
lature, under the plea of attracting settlers, in March, 1851, 
reduced the price to seven dollars an acre, and the following 
year to three dollars an acre. 

But this minimum price, low as it was, was not adhered to 
when sales were made. With a market value of from $10 to 
$20 an acre the university lands were being sold at such low 
prices that the regents urged the legislature again and again 
to give them control of the sale of the lands, but the legisla- 
ture turned a deaf ear to their proposals. Then the regents 
petitioned the legislature to put a stop to the “‘spoliation and 
waste’’ of the funds by withholding the most valuable lands 
from sale for a time, but this request was also ignored. 


School Lands Sold in Competition with Government Land. 
The United States government owned the lands in Wisconsin, 
except those granted the state for educational or other pur- 
poses, and, beginning in territorial days, had from time to 
time, thrown large areas upon the market at low prices to at- 
tract settlers. With nearly 29,000,000 acres of such govern- 
ment lands available for actual settlers, land speculators, and 
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‘future lumber barons,’’ the policy of the state of also hur- 
riedly throwing the school and university lands upon the mar- 
ket at ruinous prices, in competition with the sale of govern- 
ment land on the ostensible plea of attracting settlers, can be 
explained only on the assumption that the early legislatures 
and the land commissioners were controlled by selfish and dis- 
honest interests that prevented the proper conservation of the 
school and university lands and the resultant funds. 


Report of the Land Commissioners. In a report made by the 
land commissioners in 1854 they had the temerity to declare: 
“‘The more rapidly sales can be effected, so much sooner will 
these funds realize the benefit of the endowment of lands be- 
stowed upon the state by the general government. And if in 
the end only the appraised value is obtained, the sooner the 
lands are sold the better.’’ This report clearly shows how 
utterly lacking the commissioners were in appreciating the 
great trust committed to their care. 


Lands Sold on Thirty Years’ Time. An act passed by the 
legislature early in February, 1850, provided for the appraisal 
and sale of the 500,000 acres of school lands granted by the 
United States to Wisconsin in 1841. This act made it the duty 
of the appraisers to personally inspect all lands situated in the 
county for which they were appointed, to appraise the lands 
in 40 acre lots, and to state the value per acre of each ‘‘lot”’ 
at a fair valuation, ‘‘provided no pre-emptor shall be allowed 
to purchase any land for a less sum than $1.25 per acre.’’ 

And then to cap the climax the last section of the act de- 
clared that in all cases in which, in the opinion of the treas- 
urer, secretary of state, and attorney general, ‘‘the lands are 
an adequate security for the purchase price, they shall be sold 
on credit of not exceeding 30 years, with interest at the rate 
of 7 per cent.’’ And finally to make it still easier for the land 
and lumber sharks, the legislature in 1852 passed an act which 
contained this significant clause, ‘‘the minimum price of all 
lands, as part of the 500,000 acres donated by Congress shall 
be $1.25 per acre.’’ 


How the Lands were Squandered. The evidence seems to be 
conclusive that both school and university lands were sold at 
such ridiculously low prices and on such unbusinesslike terms 
as selfishness, greed and dishonesty on the part of the pur- 
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chasers might suggest. And in many instances the purchase 
price, small as it was, did not reach the treasury because the 
commissioners ‘‘took toll from the proceeds of the sales.’’ 

From many examples of sales made illustrating how the com- 
missioners, virtually under the direction of the state, squan- 
dered the great endowment for education the following are se- 
lected : 

(1) In Waupaca county 10,500 acres which had been selected 
under the 500,000 acre grant, and which were admittedly farm- 
ing lands of the best quality, well-watered and timbered, were 
sold at an average of $2.19 per acre. 

(2) In 1853 a few persons combined and bought 130,000 
acres, most of it on thirty years’ time. 

(3) In 1854 over 200,000 acres, mostly of white pine, were 
sold to some fifteen or twenty men without any part of the 
purchase price being paid and on no other security than the 
lands themselves. 

(4) In one instance 7,000 acres (11 square miles) were sold 
to one person on the above terms. 

(5) A whole section in Brown county was sold on partial 
payment. Afterward a patent for the same tract was issued 
to the chief clerk in the land office without the payment of a 
dollar at the price of ‘‘one shilling’’ (12% cents) an acre. 

The average price realized to the school fund from the sale 
of the sixteenth sections was only $2.74 per acre; of the 500,- 
000 acres of rich agricultural and timber lands, $1.42 an acre, 
and of the 331,979 acres of the choice university lands a little 
more than $3.00 an acre. Practically within five years after 
the lands were first put on the market, the land commissioners, 
with the connivance of the legislature, had squandered the 
great educational resources of the state! 


An Act Restricting the Sale of Lands. And then the irony 
of it all! After the school and university lands were virtually 
exhausted the legislature took a ‘‘courageous’’ stand in 1855 
by passing an act suspending the sale of such lands except for 
purposes of settlement and cultivation! Every prospective 
purchaser was required to make an affidavit to the effect that 
he ‘‘intends to purchase the lands described in his application 
for his own use and for the purpose of actual occupancy or 
cultivation.’’ A significant proviso was also attached to the 
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act which declared that ‘‘no person shall purchase any pine 
lands without paying the whole of the purchase money at the 
time of sale.’’ 

This law was apparently dictated by the fact that most of 
the valuable pine lands had been sold on ten, twenty, or thirty 
years’ time, and the people were beginning to realize that the 
sales of lands on these conditions enabled the ‘‘pine barons’”’ 
to cut the timber and then to refuse to make payments on the 
lands or even to pay the taxes, and finally to allow the de- 
spoiled lands to revert to the state. In 1862 such forfeited 
lands amounted to hundreds of thousands of acres. 


The Swamp Land Fund. Although ‘‘local grabs and steals”’ 
were often worked up against the swamp land fund, the state on 
the whole fared much better, comparatively speaking, in the 
sale of these lands than in the sale of the university and school 
lands. It was the act of 1857 which rescued the swamp land 
fund from various plans of spoliation. By 1866 the annual 
normal school fund income was $30,000. 


Report of Legislative Committee. In 1856 a joint legislative 
investigating committee, after reporting great irregularities 
and frauds in the sale of school and university lands, declared 
as follows: 


‘‘The school fund has sustained great loss by these irregu- 
larities, and also through the haste with which the school lands 
have been brought into the market. Tens of thousands of 
dollars have been embezzled, and hundreds of thousands lost 
or squandered. The fund has been handled with criminal neg- 
ligence, wanton recklessness, and utter disregard for the most 
responsible duties that could be imposed on man.’’ 


But the defaulting land commissioners in their final Peck- 
sniffian report to the public had the effrontery to declare: 


’“Tn concluding this report, we take occasion to congratu- 
late the people of this state upon the fact that not one dollar 
of the great educational endowment has been lost; that the 
whole of it is securely invested ; and that no apprehension need 
be entertained of the loss of any part of it from the failure 
of the securities which are held for the payment of its principal 
and interest.’’ 


Investigation made by Superintendent 0. E. Wells. In 1891 
an investigation was made under the direction of O. E. Wells, 
state superintendent of public instruction, in which the writer 
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took part, to secure the facts of the origin, amount, and dis- 
position of the various school funds. The committee appointed 
reported in part as follows: 


‘‘A prolonged and careful search was made, but nothing of 
value could be ascertained. There were notes on scraps of paper 
evidently never intended to be preserved. Records were in- 
complete, or entirely wanting. Duplicates were found, repre- 
senting original vouchers, alleged to have been sent to Wash- 
ington. Stubs of receipt, draft, and check books had been torn 
off and destroyed. There was an apparent determination to 
eae it impossible ever to ascertain the disposition of the 

unds. 


CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTEDNESS 


The Public Defense Act. On April 13, 1861, a day before the 
surrender of Fort Sumter, the legislature passed an act en- 
titled, ‘‘To provide for the defense of the state, and to aid in 
enforcing the laws and maintaining the authority of the Fed- 
eral Government.”’ 

The act provided that in case a call were made by the presi- 
dent of the United States upon Wisconsin ‘‘to aid in main- 
taining the union and the supremacy of the laws, or to sup- 
press rebellion or insurrection, or to repel invasion, the gov- 
ernor is authorized and it is made his duty to take such 
measures as in his judgment shall provide in the speediest and 
most efficient manner for responding to such eall.’’ To that 
end he was authorized to accept and to commission officers. 
The sum of $100,000 was appropriated for defraying the ex- 
penses of transporting troops, arms and munitions of war. 
The $100,000 was to be raised by the sale of state bonds. 

On April 15th, a day after the surrender of Fort Sumpter, 
Lincoln issued his famous proclamation calling on the states 
for 75,000 troops, and on the following day the legislature 
amended the act passed April 13, by appropriating an addi- 
tional $200,000 out of money lying idle in the treasury, not be- 
longing to the school fund or school fund income, to defray the 
expense of transporting troops and procuring and transporting 
arms and munitions of war. It also appropriated to the gov- 
ernor of the state the sum of $2,500 for his contingent ex- 
penses as commander-in-chief. 

For the purpose of organizing and bringing into actual serv- 
ice the volunteer militia, the governor, state treasurer and sec- 
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retary of state were authorized and directed by an act passed 
May 27, 1861, to negotiate and contract for a loan not ex- 
ceeding $1,000,000. For the purpose of effecting the loan they 
were authorized to issue state bonds. All moneys arising from 
the sale of the bonds were to constitute the war fund. 


The Land Commissioners Directed to Buy Bonds. March 
14, 1862, the commissioners of the school and university lands 
were authorized and directed by the legislature ‘‘to invest, in 
preference to all other loans and investments, the principal of 
the school fund now in the treasury or which may be here- 
after paid in, in bonds of the state of Wisconsin. Interest on 
the funds so invested shall be paid at the rate of 7 per cent.”’ 

The bonds were the $1,300,000 ‘‘war bonds’’ issued under 
provision of the three acts above referred to. Thus the com- 
missioners of the school and university funds were directed to 
turn the productive school funds into the general fund-and to 
transform these school funds into an interest bearing state 
debt. 


State Bonds Converted into Certificates of Indebtedness. 
The above was done under the stress of the Civil War and, 
while irregular, to say the least, was accepted by the people as 
a necessary war measure. 

In June, 1865, some months after the close of the Civil War, 
the legislature passed an act ‘‘to authorize the borrowing of 
money to repel invasion, suppress insurrection, and to defend 
the state in time of war.’’ Under the provision of this dis- 
honest subterfuge the state bonds were converted into ‘‘Cer- 
tificates of Indebtedness,’’ and a total of $1,500,000 was loaned 
to the state from the principal of the school and university 
funds. Later normal school funds were also converted into 
certificates of indebtedness. In 1886 the certificates of in- 
debtedness amounted to $2,250,000.00. There was no change in 
this amount from 1886 to 1915. 

In his report of 1891-92, State Superintendent O. E. Wells 
wrote as follows: 


“The certificates of indebtedness are evidence of the disap- 
pearance of nearly one-half of the school fund. The certificates 
are non-negotiable and non-transferable. No provision what- 
ever is made for their payment. The rate of interest on these 
certificates is 7% ; the effect is the creation of a perpetual state 
debt requiring the levy and collection of an annual tax to the 
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amount of $157,570 to pay the interest thereon. The interest 
paid thus far amounts to about $4,200,000 and the process 
seems Just begun. Additional burdens of taxation are the only 
ae o the school fund—the very result which it was intended 
(0 avoid. 


Under the provisions of an act of the legislature passed in 
1915 the governor, secretary of state and state treasurer were 
directed to pay off annually $100,000 of the certificates, and in 
addition thereto, from time to time, an amount from the surplus 
in the treasury as they might determine upon. Since 1916 the 
state has paid off $1,283,891.77 of the certificates. In June, 
1924, the certificates which were still outstanding amounted to 
$1,963,700. 


ScHoont Funps or MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 


School Funds of Minnesota. Our sister state, Minnesota, 
was careful, business-like, conscientious, and honest in the dis- 
position of its school lands, with the result that, according to a 
report made to the governor by the Public Education Commis- 
sion December 1, 1914, the fund amounted to $25,000,000. Since 
that time the common school fund has increased to $39,357,- 
748.26, producing an annual income of $2,000,000. 

According to the state auditor there were, in June, 1924, 
1,860,000 acres of unsold school and swamp lands which will 
probably average $6.00 per acre, thus in time adding another 
$11,000,000 to the school fund. However, the proceeds from 
royalties on iron ore and the occupation tax on iron ore yield 
the largest part of the revenue accumulated in the school fund. 
During each of the past two decades the permanent school fund 
by sales of land and other accumulations was nearly doubled. 
It is estimated that the common school fund in the course of 
years will go to $100,000,000 or $200,000,000. The permanent 
university fund June 30, 1924, amounted to $2,836,535, and the 
swamp land fund, one-half of the proceeds of which is credited 
to the general school (apportionment) fund, amounted to 
$9,498,503. | 


The Wisconsin School Funds. In 1921 the productive school 
fund, i.e., the constitutional school fund, amounted in round 
numbers to $5,000,000, and the annual income to about $250,000 
or 31 cents for each person of school age in the state. It has 
been as low as 25 cents per pupil. In 1922 the fund had in- 
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ereased to $5,600,000; in 1923 to $6,264,000; and in 1924 to 
$6,808,000. This rapid increase was due largely to the en- 
forcement of the prohibition laws, which produced fines from 
counties aggregating the last two years, nearly $1,200,000, 
which, according to the constitution, must be turned into the 
permanent school fund. But even with this sudden increase 
the permanent fund is pitifully small when compared with that 
of other states. The productive university fund, including the 
agricultural college fund, amounts to $536,680. Thus the com- 
bined common school and university funds originally created 
by the sale of over 2,000,000 acres of choice farming and lumber 
lands, together with the accumulations of seventy-five years, 
amounts at the present time to only $7,344,000—a sad blot on 
the escutcheon of the state. 

In view of the fact that the state by its gross mismanage- 
ment of the Federal Government’s great endowment for 
elementary and higher education, caused great loss and serious 
impairment of the school and university funds, it must be 
considered unfortunate that Congress in making the grants to 
the state did not see fit to exercise control of their sales and 
the investment of the proceeds. Had that been done it is safe 
to say that many millions of dollars would have been saved 
to the distributable common school and university funds of the 
state. 


What Might Have Been. Experts who made a careful study 
of the various educational funds set aside by the general and 
state government have declared that if proper business 
methods had been applied in the sale of the lands and the care 
of the funds the aggregate of the funds would have amounted 
to some $50,000,000. Properly invested, this sum would have 
produced an annual income of $2,500,000. 


A State Tax ror ScHoot PuRPOsES 


Superintendent Searing Favors a State Tax. In consequence 
of the mismanagement and fraud in the sale of the school lands, 
the common school fund income was so small that the schools 
were compelled to depend almost wholly upon county and dis- 
trict taxation, and since the state simply fixed the minimum 
amount to be raised there was always a great lack of money 
for school purposes. 
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In 1873, State Superintendent Searing came out squarely in 
favor of a state tax for school purposes. He declared that the 
state had not seen fit to vote a dollar from its general revenue 
for the support of its system of public instruction, though the 
schools were acknowledged to be the very anchor of its 
safety. He urged the legislature to place a tax of two mills 
per dollar valuation upon all the property of the state, and add 
this sum to the income of the school fund, and thus the prop- 
erty of the state could be made the means of educating the chil- 
dren of the state. 


The First Mill Tax Law. But it was not until 1885 that the 
legislature saw fit to provide a state tax for school purposes. 
According to this law there was to be levied and collected an- 
nually a state tax of one mill for each dollar of the assessed 
valuation of the taxable property of the state. The amount so 
collected was appropriated to the common school fund income 
and was to be disbursed as the constitution required the com- 
mon school fund income to be disbursed. 

In 1902 Albert Salisbury in his History of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association declared the law of 1885 an act of justice 
and good policy as far as it went, but that it was only half 
what the state could well afford to do. However, the legisla- 
ture of 1903 saw fit to amend the act of 1885 by reducing 
the amount to be levied as a state tax to seven-tenths of one 
mill for each dollar of the assessed valuation of the taxable 
property in the state. The reason for making this change was 
ascribed to the fact that the property of the state by 1903 had 
increased in value far above what it was when the mill tax law 
was first passed. 

The mill tax or rather the .7 mill tax law including the 
school fund income, produced in 1923-24, a total of $3,711,- 
735.45, 


Sprorau State Arp 


Aid to High Schools. In his annual report of 1873 State 
Superintendent Searing, besides advocating a general state tax 
for school purposes, urged the legislature to grant special aid 
to high schools, hoping thereby that more such schools, par- 
ticularly town high schools, would be organized in the state. 
In 1875 the legislature passed a law encouraging the voluntary 
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creation of high schools by setting aside $25,000 annually from 
the general fund as special aid to these schools. Hach school 
was entitled to receive $500 from this fund and an additional 
amount depending on the population of the high school district. 

Under the stimulation of this law 11 new high schools were 
established the first year after its enactment. They were 
known as free high schools because the special state aid act 
specified that high schools accepting such aid shall be free to 
the pupils residing in the high school district. In 1880 there 
were 95 free high schools in the state, and by 1890 there were 
nearly 200. However, it should be added that only a small 
fraction of these schools were town high schools. In the course 
of years the annual appropriation to high schools was in- 
creased and a differentiation made between district free high 
schools and union and consolidated high schools, the district 
high schools to receive not to exceed $100,000, and the union 
and consolidated high schools a sum not to exceed $75,000. 

In 1911 a special appropriation not to exceed $100,000 was 
made by the legislature for distribution among high schools of- 
fering vocational training courses, and in this year also special 
state aid was extended to high schools maintaining winter 
terms, and high schools offering courses in agriculture and 
domestic science. In 1913 state aid not exceeding a total of 
$25,000 in any one year was provided for high schools maintain- 
ing teachers’ training courses. 


Aid to Day Schools for the Deaf and Blind. According to 
a law passed in 1885 the state superintendent was given power 
to authorize any village or city board of education to establish 
and maintain schools for the instruction of deaf persons or per- 
sons with defective speech or for the instruction of blind per- 
sons. For each pupil instructed in such special schools for at 
least nine months the state contributed one hundred dollars 
annually. Provision was also made for additional special aid 
to defray the expense of board or transportation of pupils. 

Parents or guardians of deaf or blind children between the 
ages of six and eighteen years were required to send such chil- 
dren to public, private, parochial or state schools for the in- 
struction of the deaf or blind for a period of at least eight 
months during each school year. 


Aid to County Normal Schools. When the county training 
schools were established in 1899 provison was made to extend 
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state aid to them. At the present time state aid not to exceed 
$4,000 to schools employing two teachers and not to exceed 
$5,000 to schools employing three or more teachers is fur- 
nished these schools annually. In addition to this the state 
pays one-fourth of the cost of erecting the building to be used 
for training school purposes, but not to exceed $3,000. 


Aid to State Graded Schools. The legislature of 1901 passed 
an act providing for special aid to graded schools not connected 
with free high schools. The graded schools containing two 
rooms were to be known as state graded schools of the second 
elass and were to receive $100 special state aid, those contain- 
ing three or more rooms as state graded schools of the first 
class, and these were to receive $300 special state aid. 

The law required that state graded schools, in order to 
qualify for state aid, must employ competent teachers, and that 
the principal of a state graded school of the first class shall 
have a state certificate or its equivalent, and that a principal 
of a state graded school of the second class, a first grade county 
certificate or some form of state certificate. 

Within a year after the passage of the act, 118 graded 
schools of the first class, and 154 of the second class, after in- 
spection by the department of education, were found to be 
entitled to the special school aid. Nearly all these schools were 
located in villages. The act also resulted in districts having 
large one-room schools organizing state-graded schools. There 
are at the present time 259 state-graded schools of the first class 
and 396 state-graded schools of the second class. 

The state superintendent was authorized under this act to 
appoint two persons of suitable qualifications to assist him in 
inspecting and supervising the state-graded and free high 
schools. These assistants were to be known as state-graded 
school inspectors, and were to receive an annual salary of 
$1,600 and reimbursement for all actual and necessary travel- 
ing expenses. 

The rigid insistence of the department of education in en- 
forcing the provision of the law demanding the employment 
of competent teachers in the state-graded schools, and the 
close and helpful supervision by the state school inspectors, 
have brought these schools to a comparatively high degree of 
efficiency, 
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In 1905 the legislature passed an act declaring that if any 
one-room school had an enrollment of sixty-five or more pupils 
the district should provide an additional room and an addi- 
tional teacher, and that failure to comply with this act would 
cause the district to lose its share in the apportionment of the 
7 mill tax. This act resulted in many one-room schools being 
changed to state-graded schools. 

The amount of state aid to state-graded schools was in- 
creased at various times, and in 1915 an annual appropriation 
not to exceed $200,000 was provided for state-graded schools 
and junior high schools. State-graded schools that included 
agriculture and manual training in their courses of study were 
allowed an extra $100 special state aid per year for each sub- 
ject. 


Aid to County Schools of Agriculture and Domestic Economy. 
In 1901 the legislature passed an act authorizing county 
boards of supervisors to organize and maintain county schools 
of agriculture and domestic economy. State aid to the extent 
of two-thirds the actual amount expended for maintaining such 
schools during the year was provided by the act, but the state 
aid was not to exceed $4,000 to any one school in any one year. 
This amount has since been raised to $6,000. 


Aid to Rural Schools. In 1905 the legislature passed a law 
offering special state aid of $50 annually to one-room schools 
that met certain requirements, such as length of term, kind of 
school building and necessary apparatus. Beginning in 1907 
laws were also passed which provided, under certain conditions 
and restrictions, state aid to districts for the transportation of 
children to and from schools. 

The act of 1905 also authorized the state superintendent to 
appoint an inspector of rural schools whose duty it is to in- 
spect rural schools, confer with county superintendents, school 
officers and teachers in regard to courses of study, school law 
and school sanitation, and by public lectures and meetings en- 
deavor to arouse an intelligent interest in industrial and agri- 
cultural education as well as the regular routine work of the 
elementary rural school. 

In 1915 a law was passed providing state aid to districts 
in which the same teacher was retained the second or third 
year, the state aid being used to increase such teacher’s salary. 
In the same year a law was also passed offering a bonus of $10 
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each month to any graduate of a two-year rural teacher train- 
ing course beyond high school graduation teaching in a one- 
room school. 


Aid for Teachers’ Retirement Fund. In 1911 the legislature 
ereated a ‘‘Teachers’ Insurance and Retirement Fund,’’ pro- 
viding for annuities to be paid teachers retiring from a period 
of service in the public schools aggregating twenty-five years. 
The act also made provision for special state aid for the pur- 
poses of the fund by providing for the withholding from the 
proceeds of the seven-tenths mill tax annually 10 cents for 
each person of school age. 

A new law known as the ‘‘State Retirement Law’’ was 
passed by the legislature in 1921. Under this law each teacher, 
who has reached the age of twenty-five years, teaching in an 
elementary school, a high school, a normal school, or the uni- 
versity, is required to make a ‘‘ Required Deposit’’ in the retire- 
ment deposit fund equal to 5 per cent of his monthly salary. 
The state makes a deposit on behalf of each teacher each year 
equivalent to 50 per cent of the required deposit plus 5 per 
cent of the required deposit for each year of teaching experi- 
ence. The amount the state contributes to the teachers’ retire- 
ment fund is raised as a surtax on incomes. A teacher may 
apply at any time for the amount of benefit to which his serv- 
ice as a teacher entitles him. 


Aid for Vocational Education. A law passed in 1911 created 
a State Board of Industrial Education to be appointed by the 
governor, and required every city of over 5,000 inhabitants to 
organize and maintain vocational schools. Every city or vil- 
lage or town having a population of less than 5,000 was author- 
ized to organize such a school, though not required to do so. 
The local administration of these schools was placed under a 
board consisting of the city superintendent of schools or prin- 
cipal of the high school and four other members, two employ- 
ers and two employes, and to be designated the ‘‘Local Board 
of Industrial Education.’’ State aid not to exceed $255,000 
annually is extended to these schools. 


Aid for Consolidated Graded Schools. Special state aid not 
to exceed $100,000 was provided by an act passed in 1913 to 
partially defray the cost of erecting and equipping a school- 
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house in each consolidated rural school district formed by unit- 
ing the schools of two or more districts. 


Aid for Salaries of Supervising Teachers. When in 1915 the 
legislature provided for the appointment of supervising teach- 
ers for country schools by the Committee on Common Schools, 
provision was also made whereby the state paid the salaries 
and expenses of such supervising teachers out of the proceeds 
of the .7 mill tax. 


Aid for Teachers’ Institutes. For many years the legislature 
has appropriated annually from the general fund a sum not to 
exceed $9,000 for teachers’ institutes conducted under the di- 
rection of county superintendents. 


SUMMARY OF 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL STATE AID TO COMMON 
SCHOOLS 1922-23 


1. Hold-Outs from School Fund: 


(1) Aid to Rural Schools meeting certain require- 


ments ee Secs 40.13) eee oo eee eee ee $ 29,900.00 
(2) Aid to Districts having an assessed valuation of 

$75,00070r less) —(GSec. 40.135) cer csrececccseenetsecreace 13,117.26 
(3) Aid to Rural Schools to increase teachers’ 

salariess# (Sec40.14 here k eo ee eo eee 51,959.08 
(4) County Supervising Teachers’ salaries and ex- 

penses.(‘Sece:<39:1 4) re een eee 216,386.89 
(5) Transportation of Pupils. Sec. 40.16)........0000000.. 144,967.58 
(6) Retirement Fund. (Sec. 40.14)... eeeceeeeeeeee 1,056.82 
Total hold-outs from School Fund.........0..00...... $ 457,387.13 


2. Distribution of .7 Mill Tax and Income of 
SCHOOL CE TINIC Mtecrs caltec rs toe ane ce eee ae ae 3,097,816.44 


3. Aid Disbursed from the General Fund: 
(1) State Graded Schools and Junior High Schools 


Building aid to consolidated schools. (Sec. 
ZO Gad \ tee Se Seen bo AE ee A ee ee ee $ 10,000.00 
State aid including aid for special instruction 
in agriculture and other industrial subjects. 


(See; '20 26-2) 0 ee creer ieee eet eee 181,000.00 
(2) High Schools: 

General aid to high schools. (Sec. 20.27)............---- 170,898.77 

Aid to manual training courses. (Sec. 20.29)........ 22,021.38 

Aid to agricultural courses. (Sec. 20.29).............. 7,517.20 

Aid to domestic science courses. (Sec. 20.29)... 34,749.78 

Aid to commercial courses. (Sec. 20.29)............ 35,366.60 


Aid to teachers’ training courses. (Sec. 20.29—2) 25,000.00 
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(3) County Normal Schools: 


Building aid for county training schools. (Sec. 


PAU ay Ree) Wee bee (she eet 8. | eb ee 12,000.00 

County training schools (Sec. 20.31—2).................- 181,527.60 
(4) County Institutes for Teachers: 

(See: 20.31—-1) and (Sec. 20-21—2) 2... 10,950.54 
(5) Reading Circle: 

(Sectec0 212) aerate eee Bete nt Ae oe 1,200.00 
(6) County Schools of Agriculture and Domestic 

Science: 

(‘Secm2 023i 3) Meme eer eee terere ee ee nr ae 386,000.00 
(7) Day Schools for the Deaf and Blind: 

(OSS Ee tp ce a ere 130,877.52 
(8) Classes for Exceptional Children: 

(Se@c820:32 4.) semerse 2h ces peereeee Cree A Ras eos scecesnee 15,866.67 
(9) Vocational Education : 

(See 820333) ese sere we tees steno etd eR See 255,000.00 
Totals trommcren eral, WNC 22ers hesecnteeso-ceeee tee $1,129,976.06 


4. Summary of General and Special State Aid: 


(1) Total hold-outs from School Fund Income in- 

colkoye bonyed: rp Gul WD IE Dpto eee i ee em aedatnlh a aie as 457,387.13 
(2) Total distribution of .7 Mill Tax and Income Fund 3,097,816.44 
(3) Total appropriation from the General Fund........ 1,129,976.06 


Grand Total State Aid 1922-1923...................-+-0---+ $4,685,179.63 


XIV 


CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 


EARLY CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 


The legislative assembly that passed the first school law in 
1839, realizing that teachers should at least possess a knowl- 
edge of the subjects in which they were to instruct children, 
delegated the authority to pass on the fitness of candidates for 
positions as teachers to the five school inspectors elected annu- 
ally at the town meeting and to boards of trustees of organized 
school districts. 


Examinations Conducted by Town School Inspectors and 
Boards of Trustees. The school law of 1841 provided that the 
commissioners of common schools in each town at a meeting 
held for that purpose were to examine all persons offering 
themselves as candidates for teachers of the schools in the 
town. This law was an advance over the law of 1839 in that 
the examiners were directed to give such examinations ‘“‘to 
determine the qualifications of the candidates in respect to 
moral character, learning and ability.’’ 

The examinations given under the acts of 1839 and 1841 were 
of necessity very primitive in their nature. They were con- 
ducted by laymen, who, as a rule, knew little about the sub- 
jects in which they were supposed to examine prospective 
teachers. The law allowed them to decide on the subjects 
and whether the examination was to be oral or written. Nat- 
urally these early examinations were largely oral. 


No Time Limit on Certificates. No time limit was placed on 
the certificates that were issued. They remained in force un- 
til the teachers quit teaching, or until the certificates were an- 
nulled or until re-examination was demanded. However, few 
certificates were annulled and re-examinations were rarely de- 
manded, These early certificates therefore were virtually life 
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certificates, provided the teachers continued to teach in the 
town in which they were issued. Local exclusiveness obtained 
in regard to recognition given certificates and hence certifi- 
eates good in one town were not honored even in adjacent 
towns. 


Examinations Conducted by Town Superintendent. Accord- 
ing to the laws of 1848 and the codification measure of 1849, 
the town superintendent was given the power to examine and 
license teachers. The examinations conducted by the town 
superintendents were not much of an improvement over those 
conducted by school inspectors and school trustees. It is true 
the state superintendents in commenting on this power of the 
town superintendent construed the law to mean that a formal 
examination of the candidate was contemplated and that the 
examinations should be conducted, as far as practicable, by 
written exercises in spelling, punctuation, grammar and com- 
position, but these directions were generally ignored by the 
town superintendents. 

There was utter lack of uniformity in the examinations. 
Few superintendents were qualified to conduct examinations. 
Even when a capable superintendent rejected a candidate, the 
applicant simply passed on to the next town, where he usually 
had no trouble in passing the examination or securing a certifi- 
eate ‘‘without being subjected to any ordeal whatever.”’ 

One town superintendent in complaining to the state super- 
intendent of the incompetency of teachers, inadvertently gives 
us an insight into his own method of conducting examinations. 
He wrote as follows: ‘‘Good teachers are not easily obtained to 
supply the schools. I have recently examined three applicants 
for a school, two being young men and the third a young lady. 
I regard the young lady’s qualifications far superior to those 
of the men. She is a natural reader, spells well and writes 
a fair hand, but is very deficient in arithmetic, grammar and 
geography. In answer to my question, ‘By what other names 
is the ‘earth’ known?’ she answered, ‘By the names of Globe, 
Hemisphere and New World.’ ’’ 

In 1852 the state, for the first time, through the state super- 
intendent, prescribed the form of certificate to be issued to each 
candidate who was found qualified to teach. The form was 


as follows: 
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I do hereby certify, that I have examined...........-----.---------------- 
and do believe that 38 is qualified in regard to moral char- 
acter, learning, and ability to teach a common school, in this 
town, for one year from the date hereof. 

Given under my hand this............ daly" GE St Sane ee eee 


(Sigored) lee secs See oes eee ee eee 
Town Superintendent of Schools for 
th" $0 Wn sO hice nectar 


CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS BY COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


The law of 1861 creating the office of county superintendent 
of schools gave this officer general powers to examine and li- 
cense teachers for the entire county. However, no special 
certification measure was included in this act, presumably to 
give the state superintendent an opportunity to prepare one. 


Conventions of County Superintendents. In a circular letter 
issued January 1, 1862, to the county superintendents elected 
under the new law, J. L. Pickard, state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, expressed his desire to have the superintend- 
ents meet with him in any one of the several conventions he 
intended to call during the months of February and March for 
purposes of consultation. Nearly all of the superintendents 
attended at least one of these conventions. Plans of exami- 
nation of teachers and how to secure uniformity in the exami- 
nations in the different counties were the principal subjects 
for discussion. 


The First Certification Measure. In April, 1862, the legis- 
lature passed an act establishing a system of graded teachers’ 
certificates, thus amending the county superintendency act of 
1861. This law recognized three grades of certificates, namely, 
Third Grade, Second Grade and First Grade. 

To secure a third grade certificate it was necessary for the 
applicant to pass an examination in orthoepy, orthography, 
reading, penmanship, arithmetic, primary grammar and geog- 
raphy. If he was found qualified he was entitled to a certifi- 
eate which authorized him to teach in any town of the county 
for a period of one year. 

To secure a second grade certificate it was necessary for 
the applicant to pass an examination in all the subjects re- 
quired for a third grade and in addition grammatical analysis, 
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physiology, physical geography, elementary algebra, United 
States history and theory and practice of teaching. A second 
grade also entitled the holder to teach in any town of the 
county for one year. 

To secure a first grade certificate it was necessary for the 
applicant to pass an examination in all of the third and second 
grade subjects and in addition in higher algebra, natural 
philosophy and geometry. 

It will be observed that with but the exception of the one 
subject ‘‘theory and practice of teaching’’ all of the examina- 
tions were purely academic in character. 

Each county superintendent was also authorized to issue a 
third-grade certificate for a period less than a year, and for a 
particular district. Such limited third-grade certificates were 
often issued, particularly when there was a threatened or actual 
shortage of teachers in a county, for there was an unwritten law 
requiring every county superintendent to certificate at least as 
many teachers as were required to fill the schools. 


State Delegates Power to County Superintendents. Thus the 
state delegated all of its powers relative to the issuing of 
teachers’ certificates to county superintendents, the only con- 
trol it reserved to itself was in naming the branches required 
and determining the life of each grade of certificates. Certifi- 
cates issued by county superintendents were valid only in the 
county in which they were issued. 


The Law of 1862 the Foundation of All Certification Meas- 
ures. The certification measure passed in 1862 constitutes the 
foundation of all the certification laws that have been enacted 
since that time. Many changes were made in the subjects re- 
quired for the different certificates during the first decade that 
the law was in force, but most of them were rather inconse- 
quential in character and need not be mentioned. 

With the organization of city school systems, city superin- 
tendents were authorized to issue certificates based upon ex- 
aminations given by them, which certificates were valid only 
in the city in which they were issued. 
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CERTIFICATION oF TEACHERS BY THE STATE BOARD OF 
EXAMINERS 


Upon the recommendation of State Superintendent J. G. 
MeMynn, the legislature in 1868 passed a law creating a state 
board of examiners. The members were to be three in num- 
ber and were to be appointed by the state superintendent. It 
was made the duty of the board, under rules and regulations 
to be prescribed by the state superintendent, to conduct ex- 
aminations for state certificates, the branches to be included 
in such examinations to be those included for a first grade 
county certificate, and such others as the state superintendent 
and the board might determine. The members of the board 
were to receive their expenses and three dollars per day for 
all time actually and necessarily spent in conducting the ex- 
aminations. Certificates granted by this board entitled the 
holders to teach or act as principal in any public school of the 
state, 


FUNDAMENTAL CHANGES IN THE CERTIFICATION LAws 


The Law of 1901. In an address presented by President 
Albert Salisbury at a meeting of the Southern Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in April, 1899, he severely arraigned the existing certi- 
fication system, as it related to county certificates, which had 
survived with few fundamental changes for more than a gen- 
eration. At the request of State Superintendent Harvey a 
committee of seven with A. J. Hutton as chairman made a 
careful study of the certification laws, and at the meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Association in November, 1900, this com- 
mittee made an able and well digested report on ‘‘ Modifica- 
tion of State Laws Relating to Certification of Teachers in 
Wisconsin.’’ This report received the endorsement of the 
association and constituted the basis of the certification meas- 
ure which was passed by the legislature in 1901. 


Subjects Required for Various Grades of Certificates. The 
act of 1901 added to the list of subjects demanded for a third 
grade certificate the following: The manual of the elementary 
course of study for the common schools of Wisconsin, and the 
elements of agriculture. 

For a second grade the law provided that all applicants 
should be examined in all of the subjects required for a third 
grade and also in algebra, physical geography, American lit- 
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erature, and English composition, the last two subjects being 
demanded for the first time. Physiology and hygiene and 
grammatical analysis were dropped from the requirements of 
a second grade. 

For a first grade the law provided that all applicants should 
be examined in the subjects required for a third and second 
grade and in addition physics, plane geometry, English litera- 
ture and English history, the last two subjects being new. This 
law used for the first time the term physics in place of natural 
philosophy, and solid geometry was dropped from the list of 
required subjects. . 

The law also made a change in the time the different kinds 
of certificates were to be in force, as follows: The third grade 
certificate was to be valid for one year as heretofore; the sec- 
ond grade certificate was to be valid three years; and the first 
grade certificate five years in place of four. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING REQUIRED FoR ALL TEACHERS 


Minimum Training Required. In 1908 the Board of Regents 
of Normal Schools, recognizing the need of furnishing an op- 
portunity to teachers already in service for additional train- 
ing, provided summer sessions of six weeks duration in the nor- 
mal schools, and in 1909 a new certification measure was placed 
on the statute books which utilized the summer school idea by 
requiring all persons as a prerequisite for taking an examina- 
tion for a third grade certificate to attend a professional school 
for teachers at least six weeks, and receive satisfactory stand- 
ings in school management, and methods of teaching reading 
and language, arithmetic and geography. It defined ‘‘profes- 
sional school’’ as a state normal school, a county training 
school or any school in rank above a high school. The law 
also provided that the holder of a third, second, or first grade 
certificate could renew such certificate by attending a pro- 
fessional school for six weeks and taking certain branches of 
study. 


Academic Work for Certificates Offered. This law resulted 
in bringing thousands of teachers, especially rural teachers, 
into well organized summer schools, in which methods of teach- 
ing, and the academic subjects necessary for second and first 
grade certificates found a prominent place in the course of 
study. Teachers were pleased with the law because it en- 
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couraged effort to secure higher grades of certificates by au- 
thorizing transfers of standings from lower to higher certifi- 
cates, and because normal schools and county training schools 
gave regular credits for completed work in the various sub- 
jects, which credits according to an old law could also be ac- 
cepted by county superintendents in lieu of examinations in 
those subjects. 


The Law of 1913 and Other Acts. The legislature of 1913 
took another important forward step in the training of teach- 
ers by passing a law which provided that on and after July 
1, 1915, no person should be granted a county or city teach- 
ers’ certificate to teach in the public schools of the state of 
Wisconsin, unless, in addition to passing an examination in 
all the subjects required by law for a county or city teachers’ 
certificate, he was to have completed the course of study pro- 
vided for the common schools of the state of Wisconsin, and 
should have had at least two additional years of instruction 
and training, one year of which should have been devoted to 
professional studies proper to the work of teaching, provided 
that graduates of four-year high schools not maintaining train- 
ing courses, should be required to have had, only one addi- 
tional year of training in the required professional studies. 
The law defined the term ‘‘professional studies’’ as including 
a thorough review of the branches required to be taught in the 
common schools of the state, the study of the manual of the 
course of study for the common schools, observation work, at 
least ten weeks of practice teaching, school management, school 
law and such other studies as might be required by the state 
superintendent. This law had a most salutary influence in 
raising the professional and academic qualifications of teach- 
ers for the common schools of the state. 

The legislature of 1917 carried the fundamental principle of 
the laws of 1909, 1913 and 1915, one important step farther by 
providing that after 1919 every person to obtain any form of 
license or certificate to teach in any public school in this state 
should have completed at least two years of work in a high 
school, and the law of 1921 provides that after September 1, 
1927, graduation from a four-year high school, and an addi- 
tional year of professional training will be demanded as pre- 
liminary to securing any form of certificate to teach in any 
public school of the state. 


XV 
THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


1. ESTABLISHMENT OF TEACHER TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS 


THE QUESTION oF NoRMAL SCHOOLS IN THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION 


Barnard’s Addresses. Henry Barnard, a national authority 
on education, who in 1837 had reorganized the educational 
system of Connecticut and later that of Rhode Island, was in- 
vited to come to Madison at the time the first constitutional 
convention was in session in 1846. At the request of the con- 
vention he delivered two addresses on ‘‘The State and Educa- 
tion.’’ 

In these addresses he outlined a complete system of free 
popular education from the district school to the university, 
with the general supervisory powers lodged in a state board 
of education and a state superintendent of schools. He also 
advocated the establishment of a comparatively new system of 
schools for the training of teachers known as Normal Schools. 


Vote on Normal Schools. The action taken by the conven- 
tion of 1846 relative to the establishment of normal schools is 
stated in the journal of that body as follows: ‘‘The question 
was then put on concurring in the fifth amendment of the com- 
mittee of the whole, which was to add to section 2, ‘until a 
university shall be established, the net income of the univer- 
sity lands shall be appropriated to the support of normal 
schools,’ and, was decided in the negative, 48 to 49.”’ 


County Academies. In the second constitutional convention, 
held in 1847-1848, the committee on education in its report 
provided for the training of teachers by county academies. 
But since these institutions were to be private tuition acade- 
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mies with departments for the training of teachers, strong op- 
position developed to the idea that such schools were to share 
in the distributable school fund income, as was provided in 
the report. 

Mr. Root, an academy man, as spokesman for the committee, 
made strong pleas for the adoption of the report. During the 
discussion on this provision, McClellan offered an amendment 
denying these schools state moneys and declaring that ‘‘normal 
schools are to the common schools what the fountain is to the 
stream. We must look to them for the means of supplying 
the common schools with competent teachers.’’ 


Normal Schools Provided For. After considerable discus- 
sion in which Mr. Root and others argued in favor of state 
aid to private academies, upon motion of Mr. Whiton the sec- 
tion which was to provide by constitutional enactment for a 
division of the school fund income was struck out, and provi- 
sion was made for the establishment of normal schools by modi- 
fying the section relating to the school fund making the pur- 
poses for which the income of the fund was to be used read 
as follows: 

‘1. To the support and maintenance of common schools in 
each school district, and the purchase of suitable libraries and 
apparatus therefor. 

‘2. The residue shall be appropriated to the support and 


maintenance of academies and normal schools and suitable 
libraries and apparatus therefor.”’ 


A TEACHER TRAINING DEPARTMENT IN THE UNIVERSITY 


District School Teachers to be Trained in the University. 
The legislatures of 1848 and 1849, however, failed to recognize 
the necessity of providing for the establishment of normal 
schools but, instead, included in the act organizing the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, a provision requiring the regents to estab- 
lish a “‘department of the theory and practice of elementary 
instruction.”’ 

Thus the responsibility for training teachers for district 
schools was lodged in the university. Early in January, 1849, 
the regents adopted an ordinance establishing a department 
in that institution ‘‘to render instruction in the art of teach- 
ing and in such branches of study as may best prepare the 
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pupils in this department for their honorable and useful voca- 
tion as educators of the public mind.’’ 

The instructors in this department were to be the chan- 
cellor and the ‘‘normal professor of the faculty,’’ to be ap- 
pointed by the regents. It was confidently hoped through 
the normal department to make the University of Wisconsin 
“‘the nursery of the educators of the popular mind and the 
central point of union and harmony in the educational inter- 
ests of the commonwealth.’’ However, the regents soon dis- 
covered that insufficiency of funds required that they allow 
the ordinance to lie ‘‘dormant’’ for a time. 


Superintendent Root on Teacher Training. In his first an- 
nual report made in 1849, State Superintendent Eleazor Root 
supported the regents in their effort to establish a normal de- 
partment declaring that such a department together with a 
system of teachers’ institutes was ‘‘wisely adapted to the wants 
of the public schools of the state.’’ He strongly urged the leg- 
islature to make an appropriation from the school fund income 
to defray the current expenses of normal instruction in the 
university. However, the legislature for successive years re- 
fused to make the necessary appropriation and the regents re- 
luctantly postponed the organization of the normal department 
of the university, which they had hoped might become the 
Normal School of the state. 

In his annual report at the close of 1851 Superintendent 
Root waxed eloquent in his appeal for professionally trained 
teachers, declaring: ‘‘The utility of normal instruction is con- 
ceded; it is provided for in the constitution; it is imperatively 
demanded by our wants; 2,300 schools ask for it, and more 
than 111,000 children are in daily need of it. Action on this 
subject should no longer be delayed. The income of the school 
fund is now amply sufficient to justify it.’? And then he 
closed by urging the speedy organization not of normal schools 
but of a department for the training of teachers for district 
schools in the university—a rather interesting and suggestive 
anticlimax. 


Teachers’ Institutes Organized. In 1852 State Superintend- 
ent Azel P. Ladd organized and held in various parts of the 
state institutes, or temporary normal schools, as he called 
them, ‘‘for instruction in the branches of the science and the 
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art of teaching.’’ His successors continued the plan he in- 
augurated, but since these meetings of teachers were limited 
to but a few days they were not of great practical value, 
though they served as inspiration to the teachers that at- 
tended and as reminders to the state of its dereliction of duty 
in not living up to the constitution in the matter of establish- 
ing normal schools. 


The University Regents Establish a Normal Department. 
In 1855 the regents from their slender resources appropriated 
$500 annually for the support of the normal department. 
They elected Daniel Read professor of English in the college 
of arts, with the understanding that he was also to give “‘pro- 
fessional instruction in the art of teaching.’’ The normal 
course was to be given for five months each year. The re- 
gents appealed to the legislature for an annual appropriation 
of $2,000, declaring that this sum would enable them to per- 
fect the system and offer to the public a ‘‘normal organiza- 
tion’’ not to be surpassed elsewhere at a moiety of the expendi- 
ture it would require to set up a normal school separate from 
the university, ‘‘which could not be expected to perform the 
work as well.’’ 

But the legislature refused to grant the modest appropria- 
tion asked for and the regents were forced to draw on the in- 
come of the university fund to meet the increased expenses 
incident to opening the new department. The first course of 
lectures on teaching was given for eight weeks beginning in 
May, 1856, to eighteen students. The next year twenty-eight 
students took the course, but after a few years the depart- 
ment was discontinued. 


EsTaBLISHMENT OF NorMAL DEPARTMENTS IN ACADEMIES, INCOR- 
PORATED COLLEGES AND THE UNIVERSITY 


Root on Teacher Training. State Superintendent Root, 
though recognizing the necessity of trained teachers for the 
schools of the state, never advocated in his reports the estab- 
lishment of a normal school independent of the state univer- 
sity, as was clearly implied, if not required, by the constitution. 
He persistently urged that in the university should be centered 
the responsibility for furnishing professionally trained teach- 
ers to the state, and his immediate successors in office, Ladd 
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and Wright, while calling attention to the need of trained 
teachers, also ignored the constitutional peguision relating to 
normal schools. 


Barry Urges Establishment of Normal Schools. It was not 
until 1856 that a state superintendent fearlessly and unquali- 
fiedly urged the establishment of normal schools for the train- 
ing of teachers. This superintendent was A. Constantine 
Barry, a practical public school man, who in 1852 had prepared 
a special act and secured its enactment by the legislature 
whereby the schools of Racine were reorganized and placed 
upon a most modern and efficient basis. 

In his annual report for 1856, while commending the board 
of university regents for establishing a normal department 
under the ‘‘able and accomplished Professor Daniel Read, 
L.L.D.,’’ and urging upon the legislature the advisability of 
aiding this department from the income of the school fund, de- 
clared that even with such aid secured ‘‘there is still to be 
made, in my opinion, a separate, special institution for the 
preparation of teachers’’ and that the legislature should take 
steps for the organization of an independent normal school. 


The First Normal School Bill. In the legislative session of 
1856 Superintendent Barry had prepared a bill ‘‘to provide 
for normal instruction and teachers’ institutes.’’ The bill 
was introduced in the legislature by James Sutherland, chair- 
man of the senate committee on education, and provided for 
the establishment of state normal schools supported by public 
taxation, but the bill was killed by the senate. 


The Sale of Swamp Lands Authorized. At a special session 
of the legislature held in the fall of 1856, a law was passed 
directing the attorney general, secretary of state and state 
treasurer, whenever the governor deemed it expedient to do 
so, to sell all the lands granted to the state by the act of Con- 
gress passed in 1850 entitled ‘‘an act to enable the state of 
Arkansas and other states to reclaim the swamp and over- 
flowed lands within their limits.’’ The act fixed the minimum 
price of such lands at $5 an acre and provided that after the 
expenses incident to such sales had been deducted from the 
proceeds, 75 per cent of the residue of the proceeds ‘“shall be 
paid into the school fund of the state and shall be subject to 
the same uses, designs, regulations and laws,’’ It also pro- 
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vided that 25 per cent of the proceeds were to be given to the 
counties in which the sales were made and that this money was 
to be used for the reclamation of such lands. 

The bill was introduced by Senator (afterward governor) 
Harvey, who was chairman of the senate committee on swamp 
and overflowed lands. It was well understood in the senate 
at the time of the passage of this act that ultimately a part of 
the proceeds of these lands would be used as a fund for the 
support of normal schools. 


An Act for the Encouragement of Academies and Normal 
Schools. As we have seen, the friends of the academies and 
denominational colleges in the state had tried in the constitu- 
tional convention to divert a part of the school fund income to 
the use of these private institutions, and failing in this had 
during the early years of the university tried annually to have 
the legislature appropriate a part of the university fund in- 
come to the academies and colleges, which attempts also failed 
because the idea was at variance with the terms of the con- 
gressional grants and the state constitution. 


In a statement prepared by Senator James Sutherland in 
1857, he declared : 


‘‘The friends of our denominational schools having become 
convinced that the legislature could not constitutionally give 
them any of the university fund, at the next session of the 
legislature, after the passage of the law for the disposition of 
the swamp lands, conceived the idea of attempting to secure 
aid from that source, and combined for that object. Accord- 
ingly, about March, 1857, President Chapin, of Beloit College; 
President Savage of Carroll College, Waukesha; President 
Cooke of Lawrence University, Appleton, and Prof. AZZ: 
Spicer, Principal of Milton Academy, came to the eapital by 
agreement, and there gave the writer a bill which they had 
prepared, requesting him to introduce it in the senate. The bill 
I could not recommend, as it proposed the diversion of state 
funds (swamp land funds) to denominational institutions, 
which procedure I regarded as unwarranted by the constitu- 


tion.’ 

The bill was accordingly introduced by another senator, and 
Senator Sutherland introduced a substitute bill. This substi- 
tute bill passed the senate by a vote of 24 to 1. Meanwhile 
a bill drawn by J. G. MeMynn, of Racine, and Elihu Enos, of 
Waukesha, had been introduced in the assembly by Llewellyn 
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J. Evans, of Racine, chairman of the committee on education. 
The purpose of this bill was ‘‘to establish a normal school and 
teachers’ institute.’’ The friends of this measure headed by 
Assemblyman Enos, strongly opposed the so-called ““college 
bill,’ with the result that both bills were referred to a special 
committee. This committee reported a substitute bill the very 
next day, March 5th, which evidently had been prepared some 
time before, entitled, ‘‘An act for the encouragement of 
academies and normal schools.’’ This bill passed both houses 
of the legislature on March 6th, and was approved by the gov- 
ernor March 7th. 


Experience of New York in Training Teachers in Academies. 
This plan of training teachers was put through the legislature 
by the supporters of the incorporated colleges and academies 
in the face of the experience of New York in trying to train 
teachers in private academies and colleges, as detailed in the 
annual report of State Superintendent Barry for the year 1856. 

As early as 1826, contrary to the advice of Governor Clinton, 
that state had committed the training of its teachers to eight 
carefully selected academies, each one of which was to receive 
a state bonus of $1,500, provided it ‘‘opened a special depart- 
ment for qualifying teachers for common schools.’’ But this 
plan was not successful. The legislature in 1835 increased the 
state aid, which it distributed among sixteen academies, but 
again the plan produced no results. But the legislature was 
still unconvinced that the plan was not feasible and in 1841 
again increased both the state bonus and the number of 
academies for the training of teachers. But, according to Hor- 
ace Mann, ‘‘nothing could overcome the inherent defects of the 
system itself, and after a further trial of two years the whole 
scheme had practically failed.”’ 

“‘Taught by this sad experience,’’ Horace Mann continued, 
“‘the legislature of New York in 1844, by a unanimous vote, 
made an outright grant of $50,000, or $10,000 a year, for five 
years, for the support of a normal school.’’ The school was 
opened at Albany during the same year with an attendance of 
185 students representing every county in the state. 


The Provisions of the Law of 1857.—Under the provisions 
of the act of 1857 there was to be a ‘‘Board of Regents of 
Normal Schools,’’ consisting of eleven members, two ex-officio 
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members, namely, the governor and the state superintendent, 
who were to have a voice, but no vote, on any business of the 
board, and nine members to be appointed by the governor, with 
the consent of the senate. This board was authorized and di- 
rected to apportion the income of 25 per cent of the gross 
proceeds arising from the sale of swamp and overflowed lands, 
granted the state by the general government under the Ar- 
kansas act of 1850, to ‘‘colleges, universities and academies 
(except the state university), which have established and main- 
tained departments for the training of teachers, the amount 
each such school is to receive depending on the number of 
pupils instructed in such department.’’ It was also provided 
that no one school was to receive more than $3,000 annually. 

The act also provided that any town, city or village might 
donate a site and suitable building and fixtures for a state nor- 
mal school and that the board might, in their discretion, select 
from such propositions the most feasible one and apportion to 
the same annually a sum not exceeding $3,000 for its support 
and maintenance. In 1858 the legislature doubled the amount 
to be distributed to colleges and academies complying with the 
provisions of the act by adding another 25 per cent of the in- 
come of the swamp land fund. 

To determine whether the academies and colleges were do- 
ing sufficiently satisfactory work in the matter of training 
teachers to warrant their being granted state aid, the board en- 
gaged the services of a ‘‘general agent’’ who inspected the 
schools and gave final examinations to students taking the 
teacher training courses. The agent also organized and con- 
ducted teachers’ institutes. 


The Courses of Study of Normal Departments of Academies. 
The following is a characteristic academy course of study with 


a “‘pedagogical appendage’’: 


Preliminary Studies 


Intellectual arithmetic Grammar 
Written arithmetic to pro- Reading 
portion Writing 


Geography Spelling 
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First Year’s Course 


Higher arithmetic and arith- 
metical analysis 

Algebra to quadratic equa- 
tions 

Physical geography 

Composition 

Analysis of English words 


Second Year’s Course 


Higher algebra 
Plane geometry 
Natural philosophy 
Rhetoric 

English language 
Mental philosophy 


Third Year’s Course 


Solid geometry and men- 
suration 

Trigonometry and surveying 

Chemistry 

Criticism and logic 

English language 


Physiology 

United States History 

Elementary sounds 

Map drawing 

Theory and practice of 
teaching 


Science of government 


Agriculture 
Natural history 
Theory and practice of 


teaching 


Political economy 

Astronomy 

Perspective or object draw- 
ing 

Science and history of edu- 
cation 


Moral science 


Character of the Training in the Normal Departments. 
While the teacher training course was presumably based on 
what was known as a common school education, some of the 
common school branches were reviewed in the academy courses. 
But most of the time was devoted to advanced academic or col- 
lege studies. No attention was paid to special methods of 
teaching the subjects required to be taught in the district and 
graded schools. The theory and practice of teaching was 
taught by means of lectures based on the classroom experience 
of the instructor. The atmosphere of these departments for 
the training of teachers was clearly academic, not professional. 
The belief that the so-called normal departments, with very 
few exceptions, were such only in name, and that, according to 
Salisbury, ‘‘they did nothing but purely academic work and 
not always the best of that’’ became general and foreshadowed 
their ultimate discontinuance. 


Henry Barnard Inspector of Normal Departments. In 1858 
Henry Barnard was elected Chancellor of the University of 
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Wisconsin and ‘‘general agent”’ by the board of normal school 
regents. According to an arrangement entered into with the 
board of university regents he was not expected to devote 
much time during the first year to his duties as chancellor in 
order to release him for what he and the regents believed to be 
the larger and more pressing educational work in connection 
with the position of agent of the board of normal school 
regents. 

It was well kown that Barnard was deeply interested in im- 
proving the quality of the teaching in the elementary and high 
schools of the state. It was his opinion that if the general 
‘‘tone’’ of education in these schools could be raised more 
students could be prepared in them for university work. 

Accordingly he organized and conducted institutes, delivered 
many educational addresses, distributed many pamphlets he 
had written on methods of teaching, and supervised the depart- 
ments for the training of teachers in the colleges, academies 
and high schools, for the law allowed high schools to organize 
teacher training courses also. His advent in the state instilled 
new life into the teacher training institutions and greatly stimu- 
lated the educational forces of the entire state. But, due to ill 
health, his educational activities covered only a little more than 
a year, when he resigned and left the state. 

In their report to the governor in 1862 the regents of normal 
schools listed the following institutions that received a bonus 
from the state for organizing teacher training departments: 
Lawrence University, Appleton; Wisconsin Female College, 
Fox Lake; Galesville University, Galesville; Milton Academy, 
Milton; Allen’s Grove Academy, Allen’s Grove; Platteville 
Academy, Platteville; Evansville Seminary, Evansville; Albion 
Academy, Albion; Ft. Atkinson High School, Fort Atkinson; 
several academies and colleges having of their own accord 
discontinued their normal departments. 

The total number of students in all of these institutions in 
the one-, two- and three-year courses for the training of teach- 
ers for which the board of regents made appropriations to the 
schools amounted to only 106. 


A Department for the Training of Teachers in the University. 
In 1863 the university regents again opened a department for 
the training of teachers, with Charles H. Allen, who had served 
for several years as the agent of the board of normal regents, 
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at the head. Allen was a good school man and put life and 
energy into his department, which prospered under his man- 
agement. However, he resigned in 1866, and in 1867 the uni- 
versity discontinued the department. 


CoMMENTS ON THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN ACADEMIES 
AND COLLEGES 


By State Superintendent Barry. The so-called normal school 
act of 1857 was put on the statute books against the advice of 
State Superintendent Barry. In his annual report of that year 
he declared: 


“*T unhesitatingly assert that it is utterly impossible for them 
(the colleges, academies and seminaries) to furnish the normal 
instruction required, even though the entire income of the 
school fund were to be distributed among them. The experi- 
ment has been fairly and faithfully tried in New York and has 
failed most signally and disastrously. We may save time, 
money, and the vexation and shame consequent upon defeat, 
by proceeding at once to the establishment of a state normal 
school on a wise and liberal basis. Never shall we need such 
an institution more than we do at the present time. I again 
respectfully urge this subject upon the attention of the legis- 
lature, and shall hope for its favorable action in relation 
thereto.”’ 


By State Superintendent Pickard. In his report for 1860, 
Superintendent Pickard declared: 


‘‘The agencies now at work will soon prepare us for normal 
schools which must be established ere long. I am not prepared 
at present to recommend any action upon this subject. I would 
only express my conviction that more than one should be estab- 
lished, and aided rather than supported by the state. Private 
enterprise should be combined with public liberality in this 


respect.”’ 
In his report for 1862 he wrote: 


‘We need special training for teachers. Schools established 
merely for instruction in various branches of study, will not, 
under their peculiar organization, furnish facilities for instruc- 
tion in the Art of Teaching. No temporary expedients can sup- 
ply the place of the Professional School. The preparatory 
work has, to a great extent, been done in this state. The de- 
mand for a Normal School is pressing. A private Normal 
School recently opened in Madison gives evidence that the 
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teachers of the state are ready to avail themselves of any ad- 
vantages offered. 

‘‘The normal departments of colleges, academies and high 
schools have done good work, but in none of them is normal 
instruction their first work. A normal school should be estab- 
lished at as early a date as possible.’’ 


In his report for 1863 he declared: 


“‘During the past six years the Board of Normal School 
Regents has endeavored to encourage professional training, by 
rendering assistance to such schools as would establish and 
maintain a Normal Department. The Normal Departments of 
colleges, academies and high schools have not satisfactorily met 
the necessity. They are almost always subordinate departments, 
nor will the aid furnished, warrant giving them a prominent 
place. Permanent normal schools are needed, whose sole pur- 
pose shall be the training of teachers.’’ 


By State Superintendent John G. McMynn. In his report 
for the year 1864, State Superintendent MeMynn declared: 

‘‘During the past seven years, the Board of Normal School 
Regents has sought to secure normal training and instruc- 
tion, by aiding such institutions as have organized normal de- 
partments, and by holding teachers’ institutes in different parts 
of the state. The number of departments at present organized 
is seven and the number of students examined during the 
present year is less than seventy. Sufficient time has elapsed 
since the present plan was adopted, to show that the ostensible 
objects of the law are unattainable under the provisions of the 
act. Our experience has not been unlike that of other states, 
in their efforts to organize normal schools in connection with 
colleges and academies. No fault attaches to the Regents of 
Normal Schools, nor to the trustees of the institutions partici- 
pating in the annual appropriation. The plan is defective. It 
makes the normal department subordinate, and does not pro- 
vide for special training of teachers. 

‘‘Teaching is an art, and like every other art, is best learned 
by cultivating it in schools founded for this specific purpose. 
The present is believed to be not an inauspicious time to in- 
augurate the enterprise of founding a normal school. We must 
abandon the idea of making educational progress until this 
step is taken. To obtain competent instructors for our chil- 
dren under existing circumstances, is simply impossible. We 
must improve our common schools or enlarge our reform 
school. Indeed, no other measure so commends itself to a wise 
forecast and calm reflection. The subject is respectfully and 
earnestly commended to the attention of the legislature.’’ 
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THE EstTaBLISHMENT oF NoRMAL SCHOOLS 


McMynn Formulates Normal School Bill. When the legisla- 
ture met in January, 1865, the friends of normal schools occu- 
pied a strong position. The colleges and academies had been 
given an opportunity to show whether they could, through 
their normal departments, meet the demand for professionally 
trained teachers and their failure to do so was so evident that 
the adherents of this plan admitted it without argument. The 
experiment had cost the state a goodly sum of money which 
was practically wasted. It was also generally recognized that 
the normal department of the university, while not a failure, 
would never be an important factor in supplying teachers for 
the district and elementary graded schools. 

Then also the swamp lands and the swamp land funds were 
subject to constant ‘‘grabs’’ and ‘‘steals’’ and ‘‘wild cat 
schemes,’’ so that there was a growing conviction that unless 
these lands and funds could be properly safeguarded there was 
grave danger that they would be squandered as were the school 
and university lands and funds. 

Thus there were two questions demanding solution by the 
legislature, namely, ‘‘the swamp land question,’’ and ‘‘the 
teacher training question.’’ The swamp land legislation had 
in a way linked these questions and it was left to the con- 
structive ability of State Superintendent John G. MeMynn and 
Assemblyman Jackson Hadley of Milwaukee, who some years 
before had been the successful and popular principal of the 
Buffalo, New York, high school, to find a solution. 

These public school men formulated a bill entitled, ‘‘ An act 
to dispose of the swamp and overflowed lands, and the pro- 
ceeds therefrom,’’ which was introduced in the assembly by 
Hadley, and it proved so acceptable to the members that it 
passed that body with but four dissenting votes. A few days 
later it passed the senate by a large majority, and on April 
11th it received the approval of Governor Lewis and became 


a law. 
Summary or THE Normat ScHoot Act or 1865 


The principal provisions of the law may be summarized as 


follows: ; 
(1) It repealed all the provisions of the statutes which di- 


rected ‘‘the application and use of the swamp and overflowed 
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lands of this state and all moneys received on sale of such 
swamp and selected lands for the purposes of drainage and for 
supporting common schools, normal schools and academies.”’ 

(2) It divided the lands and moneys held by the state into 
two equal parts, one to be called the ‘‘Drainage Fund,’’ and 
the other the ‘‘Normal School Fund.’’ 

(3) It provided that the income of the Normal School Fund 
“‘shall be applied to establishing, supporting and maintaining 
Normal Schools under the direction and management of the 
Board of Regents of Normal Schools; provided that 25 per 
cent of said income shall be annually transferred to the School 
Fund Income until the annual income of the School Fund shall 
reach the sum of $200,000.’’ 

(4) It provided that ‘‘all swamp and overflowed lands which 
this state shall hereafter receive, pursuant to said act of con- 
gress, approved September 28th, A. D. 1850, shall on receipt 
thereof be partitioned equally between the drainage fund and 
the normal school fund.’’ 


The Normal School Fund. The productive normal school 
fund in September, 1865, amounted to $594,000. In addition 
to this cash fund there were 500,000 acres of land, the value of 
which the law estimated at one dollar an acre. The income of 
this fund for the current year was $41,600. Deducting 25 per 
cent of this amount, which the law transferred to the school 
fund income, it left $31,200 as available ‘‘for establishing, sup- 
porting and maintaining normal schools.’’ In the course of 
time this fund would be materially increased through the sale 
of lands which the state was to receive in accordance with the 
act of 1850. 


Powers AND DutTIEs oF THE Boarp or Normau ScHoot REGENTS 


In 1866 the legislature incorporated the Board of Regents 
of Normal Schools and defined its powers, the law declaring: 

(1) That the board is authorized to receive sums of money 
and land to aid in the erection of buildings for normal schools 
and meeting the expenses of conducting them. 

(2) That the purpose of normal schools shall be instruction 
and training of persons, in the theory and art of teaching, and 
in all branches that pertain to a good common school education. 
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(3) That the normal schools are to be under the control 
of the ‘‘Board of Regents of Normal Schools;’’ that this board 
is to appoint the principal, assistants or any other persons em- 
ployed by them; to organize a model school for practice; to re- 
quire applicants to pass an examination and to determine 
whether they are of good moral character and will make apt 
and good teachers. 

(4) That the board is authorized to prepare courses of study 
and to grant diplomas. 


THE First NoRMAL ScHOOL IN WISCONSIN 


Bids for Normal Schools. Soon after the normal school law 
of 1865 was placed on the statute books the board of regents 
of normal schools decided upon the policy of establishing, in 
the course of time, a normal school in each of the six congres- 

sional districts of the state. The normal school acts of 1857 
and 1865 authorized the board to receive proposals from cities 
and villages for locating state normal schools, and by Decem- 
ber, 1865, such was the appreciation of the benefits to be de- 
rived from the schools, many bids were before the board, as 
follows: 


Baraboo offered a site and $10,000 in cash, together with the 
Baraboo Collegiate Institute building and grounds. General 
Starks in addition to this, offered 120 acres of woodland, 31% 
miles from Baraboo. 


Berlin offered a site and $30,000 in cash. 


Fond du Lac offered a site, $30,000 in cash, and the use of the 
city high school building until the completion of the normal 
school building. 


Geneva offered to donate the buildings and grounds of the 
Geneva Seminary. 


Milwaukee offered an improved site, $25,000 in annual pay- 
ments of $5,000 each, and $6,000 in annual payments of $3,000 
each, a total of $31,000, and the use of a school building until 
the completion of the normal school building. 


Neenah and Menasha offered a site and $30,000 in cash. 


Omro offered a site and $30,000 in cash. 
10 
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Oshkosh offered a site and $30,000 in cash. 


Platteville offered the Platteville Academy and grounds, $1,100 
to be used in repairs, and $5,000 in cash. 


Prairie du Chien offered the buildings and grounds known as 
Prairie du Chien College. 


Racine offered an improved site and $28,000 in cash. 


Sheboygan offered a site, and proposed to erect a building 
according to plans furnished by the board, free of expense to 
the state. 


Stoughton offered a site, $35,000 in cash, and 40 acres of wood- 
land near the village. 


Waupun offered a site and $12,000 in cash. 
Whitewater offered a site and $25,000 in cash. 
Trempealeau offered a site of five acres and $11,000 in cash. 


After personally examining a number of the sites offered, the 
board in May, 1866, voted to locate normal schools at Platte- 
ville and Whitewater, declaring at the same time that Oshkosh, 
Stoughton and Sheboygan were also suitable places at which 
to establish such schools. 

On October 9, 1866, the first normal school in the state was 
opened in the old academy building at Platteville with Presi- 
dent Charles H. Allen and four assistants in charge. President 
Allen had for several years been head of the normal depart- 
ment at the University of Wisconsin and was considered an ex- 
cellent normal school man. 


Certificates of Nomination. The board had adopted rules 
and regulations according to which candidates for admission 
to the normal schools were to be nominated by the superin- 
tendent of the county or city in which they resided. It was 
understood that the superintendent would issue certificates of 
nomination only to persons of good health and good moral char- 
acter and who gave promise of becoming good teachers. All 
candidates were examined by the president of the school in the 
branches required by law for a third-grade certificate except 
American History and Theory and Art of Teaching. If found 
qualified they were admitted, provided they declared in writ- 
ing that they intended to fit themselves for the profession of 
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teaching and that after graduation they would teach in the 
public schools of the state. No diploma was to be granted to 
any person who was less than nineteen years of age and who 
had not been a student ‘‘in residence’’ at least one year. 

During the first year 143 students were enrolled in the nor- 
mal department and 116 pupils in the model school. Besides 
this there were 64 students in the preparatory and academic 
departments. 


Vague Ideas as to Purpose of Normal Schools. At the time 
of the opening of the first normal school in Wisconsin there 
were comparatively few state normal schools in the United 
States, and while the idea of the professional training of teach- 
ers was beginning to be accepted as necessary to the proper 
development of the public school system, the board of regents 
apparently had only vague ideas as to what the character of 
this training should be. 

It must also be considered unfortunate for the development 
of the normal school idea in Wisconsin that the legislature did 
not see fit to supplant the board of normal school regents ap- 
pointed under the so-called normal school act of 1857, with a 
new board untrammeled by tradition. 

It was perhaps but natural for the board that had had charge 
of the normal departments in the various academies and col- 
leges of the state for nearly ten years to adhere closely, in the 
organization of the new system of schools, to the academy idea 
of the training of teachers, particularly since ‘‘scholastiec ideals 
still ruled educational thought.’’ 


The First Course of Study. While the board of normal 
school regents did not adopt officially a course of study for the 
normal schools before the opening of the Platteville school the 
following subjects were determined upon tentatively by the 
president of the school and the board: 

Reading, spelling, arithmetic, English grammar, penmanship, 
physical geography, German, Latin, algebra (higher and 
elementary), trigonometry, surveying, U. 8. history, political 
economy, botany, natural history, drawing, geometry, de- 
seriptive geography, rhetoric, criticism, physiology, philosophy 
of natural history, lectures on theory and practice of teaching 
and vocal music. 

This course was very similar to the courses that had been 
offered by the Platteville Academy and other academies and 
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seminaries in the state. It was based on the idea, generally 
accepted at the time, that a knowledge of subject matter was 
all that was needed as a preparation to teach. 


The Purpose of Normal Schools. The normal school law of 
1866 declared the ‘‘objects’’ of the normal schools to be as 
follows: 

“The exclusive purpose of each normal school shall be instruction 
and training of persons, both male and female, in the theory and art 
of teaching, and in all the various branches that pertain to a good 
common school education; also to give instruction in agriculture, 
chemistry, in the arts of husbandry, the mechanic arts, the funda- 
mental laws of the United States and of this state, and in what re- 
gards the rights and duties of citizens.” 

It was clearly the purpose of the legislature to make the nor- 
mal schools professional schools for the training of teachers 
since no other interpretation can well be placed on the funda- 
mental declaration, ‘‘the exclusive purpose of each normal 
school shall be instruction and training of persons in the 
theory and art of teaching.’’ Emphasis also so far as the 
academic work was concerned was to be placed on the various 
branches that pertain to a good common school education be- 
cause these were the subjects required to be taught in the 
public schools. But this clause was elastic and could easily be 
construed as an authorization to include the subjects commonly 
included in the academy courses of study. 

The requirement that the normal schools were also ‘‘to give 
instruction in agriculture, chemistry, in the arts of husbandry, 
and the mechanic arts’’ was not taken seriously. In the re- 
organization of the courses of study of the University of Wis- 
consin undertaken by the legislature during the session of 1866, 
much emphasis was placed on industrial education, and evi- 
dently the lawmakers felt it would do no harm to include cer- 
tain phases of this work in the general requirements laid down 
for the normal schools, if for no other reason than that it might 
appeal to certain classes of voters in the state. 

Prior to 1866, history and civics were not commonly taught 
in the district schools of the state. But the ‘‘boys in blue’? re- 
turning from the battlefields of the Civil War insisted on 
political history and civil government of the state and nation 
being introduced into the course of study, and the normal 
schools were naturally called upon to prepare teachers to teach 
these subjects. 
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A Warning by McMynn. State Superintendent John G. Me- 
Mynn, while inspector of normal departments of academies 
and colleges, had characterized the so-called training of teach- 
ers in these institutions as an utter failure. Apparently fearful 
that the course of study put into force by the board in the 
Platteville normal school was to be characteristic of the courses 
to be introduced into all of the normal schools, MeMynn, in his 
annual report to the legislature in 1866, sounded the following 
note of warning: 


‘‘The development of our Normal School System is the most 
difficult educational problem that presents itself for solution 
at the present time. To make these schools promote the inter- 
ests of public education, to so manage them as to train teach- 
ers in them for the common schools and to guard against the 
tendency to convert them into academies or high schools, will 
demand the watchful care of the people, the heartiest coopera- 
tion of the legislature, and the greatest discretion and wisdom 
of the Board appointed to manage them. 

‘““They may be well attended, the discipline may be excellent 
and their teachers well qualified; classes may graduate with 
honor, and the people may cherish a just pride in the attain- 
ments of those who have pursued their course of study; in fact 
they may be excellent colleges, but if they are not training 
schools for teachers, and if everything else be not kept subordi- 
nate to the specific object for which they were founded, the 
result will be disastrous, not only to these schools, but to our 
whole educational system. 

“‘The success of normal schools in other states, which has 
been such as to warrant a hope that the policy we have inaug- 
urated may be successfully carried out, has not been so marked 
and so uniform as to assure us that we shall not encounter diffi- 
culties that prudence, foresight and energy alone will enable 
us to overcome.”’ ; 


Although MeMynn had spent a year in Europe in 1859 in 
studying the educational institutions of Germany, France, Eng- 
land and Scotland and was, as state superintendent, at the 
head of the public school system of the state and ex-officio 
member of the board of normal school regents, his advice in 
regard to normal school courses of study was either not re- 
quested or was not followed, and hence his solemn warning as 
contained in his report to the legislature. But this formal plea 
for real normal schools was not heeded in the preparation of 
the official courses of study. 
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OFFICIAL COURSES OF STUDY 


The Whitewater Normal School was to be opened in Septem- 
ber, 1868, and in June of that year the board of regents adopted 
three courses of study as follows: 

1. An Institute Course of six weeks. 

2. An Elementary Course of two years. 

3. An Advanced Course of three years. 


Elementary and Advanced Courses of Study. The so-called 
advanced course which included the elementary and prepara- 
tory courses was as follows: 


PREPARATORY AND FIRST YEAR 


Preparatory First Term Second Term Third Term 

Mental and Written Higher Elementary Elementary 

Arithmeties es. 6..4.- Arithmetic Algebra Geometry 
Grammar, Or- Syntax and Composition Rhetoric 

thography, Etymology Analysis 
Geography Geography and Physiology Physical 

Mapping Geography 

Reading and Reading and.......... United States Constitution and 

Spelling Spelling History Science of 

Government 


Theory and Art of Teaching 
SECOND YEAR 


First Term Second Term Third Term 
Higher Arithmetic Completed Higher Algebra Higher Algebra 
Criticism Latin or German Latin or German 
Natural Philosophy Zoology Botany 
Political Economy General History Mental Philosophy 
Theory and Art of Teaching 
THIRD YEAR 
First Term Second Term ‘Third Term 
Geometry Trigonometry and Astronomy 
jurveying 
Latin or German English Literature and Essays 
Science of Language 
Chemistry Chemistry Geology 


Moral Philosophy Essays 


Educational History and Practice in Model School 
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In addition to this course students received instruction and 
drill in penmanship, vocal music, outline and perspective draw- 
ing and the use of the dictionary and calendar. 

The elementary course comprised the studies of the first two 
years, with the exception of higher algebra and Latin or Ger- 
man,—criticism, professional training and extemporaneous com- 
position being substituted for these subjects. 


Purposes of the Courses. The Institute course was intended 
to meet the needs of the teachers in service. It provided for 
a rapid review of the subjects required by law to be taught in 
the common schools together with ‘‘lectures’’ upon the best 
methods of teaching these subjects. The course also included 
work on the organization, classification, and government of 
schools, and school law. It was a six weeks’ course, but since 
it came during the first six weeks of the school year it was 
found to be very inconvenient and was soon discontinued. 

The purpose of the two-year elementary course was ‘‘to fit 
students to become teachers in the common schools,’’ but since 
the certificate of graduation from the elementary course car- 
ried with it no legal qualification to teach, this course also 
soon became a dead letter, the students preferring to remain 
a year longer to complete the regular three-year course. 

The three-year or ‘‘advanced course’’ had for its purpose, as 
expressed by the board, ‘‘to fit teachers for the higher depart- 
ments of the graded schools of the state, (i. e., grammar grades 
and high school).’’ Students in this course were guaranteed ex- 
tended practice teaching under the eye of experienced teach- 
ers, who by kindly criticisms and pointed suggestions ‘‘would 
strive to make the practice conform to the theory of instruc- 
tion:7” 


Local Control of Courses of Study. Added to the fact that 
the courses of study of the normal schools were very largely 
academic in character, and sadly lacking in professional work, 
was the fact that the cities in which the schools were located 
insisted on the introduction of an additional course which was 
to be strictly academic and have for its purpose fitting stu- 
dents for college or the university. This extraordinary de- 
mand of partial local control of the schools was due to the fact 
that the normal school law virtually demanded of communities 
that desired normal schools to offer local aid in securing a site, 
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a suitable building and equipment for the school. Naturally 
when a normal school was organized under such conditions 
the communities felt a selfish proprietary interest in what they 
styled ‘‘their normal school.’’ This feeling was intensified 
by the policy inaugurated by the governors of appointing re- 
gents from the cities or villages in which normal schools were 
located, who became known as the ‘‘local regents.’’ Some- 
times the ‘‘local regent’’ opened a regent’s office in ‘‘his nor- 
mal school.”’ 


The Academic Work Interferes with Professional. The 
academic high school department seriously interfered with 
the legitimate work of the normal school. The dearth of in- 
structors compelled the presidents to distribute the academic 
students among the normal school classes, except in mathe- 
matics and the ancient languages. Special classes were or- 
ganized in these subjects because to enter a college or 
a university at least three years’ work was required in mathe- 
matics and six years’ work in Latin and Greek, much more 
than the regular normal school courses provided in those sub- 
jects. In all other subjects the ‘‘academic students recited 
with the normal school students, thus having all the facilities 
of instruction given in the higher department.”’ 


High School Departments. Such was the demand for acad- 
emic departments in the normal schools that the board of re- 
gents deemed it advisable in 1875 to organize regular four- 
year high school courses in connection with ‘the training or 
model schools. However, in 1884, the 10th, llth and 12th 
grades of these high school departments were abolished, only 
the 9th grade being retained. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


Pestalozzian Ideas Introduced into the Model Schools. The 
training or model schools appeared from the beginning to ap- 
preciate the importance of professional training, far more than 
the normal schools proper. As early as 1869 one of the schools 
advertised that ‘‘the primary department will be conducted 
partly upon the Pestalozzian system of instruction.’’ This 
suggestion of the new methodology of instruction is traceable 
in part to the pamphlets that Henry Barnard in 1859 and 1860, 
while president of the Wisconsin University and inspector of 
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the normal departments of academies and colleges and director 
of institutes, prepared, published and distributed without cost 
to the teachers of the state. These methods of teaching the 
common branches were based on the Pestalozzian theory of 
““sense-perception, reasoning and individual judgment.’’ 

In 1871 the Whitewater Normal School introduced into its 
training school the Sheldon system of object lessons and the 
Grube method of teaching arithmetic, which were also based 
on the Pestalozzian principles of teaching. The Grube method 
was based on the principle enunciated by Pestalozzi, to the 
effect that each subject should be divided into its constituent 
elements and a careful and thorough study made of each ele- 
ment. According to this method several days were to be de- 
voted to teaching children the conception of the number one, 
then a week or more to teaching the combinations of the num- 
ber two, then a sufficient number of weeks to teaching the num- 
ber three in all its possible combinations, and so on until the 
numbers from 1 to 10 were taught. The time to be consumed 
in giving these fundamental conceptions of numbers was to be 
not less than an entire school year. During the second year 
the numbers from 10 to 100 were to be considered. Unfortu- 
nately the primary teacher in the model school apparently did 
not know that this absurd method of arithmetical approach 
had been discarded by the schools of Germany within a few 
years after it was introduced by Grube, in 1842. However, 
this early work, even though it may have had touches of crudi- 
ties, nevertheless was a practical recognition of the new meth- 
odology of instruction and as such was highly commendable. 


How Early Mistakes Might Have Been Avoided. The nor- 
mal school proper continued for many years to emphasize 
academic training. The professional side of instruction, 
which eventually was to become the distinctive feature of 
these teacher training institutions, developed very slowly, due 
partly to the false start made when the normal schools were 
first organized and partly to the fact that there was no applied 
psychology or a strictly professional body of knowledge upon 
which to base the professional instruction. 

As the years went on and general and special method, as 
based upon the recognition of psychology as the fundamental 
teacher training science, were developed, more and more at- 
tention was devoted to the strictly professional side of teacher 
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training. However, had the warning of J. G. MeMynn been 
heeded in the preparation of the first normal school courses 
of study, or, better, had the board of regents seen fit to ap- 
point MeMynn as president of one of the earliest normal 
schools, Wisconsin would probably have avoided many of the 
mistakes made in the organization of these schools and they 
would from the beginning have been made to realize the funda- 
mental purpose which called them into being. But evidently 
the intelligent and fearless criticism of the departments for 
the training of teachers in the academies and colleges made by 
MeMynn precluded such recognition by the board of regents, 
who had been responsible for the administration of these de- 
partments and who, by being continued as regents for the new 
normal schools, had the power to refuse to appoint the ‘‘father 
of the normal school system of Wisconsin’’ to the presidency 
of one of the schools established by them. 


Students’ Day. An interesting departure from the accepted 
way of managing a normal school was introduced in the White- 
water school during its first year, i. e., in 1868. For one day of 
each term the faculty ‘‘retired’’ and turned the institution 
over to a temporary president, professors and preceptress who 
had been chosen by the students from among the student body, 
and who took complete charge of the school. It was hoped in 
this way to test the students’ moral culture, executive ability 
and devotion to work. 

Apparently this plan of student participation in conducting 
the normal school worked out most satisfactorily for, aceord- 
ing to the faculty announcement in the catalogue for 1869 
‘Students’ Day’’ was the most profitable day of the term. 
However, the catalogue for 1870 declared that this day was 
one of the most profitable days of the term. The practice of 
‘“‘Students’ Day’’ was continued for about ten years. 


New Courses or Stupy 


From 1866 to 1874 the normal schools continued to advertise 
three courses of study but as a matter of fact there was but one 
course, namely, the three-year course, introduced in 1866. In 
1874 the board of normal school regents provided for two 
courses of study as follows: 


1. An elementary course of two years. 
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2. An advanced course of four years, (including the two 
years of the elementary course). 

The subjects comprising the two courses together with the 
minimum and maximum amount of time to be devoted to each 
were as follows: 


The Elementary Course. Arithmetic, 30 to 40 weeks; ele- 
mentary algebra, 12 to 20 weeks; geometry, 16 to 23 weeks; 
bookkeeping, 6 to 10 weeks; reading and orthoepy, orthog- 
raphy and word analysis, 30 to 37 weeks; English grammar, 
28 to 39 weeks; composition, criticism and rhetoric, 20 to 24 
weeks; geography, physical geography, 26 to 40 weeks; physi- 
ology, 10 to 15 weeks; botany, 10 to 13 weeks; natural philos- 
ophy, 12 to 17 weeks; United States History, civil government, 
30 to 40 weeks; penmanship (time undetermined) ; drawing, 
20 to 26 weeks; vocal music (time undetermined) ; theory and 
practice of teaching. 


The Advanced Course. In the advanced course the studies 
of the first two years were to be the same as those of the ele- 
mentary course, with the addition of Latin for 20 weeks, which 
was to take the place of rhetoric. The studies of the last two 
years were to be as follows: 

Higher algebra, 20 to 28 weeks; geometry and trigonometry, 
17 to 23 weeks; Latin, 80 weeks; rhetoric and English litera- 
ture, 10 to 28 weeks; chemical physics, 6 to 20 weeks; chemis- 
try, 12 to 23 weeks; zoology, 6 to 12 weeks; geology, 12 to 17 
weeks; universal history, 12 to 23 weeks; political economy, 
15 to 17 weeks; mental and moral science, 20 to 30 weeks; 
theory and practice of teaching. 


Certificates to Graduates. The certificate issued to students 
completing the elementary course when countersigned by the 
state superintendent, after the holders had taught successfully 
for one year in the public schools of the state, became, in ef- 
fect, a limited state certificate, qualifying the holders to teach 
in any public school of the state for a period of five years. 

Students completing the four-year course received diplomas, 
which, when countersigned by the state superintendent, after 
the holders had taught a year in a public school of the state, 
had the full force and effect of an unlimited state certificate. 

The admission requirements continued the same as those 
demanded in 1866. Students who were found to be deficient 
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in any of the subjects required for entrance were compelled to 
make up these subjects in the preparatory classes. However, 
candidates were earnestly advised to spend at least a term in 
the preparatory classes before presenting themselves for ad- 
mission to the normal school. 

It will be observed that the new courses differed from the 
old largely in that the additional time devoted to them made 
it possible to introduce more high school subjects into the 
course, and thus to parallel still more closely the old academy 
courses with ‘‘normal school attachments.’’ The strictly 
teacher-training function of the normal schools still received 
but secant attention. 


Tor ELEMENTARY CouRSE GRADUALLY BECAME MorE 
PROFESSIONAL IN CHARACTER 


However, in the course of time the presidents realized more 
and more the need of professional training and urged upon the 
board of regents the desirability of lengthening the elementary 
course from two to two and a half years. This was done in 
1880, and since the preparatory departments were continued 
and since only a minority of students applying for entrance 
succeeded in passing the examinations, the elementary course 
was virtually a three-year course, and the full course one of 
five years. 

During the decade from 1881 to 1891 the process of evolu- 
tion in transforming the normal schools from mere academies 
or high schools to real teacher-training institutions, so far as 
the elementary course was concerned, while not complete, was 
nevertheless assured. The new courses offered an election be- 
tween Latin and English Literature in the full course. This 
was the beginning of the elective system in normal school 
courses which eventually was to result in the highly differen- 
tiated courses of the present day. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 


In 1867 the legislature at the request of the board of normal 
school regents passed a law authorizing the board to use a 
part of the income of the normal school fund, not to exceed 
$5,000, for teachers’ institutes. In arranging for the institutes 
the board was to give preference to those sections of the state 
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that received the least benefit from the normal schools. Dis- 
trict boards were authorized to allow teachers to attend the 
institutes without making any deductions from their salaries. 
Within a few years the institute work was systematized by 
appointing a member of each normal school faculty as insti- 
tute conductor. The board, however, also had the power to ap- 
point temporary institute conductors. The state was divided 
into districts, and many institutes were held each year, some 
of which had a four weeks’ term. In 1873 the first ‘‘school’’ 
for institute conductors was held at Madison. This was the 
first school of its kind ever organized in the United States. 
In this year also a committee of institute conductors prepared 
a syllabus of work. This was revised from time to time and 
served as a basis of institute work for many years. Thus the 
legislature authorized the normal schools to carry ‘‘normal 
school extension work’’ to the remotest parts of the state. 


THe MILWAUKEE City TRAINING SCHOOL FoR TEACHERS 


Milwaukee, in common with other cities and villages of the 
state, in 1865 applied to the Board of Regents of Normal 
Schools to establish a normal school in the ‘‘metropolis of the 
state,’’ promising a donation consisting of an improved site 
and $35,000 but the board refused to accede to the request. 
Then in 1870 the legislature did a singular thing by passing 
a law compelling the Board of School Commissioners for the 
city of Milwaukee ‘‘to establish and maintain a normal course 
of study in the high school for the special training of teachers 
for the public schools of the city.’’ 

The school commissioners, as directed by the statute, estab- 
lished a normal department in the high school in 1870, but 
after a short time transferred the department to one of the 
elementary schools of the city, thus in fact though not in name 
organizing a city training school for teachers. In the be- 
ginning students were admitted to the training school upon 
the completion of three years of work in the high school. 
This requirement, however, was soon increased to graduation 
from a four-year high school course. 

The course of study was one year in length and was strictly 
professional in character. It comprised a review of branches 
taught in the elementary schools together with methods of 
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teaching them and a course comprising psychology, history 
and science of education, school management, and practice 
teaching. 

The certificates of graduation from the city training school 
qualified the holders thereof to teach in the public schools of 
Milwaukee for an unlimited number of years. 


Tue MILWAUKEE STATE NoRMAL SCHOOL 


The School Opened in 1885. However, the citizens of Mil- 
waukee continued their efforts to have a state normal school 
established in the city. They used as an argument that the 
city training school, aside from the fact that it was forced up- 
on the city by the legislature and that it was supported wholly 
by local taxation, was unsatisfactory in that it naturally at- 
tracted students only from the city. Thus there developed a 
tendency on the part of the head of the school and the faculty 
to emphasize local ideals and ideas in the preparation of teach- 
ers. A state school on the other hand would attract students 
from all parts of Wisconsin, thus reducing the tendency of mak- 
ing the school provincial in character. 

In 1880 the legislature made provision for establishing a nor- 
mal school at Milwaukee and in 1885 the school was ready to 
accept students, the city training school being merged in the 
state institution. In this year also the legislature passed an 
act making all certificates that had been issued by the city 
training school the equivalent of unlimited state certificates. 


A Two-Year Course Based on High School Graduation. In 
place of the regular two- and four-year courses as established 
in the normal schools at Platteville, Whitewater, Oshkosh and 
River Falls, the board of regents organized the new school on 
the basis of a single two-year course, the admission require- 
ments being graduation from a four-year high school or its 
equivalent. 

The two-year course of study as planned by the board was 
a fundamental departure from the courses offered in the other 
normal schools in that it devoted over three-fourths of the 
time to strictly professional work. However, the course was 
soon modified by reducing the amount of professional work to 
make room for the introduction of more academic subjects, 
for from the beginning this school attempted in two years to 
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prepare teachers not only for all the grades of the elementary 
school, but for the high school as well. 

For teachers of experience, principals of village schools, 
county superintendents or college students who passed an ex- 
amination in all of the work of the junior year, except psy- 
chology and ‘‘the discussions of methods,’’ a course of one 
year was planned. 


Manual Training Introduced. A work shop for manual 
training was also provided in which instruction was given in 
the Swedish system of sloyd or elementary wood-working to 
the children of the training school and to students of the nor- 
mal department who desired to fit themselves to take charge of 
similar work in the public schools. Every student was also re- 
quired to take a course in drawing, vocal music and physical 
training. 


NorMAL ScHoou Courses REVISED IN 1892 anp 1897 


Four Distinct Courses. After the passage of the Free High 
School law of 1875, and particularly during the decade from 
1882 to 1892 free high schools multiplied rapidly in the state, 
and in the cities the courses were extended to cover a period 
of four years. The board of regents, confronted with the problem 
of recognizing in some form or other the superior academic 
qualifications of the ever increasing number of high school 
graduates entering the normal schools, determined upon a radi- 
eal revision of the normal school courses by providing for four 
distinct courses as follows: 


1. An English course of four years. 

2. A Latin or German course of four years. 
3. A professional course of one year. 

4. An elementary course of two years. 

Admission Requirements. The candidates for admission to 
the elementary course of the normal department were required 
to pass an examination in all the branches required by law 
for a third grade certificate, except the constitutions of the 
United States and Wisconsin, theory and practice of teaching, 
and physiology. Candidates securing an average standing 
of 50 per cent were admitted to the ‘‘B’’ preparatory class, 
those receiving an average standing of 60 per cent to the a 
preparatory class, and those receiving an average standing of 
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70 per cent to the normal course. Holders of common school 
diplomas were admitted to the ‘‘B’’ preparatory class, and 
holders of full third grade certificates to the ‘‘A’’ preparatory 
class. 

Graduates of four-year high school courses were admitted 
to the third-year class of the normal schools, but since the high 
schools devoted but little time to the branches taught in the 
elementary schools the board very wisely required such grad- 
uates to devote 30 weeks to reviews of common branches with 
special reference to teaching, 30 weeks to drawing, 20 weeks 
to vocal music, 45 weeks to school management, school law, 
and theory and methods of teaching, and 30 weeks to practice 
teaching. By way of an offset to the above professional re- 
quirements, certain credits were allowed in academic subjects 
required by the course for subjects taken in the high school. 

The one-year professional course was intended for teachers 
of experience holding first grade county certificates or state 
certificates, but this course failed to attract students and was 
never put into operation. 


Short Term Courses. The change effected by the revision 
of the courses so far as the two-year course for high school 
graduates was concerned must be considered a weakening of 
the professional side of teacher training. Only 30 weeks out 
of a possible 320 were devoted to the common branches to- 
gether with methods of teaching these subjects. In the Latin 
and German courses only 20 weeks were devoted to the ‘‘re- 
views’’ and only 20 weeks to practice teaching. To put the 
revised courses into effect required the introduction of a num- 
ber of 6 weeks’ and many ten weeks’ courses in the funda- 
mental subjects included in the course of study for the ele- 
mentary schools. 

The two-year advanced courses for high school graduates 
faced in too many directions. They were expected to prepare 
teachers for the eight grades of the elementary school and for 
the four-year high school, and they were also to make it pos- 
sible for students to secure advanced credits acceptable to the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Arrangements were entered into with the university to the 
effect that graduates of the advanced course of the normal 
schools were admitted to this institution with the rank of jun- 
ior in the English and General Science courses. And the uni- 
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versity, because of the ‘‘ill-adjustment of the courses of nor- 
mal schools to the regular college courses’? was kind enough 
to make special adaptations of these courses to meet the needs 
of normal school graduates. 

The university also announced that the certified standings of 
any student in the regular courses of the normal schools would 
be accepted in the studies which they covered in place of an ex- 
amination. Also students who intended to enter the univer- 
sity after completing the normal school course were guaran- 
teed an opportunity to study trigonometry and to take a full 
year’s work in some one science in the normal school. 


One Year Advanced Course. Realizing the limited amount 
of time the normal schools in the two-year courses could devote 
to the academic and professional training in high school sub- 
jects necessary to qualify students for teaching in high schools, 
the board of regents in 1897 authorized the presidents to offer 
an advanced course consisting of a year’s work in addition to 
the two-year courses specially designed for the preparation and 
training of teachers for grammar and high school grades. 
Kach president was also authorized to offer a special course of 
study for the preparation of teachers for primary and inter- 
mediate grades. However, neither of these two courses ap- 
pealed to students and they were never introduced. 


Efforts to Secure Uniformity in Courses. In 1899 the board 
of regents, recognizing the fact that there was much diverg- 
ence in the courses offered by the various normal schools, made 
heroic effort to secure minimum requirements which were to 
be identical in the six schools and which would result in mak- 
ing the courses more harmonious and satisfactory. With this 
end in view the board limited the number of subjects to be in- 
cluded in the elementary course, increased the amount of time 
to be devoted to the professional subjects in the two-year 
courses for high school graduates and specified the subjects to 
be taken in the one year professional course. 

One of the resolutions adopted by the board in the reorgani- 
zation of the courses of study was evidently intended to encour- 
age students to ‘‘make good’’ in the course in music for it pro- 
vided that any ‘“‘pupil’’ found incompetent to do the work in 
vocal music satisfactorily after ten weeks’ trial was required 
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to substitute for the same, twenty weeks’ work in some sub- 
ject not otherwise included in the course pursued by him. 


SrpatE SUPERINTENDENT Harvey’s ATTEMPTED REFORM 


Opening Address. In October, 1900, the Board of Regents 
of Normal Schools passed resolutions providing for a week’s 
institute of all the normal school faculties at the Oshkosh Nor- 
mal School, and appointing State Superintendent L. D. Har- 
vey organizer and conductor under the general direction of a 
committee of the board of which he was chairman. 

A very complete program covering every phase of normal 
school organization, administration, and class room teaching 
was prepared by superintendent Harvey, the keynote being 
‘‘The Purpose, Scope and Plan of Work,”’’ of the various sub- 
jects both academic and professional which were taught in the 
normal schools. Accordingly on Monday morning, December 
17, 1900, promptly at 9 o’clock, the entire faculties of the seven 
normal schools were welcomed by State Superintendent L. D. 
Harvey. 


Fundamental Purpose of Normal Schools. In his opening 
address Mr. Harvey declared in substance that the purpose of 
the institute was as follows: 


‘‘The aim of the work during the week will be to make an 
effort toward the solution of the great problems of normal 
school administration, namely: that of organizing and unify- 
ing professional work in every department of the normal 
school, to the end that every normal school teacher shall recog- 
nize that he is teaching in a professional school, and must do 
professional work if he properly discharges his duty; and fur- 
ther, that the professional work done by each teacher shall 
reenforce and supplement the professional work of every other 
teacher, to the end that the teaching power of every student 
shall be developed to the highest degree possible, during his 
attendance at the normal school.”’ 


Never before in the history of the state, nor, for that matter, 
in that of any other state, had the entire body of normal school 
teachers, heads of departments, supervisors and presidents. 
engaged in the most important work in the entire field of edu- 
cational activity, namely, the training of teachers, been 


brought together in general and special conferences upon the 
work they were doing. 
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It was a well known fact that the normal schools were not 
centering their energies sufficiently on the realization of the 
fundamental purposes of these professional schools, but were 
worshipping false gods. In spite of the general courses of 
study authorized by the board of regents for all the schools in 
1899, much latitude was assumed by the presidents in the ad- 
ministration of these courses. Accordingly many changes were 
introduced and new subjects added which local conditions 
seemed to demand or members of the faculties preferred to 
teach. As a result there was considerable diversity of courses, 
too much attention was devoted to the purely academic side of 
instruction and too little to the professional side. It was this 
condition of decentralization in the training of teachers and 
the multiplicity of aims not related to the primary function of 
the normal schools that superintendent Harvey sought to rem- 
edy by means of the Oshkosh conference of normal school fac- 
ulties. Since the schools had a common general purpose he 
hoped to introduce a unifying, coordinating factor, that would 
result in unity of effort in the homogeneous problem of train- 
ing teachers for the public schools of the state. 


Harvey’s Four Fundamentals. It was a great and inspiring 
meeting. While the papers read and addresses delivered by 
the presidents of the normal schools, the heads of departments 
and the class teachers showed careful preparation and a desire 
to contribute something of value to the teachers assembled, 
it was Mr. Harvey’s clear and forceful presentations of the 
normal school problems that proved to be the great outstand- 
ing feature of the conference. He discussed among other 
things the theory and practice of his four fundamental propo- 
sitions, which were as follows: 

1. The teacher must have in mind a definite purpose or pur- 
poses to be realized in the next recitation. 

2. The teacher must have in mind the things which must be 
known or done in order that the purpose may be realized. 

3. The teacher must determine what of the things falling 
under proposition 2 the pupil now knows or can do. 

4. The teacher must determine what of the things enumer- 
ated under proposition 2 the pupil still has to learn or to do 
and the order in which they should be known or done. 

Mr. Harvey held that it was necessary for the teacher to 
determine for any given class and for any recitation what is 
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to be done by the pupils and what by the teacher, and how that 
which the teacher has to do in testing, teaching, drilling, and 
assigning work for preparation shall be done. He declared 
that while the teacher’s work is testing, teaching, drilling and 
assigning new work for pupils, the pupils’ work before the 
recitation is preparation of work assigned, and that in the reci- 
tation it is showing the quality and extent of this preparation 
through expression in one form or another, and supplement- 
ing inadequate preparation by further work under the direc- 
tion and inspiration of the teacher. 

He confidently hoped that if all teaching could be based on 
these propositions it would result in energizing and unifying 
the efforts of the teachers, in reorganizing the courses of study, 
in professionalizing the instruction and thus in focusing the 
attention on the fundamental purpose of the normal schools. 
If in his enthusiasm and zeal Mr. Harvey possibly became over 
optimistic as to what could be accomplished by the introduc- 
tion of his fundamental propositions, it was safe to assume that 
every teacher who heard him made a silent resolve never to 
appear before his classes without at least having a clear, well 
defined purpose of what he hoped to accomplish in the recita- 
tion, even though he may have felt the danger of mechanical- 
izing the recitation by too close an adherence to the four propo- 
sitions. But was this a real danger? 

The writer was a student of education in Bonn University, 
Germany, at the time Dr. Rein’s Herbartian five formal steps 
were being discussed in educational circles in that country. It 
developed that they were applied in a rather mechanical and 
conscious way. Teachers labored under the impression that in 
each teaching exercise a certain amount of time was to be de- 
voted to each of the steps—preparation, presentation, abstrac- 
tion and comparison, generalization and application. But 
after a time they got away from the formality of the formal 
steps and made natural and logical application of them. 

Every method of instruction has elements of the mechanical 
in it when put on paper. But as between the Herbartian five 
formal steps and Mr. Harvey’s four propositions the former 
are the more artificial in the hands of the average teacher. 
Mr. Harvey’s propositions are natural and hence simple. They 
are not new. They were applied after a fashion long before 
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Mr. Harvey formulated them. They recognized and put into 
tangible form a principle of teaching as old as the hills. 

“*Proceed from the known to the unknown,’’ was recognized 
ages ago as a fundamental principle of teaching. Pestalozzi 
applied it over a hundred years ago, and earlier than that in 
the seventeenth century Comenius, the father of modern edu- 
eational thought, recognized and applied it. We recognize this 
principle as a fundamental one because the mind must always 
operate on the new by means of the old, and before the new 
can be understood it must be translated into elements of the 
old. On the other hand, another principle must be taken into 
consideration. No matter how painstakingly a_ scientific 
method of instruction may be applied, it will be found that, 
such is the flexibility of children’s minds, they at times reach 
the new not as the teacher may desire them to do ‘‘step by 
step’’ but by ‘‘leaps and bounds.’’ And no method, however 
pedagogical it may be, should be allowed seriously to inter- 
fere with the natural working of children’s minds. 


Resolutions. At the close of the meeting resolutions were 
adopted expressing the hearty appreciation of the faculties of 
the normal schools of the opportunity afforded them by the 
conference, and the hope that the application of the four 
pedagogical propositions which constituted the dominating 
idea of the institute would result in clearer ideas in teaching 
and in the more perfect relating of academic and professional 
work in the normal schools. The resolutions also recommended 
that arrangements be made by the board for meetings of teach- 
ers of departments from time to time with the view of unify- 
ing the work of the departments in the different schools. The 
board also passed a resolution providing for the publication in 
book form of the proceedings of the convention together with 
the stenographic reports and copies of the original papers pre- 
sented at the meeting. 

Meetings of department teachers were held each year during 
the first few years following the Oshkosh conference and con- 
siderable progress was made in correlating and unifying the 
work of the normal schools. 

However, in 1902 a turn in the political kaleidoscope made it 
impossible for Mr. Harvey to follow up his important con- 
tribution to the science of education by testing out his funda- 
~ mental propositions in the normal schools and in the public 
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elementary and high schools of the state, and to participate in 
the redirection and reorganization of the work of the normal 
schools. However, educational men of the state and nation 
are more than willing to concede that Mr. Harvey was one of 
the greatest exponents of the true idea of teacher training pro- 
duced in the United States. 


Some INNOVATIONS 


School Visitation. During the decade from 1901 to 1911 
only minor modifications of the courses of study were made by 
the board. However, the board introduced several new and 
interesting activities. In 1902 the presidents and teachers of 
normal schools were authorized to visit rural and graded 
schools with county superintendents to the end that they might 
become better acquainted with conditions existing in these 
schools. The normal school teachers were also expected to de- 
liver evening lectures, consult with members of school boards 
on educational matters, and advise and consult with county 
superintendents relative to the condition of the schools under 
their charge and how the normal schools might be of greater 
service to them. This plan of school visitation was followed 
for a series of years and several important results from the 
visitations were brought about. 


Summer Schools. The need of more direct assistance to be 
given teachers in service was recognized by establishing in 
several of the normal schools as early as 1906 summer sessions. 
Prior to 1909 the work done during the summer sessions was 
largely confined to the subjects required for the second and 
first grade certificates, the county superintendents, under an 
act of the legislature, being authorized to accept final normal 
school standings in those subjects in lieu of examinations. 
When in 1909 the state required of every prospective teacher, 
who expected to enter teaching by the certificate route, to at- 
tend at least six weeks a professional school higher in rank 
than a high school and secure passing marks in school manage- 
ment and in methods of teaching reading, language, arithmetic 
and geography, the normal schools offered work in these sub- 
jects also. 

While continuing the policy of enabling teachers in service 
to meet increased certificate requirements, the normal summer 
schools also virtually extended the time of the regular sessions 
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by six weeks, making it optional, however, for regular normal 
school students to attend. Practically all of the courses offered 
in the regular session are offered in the summer session. 


A Course for Training Teachers for Country Schools. In 
1896, for the first time since the establishment of the normal 
schools, the board of regents recognized that one of the impor- 
tant functions of the normal schools is the training of teachers 
for the rural schools of the state. They accordingly made 
provision for establishing a common school course in each nor- 
mal school, except Milwaukee, which included professional 
training in all branches required for a third grade certificate. 
However, since graduation from this course did not carry with 
it any legal qualification to teach the course failed to attract 
students and was soon discontinued. 

In February, 1909, the Board of Normal School Regents again 
organized courses of study for teachers of rural schools and 
requested the legislature to enact a law making the certificate 
of graduation from such a course of the same force and effect 
as the certificate of a county training school. Such a law was 
passed by the legislature in 1909, and soon thereafter rural 
courses were established in all of the normal schools in the 
state. These courses differed in length, depending on the pre- 
liminary preparation of the students enrolling. Some of the 
normal schools placed the entrance requirement at high school 
graduation, and offered a one- and a two-year course. 


A Conference on Courses for High School Graduates. In 
1909 a committee of three presidents of normal schools met 
with a committee representing the faculty of the University of 
Wisconsin, to decide upon a two-year course for high school 
graduates which would correlate properly with the new teach- 
ers’ course at the University of Wisconsin. However, instead 
of proposing a definite course of two years the university con- 
ferees submitted a proposition of credits according to which 
graduates of the English course were granted sixty unit hours 
of credit toward the Bachelor of Philosophy degree, sixty unit 
hours of additional credit to be required for graduation. This 
plan was accepted by the board of regents of normal schools. 
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Normau ScHoot ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


In 1911, as a result of several conferences of presidents of 
normal schools and city superintendents, the presidents recom- 
mended to the board of normal school regents changes in en- 
trance requirements as follows: 

(1) That since so many high school graduates enter the nor- 
mal schools, we urge the high school authorities to provide an 
opportunity for high school students to take the following sub- 
jects, each for the time specified: 


ATIbnmMeti¢e ee ae 4 year American History........ 1 year 
Geography .....-2....----<-- 1% year European History........ 1 year 
Grammar & Spelling.% year Algebra ........................ 1 year 
Literatures 222.0255 leyear {Physics eee 1 year 
Compositioieccse.4e livyeara: Civits2. ee 4 year 
Bhysiolomyeetewen ee Lea y cate abOtaly ere ly year 


(2) That high school graduates entering a normal school who 
have not had courses in the high school in biology, physics, 
American history and civics and European history, must take 
those subjects in the normal school as additional work. 

(3) That high school graduates shall be examined in arith- 
metic, grammar and geography for admission to the normal 
schools unless they have had at least 12 weeks work in each of 
these subjects in the high school course. 

The board of regents accepted the recommendations of the 
presidents and urged the high schools to cooperate with the 
board in putting them into effect. However, time was to be 
given the high schools to adjust their courses to meet the new 
entrance requirements. 

A number of high schools remodeled their courses of study in 
accordance with the suggestions made by the board of regents, 
but they soon found that the attempt to meet both the entrance 
requirements of the university and of the normal schools re- 
sulted in more or less confusion in the administration of their 
courses of study, and after a few years the recommendations 
made by the board were ignored or forgotten. 


Tur CoLLeGeE Courses EstTaBLIsHED 


In 1911 upon the suggestion of Charles R. Van Hise, presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin, who felt that the uni- 
versity should be relieved somewhat of the great pressure of 
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the large numbers of freshmen and sophomore students in that 
institution, the legislature amended the normal school act by 
adding the following section: 

“The board of normal school regents may extend the course of in- 
struction in any normal school so that any course, the admission to 
which is based upon graduation from an accredited high school or its 
equivalent may include the substantial equivalent of the instruction 
given in the first two years of a college course. Such course of in- 
struction shall not be extended further than the substantial equivalent 
of the instruction given in the first two years of such college course 
without the consent of the legislature.” 

In accordance with the authority given the board of normal 
school regents by this act, two year college courses were estab- 
lished in nearly all of the normal schools of the state. In sev- 
eral of the normal schools the college course attracted a large 
number of students and in one of the schools, that of Mil- 
waukee, there was an enrollment of nearly 600 students in the 


college courses, 


Normau ScHoots Become REAL TEACHER TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS 


From the time the normal schools were established they have 
been subjected to criticism by educators and laymen alike. We 
have seen how as early as 1866, State Superintendent John G. 
MeMynn feared they would not be organized on the basis that 
their sole purpose was the training of teachers, but would be 
organized to allow the realization of other and extraneous 
purposes. 


The Period from 1866-1891. During what might be called 
the first period of their existence, that is, from 1866 to 1891, 
conditions over which the regents appeared to have little con- 
trol seemed to demand that the courses of study be so organ- 
ized that they would prepare students to teach both in 
elementary and high schools. This duality of purpose neces- 
sitated the two- and four-year courses of study beyond the 
elementary school. However, graduation from the elementary 
school was admittedly a meager foundation upon which to base 
teacher training. How could such students within two brief 
years covering the period now included in the first two years 
of high school work be properly prepared for teaching in 
elementary schools. Frankly they could not, neither could 
they be properly prepared for high school teaching in a four- or 
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five-year course beyond the elementary school, particularly 
since this course, to meet local demands, served also as a pre- 
paratory course for the University of Wisconsin and other 
colleges. 


Graduates of High Schools Complicate Matters. In 1891 the 
normal schools entered upon what may be considered the second 
period of their existence, i. e., from 1891-1914. It was in the 
early nineties that the multiplication of high schools and high 
school graduates forced the board to make concessions to such 
graduates who entered the normal schools. Thus while the 
regular two- and four-year courses intended for graduates of 
the elementary school were continued, the graduates of high 
schools were, under certain conditions, admitted to the third 
year of the four-year course. 

The advent of the high school graduates in large numbers 
complicated the courses of study of the normal schools still 
more, for while these graduates presumably had the scholar- 
ship necessary to serve as a basis for a course for the prepara- 
tion of high school teachers, they were handicapped by their 
lack of knowledge of the elementary branches, most of which 
were not included in their high school courses. 

If the board had had at that time the courage properly to 
meet the new conditions they could have provided for a three- 
or four-year course for graduates of the elementary school to 
prepare them to teach only in elementary schools, and a three- 
year course for high school graduates to prepare them to teach 
only in high schools. 

The board, however, did not see fit to adopt such a construc- 
tive policy, which would have simplified the problem of teacher 
training, but instead decided to continue the so-called ele- 
mentary and advanced courses, and required the graduates of 
high schools to ‘‘work in’’ with the groups of elementary school 
graduates during the last two years of the four- or five-year 
course. 

The policy of shaping the advanced course for students who 
had entered with an eighth-grade education so that they upon 
graduation would meet the entrance requirements of the uni- 
versity was also continued. And to complicate matters still 
more the graduates of high schools in a two-year course, besides 
preparing for elementary and high school teaching were encour- 
aged to work for credits having no relation to their teachers’ 
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course, but which would be accepted by the university toward 
graduation from that institution. 


President Salisbury Criticizes the Course. Albert Salisbury, 
president of the Whitewater Normal School, recognizing the 
futility of continuing to attempt to train teachers on the com- 
plicated basis of the courses of study adopted by the board, in 
his annual report of 1907, declared as follows: 


‘““We presidents have heard much, from time to time, in the 
way of criticism upon our courses of study. It has often been 
charged and we have with sorrow confessed that our courses 
are too ‘‘scrappy’’—contain too many ten weeks’ courses, ete. 
But what I am most disturbed, not to say depressed, over is the 
inadequacy of a two-year course for properly preparing for 
high school teaching, and the really ignorant state of mind in 
which the students 0 out from us. Every visit of the commit- 
tee on graduating classes furnishes, almost unintentionally, 
harrowing evidences of the meager and fragmentary equip- 
ment of knowledge in even those branches which they have 
studied longest. 

“It is true that they have gained something while with us, 
in breadth of views and interests, something in seriousness and 
elevation of purpose, something in enthusiasm for the work 
of teaching. All these are good and essential things; but still 
the comprehensiveness of their ignorance, the shallowness of 
their scholastic acquirements is almost disheartening. 

““We seem to be ‘between the devil and the deep sea.” Two 
years is too short a time in which to prepare the students that 
come to us for teaching as a life work. If we could keep them 
three years, we could do something satisfactory ; but we can’t. 
What is the way out? 

““We can not reduce the number of branches in our courses 
unless we give up all thought of preparing graduates for teach- 
ing in the high schools; and we dare not do that. Is it not 
about time for us to gird ourselves up for a further attack on 
this, the most difficult problem confronting us? At present, we 
are simply drifting in a purely experimental stage, doing as we 
do because we do not see clearly what else to do.’ 


Organization of Departments. In 1914 the board of regents 
provided for a fundamental reorganization of the normal school 
courses of study as follows: 

1. The four- and five-year courses were abolished. 

2. A three-year course for the training of high school teach- 
ers was adopted. 

3. The two-year courses were continued and the presidents 
were authorized and directed to organize the student body on 
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the basis of departments and to modify the academic and pro- 
fessional work as far as might be necessary in order ‘‘to train 
efficient primary grade, grammar grade and high school teach- 
ers, and teachers of special subjects.’’ 

Thus after a period of nearly half a century the board of 
regents took the step which was to make the normal schools in 
fact as well as in name teacher training institutions, which in 
two year professional courses were to train teachers for the 
kindergarten, primary and grammar grade work, and in three 
year courses for high school work, all of these courses being 
based on high school graduation. 

To meet the need of teachers of special subjects, which sub- 
jects had gradually found their way into the high schools and 
to some extent elementary schools, the board of regents had 
from time to time provided special departments for the train- 
ing of such teachers. 


College Courses and Professional Training. So far so good. 
But a new and disquieting factor had developed quite in- 
sidiously since 1911 which was seriously to interfere with the 
realization of the fundamental purpose of the normal schools. 
It will be remembered that in that year the board was induced 
to establish two-year college courses in the normal schools. 
In June, 1914, due to the small number of students enrolled in 
these courses, they were abolished in three of the schools, 
namely: Platteville, River Falls and Whitewater. 

With the introduction of the college courses it was soon dis- 
covered that while these courses were wholly independent of 
the professional courses, the latter were not always independ- 
ent of the college courses. According to the normal school sur- 
vey made under the direction of the State Board of Public 
Affairs and completed in December, 1914, the introduction of 
the college courses had a marked influence upon the profes- 
sional work of the normal schools since students preparing to 
teach frequently found it necessary to ‘‘elect’’ college subjects 
which did not help them in their work of teaching. Thus the 
professional side of teacher training was materially weakened 
and in some instances completely destroyed. 


Upon this point the report declared: 


“The college course has not been maintained alone for those 
desiring to do college work. Students who are preparing to 
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teach in primary grades not infrequently had to select sub- 
jects like college mathematics, college botany, or economics. 
This was done because the college classes were small and stu- 
dents could be enrolled in them and thus the need of organiz- 
ing additional classes was removed.”’ 


The report also pointed out that frequently courses designed 
primarily to fit students for teaching were given by men who 
preferred college work and who were not in sympathy with 
the idea of giving work in, e. g., English, that would help stu- 
dents to teach language in the lower grades, holding that a 
course in advanced English was the best preparation for teach- 
ing language in the grades. 

The substitution of college subjects for teacher training sub- 
jects was accomplished in spite of the fact that the board 
realized more than ever that the duty of the normal schools is 
to train teachers and that they had no right to weaken this 
training by modifying teacher training courses to meet college 
demands. 


Report of Presidents on Courses of Study. The presidents 
frankly admitted that they had on occasion changed these 
courses to meet the exigencies of program making, and, evi- 
dently realizing the gravity of the situation, in a joint report 
made to the board declared their position as follows: 


‘‘Courses for the preparation of teachers should be organized 
on the basis of giving to students the work which will best pre- 
pare them for effective teaching in the public schools of the 
state, and the attempt to adjust normal school courses to meet 
college demands, except in college courses, is not in harmony 
with the best interests of the State Normal Schools and would 
be a violation of the chief purpose of these schools.”’ 


But apparently the practice of requiring normal school stu- 
dents to help in filling the quotas of college classes did not 
cease after the above declaration of principle was made, as the 
following resolution adopted by the board in 1917 would seem 
to indicate: 


‘‘Supervisors, heads of departments and presidents should 
cooperate unceasingly and vigorously to increase the efficiency 
of normal school students in the work that distinguishes nor- 
mal schools from other schools and that justifies their exist- 
ence and maintenance.”’ 
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Opposition to College Courses. Some years after the estab- 
lishment of the college courses opposition to their continuance 
developed in university and college circles, in the state board 
of education, and also in the board of normal school regents. 
Opposition to this college work also manifested itself among 
the city superintendents and high school principals, who, while 
favoring the extension of the courses in the normal schools to 
four years with the issuance of a degree upon the completion 
of such courses, urged the elimination of all courses in normal 
schools which were not strictly teacher training courses. 


What the Supporters of the Courses Declared. On the other 
hand the supporters of this new movement in education de- 
clared that since the normal schools were virtually requested 
by the University of Wisconsin to introduce two-year college 
courses, now that they or several of them had made a success 
of their organization and administration, and also since the 
local communities of the normal schools in which these courses 
were offered appear to favor their continuance, the normal 
schools should not be prevented from giving this additional 
service. 


The California Report. The Report of the California Legis- 
lative Committee on Education issued in 1921 favored the idea 
of college courses in normal schools, declaring as follows: 


‘It may also be said to have recently come to be accepted as 
a belief on the part of students of the subject that the only 
hope of again filling our normal schools with students, at- 
tracting to them any men students, or drawing into teaching 
in the elementary grades that superior class of women who now 
go to the colleges, lies in the expansion upward and outward 
of the normal school work so as to offer a four-year course for 
elementary teaching, leading to a professional degree, and 
parallel with it at least a two-year Junior College course of 
general training that will be equally open to those who intend 
and who do not intend to teach. The ultimate development 
probably will be a full four-year college, with a number of 
parallel lines of work but with preparation for teaching as the 
central idea.’ 


Carnegie Foundation Report. On the other hand, the report 
made in 1920 under the auspices of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the advancement of Teachers, takes a position decidedly 


opposed to the college idea finding lodgment in the normal 
schools, declaring as follows: 
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“*It is the judgment of the authors of this report that institu- 
tions established by the state to prepare teachers as public 
servants for its schools should make that business their sole 
purpose and concern. The character of such preparation is a 
question of administrative knowledge and policy. With this 
method and specific goal thus defined, no consideration what- 
ever should divert such schools from their task. The Normal 
School that is true to itself finds it impossible to be a college. 
A genuine professional purpose makes itself felt much further 
than the purely technical subjects; it governs the selection of 
material for every curriculum, it grips every course that is 
offered, and that in no perfunctory fashion as formerly, but 
with a clear scientific conception of the ultimate aim in view. 
“With a mission like this, why waste time trying to be a col- 
lege?’ is the convincing retort of the modern training school.’’ 


Elimination of All Courses Not Strictly Teacher Training 
Courses. At a meeting of the Board of Regents of Normal 
Schools held in July, 1922, action was taken declaring that on 
and after July 1, 1923, all courses offered in Wisconsin Normal 
Schools shall be organized primarily and exclusively for the 
preparation of teachers for the public schools of the state; that 
the entire resources and energy of the Normal Schools shall be 
devoted to this end and that all subjects not primarily, defi- 
nitely, and exclusively a part of a course for the preparation of 
teachers shall be discontinued. Thus by this action the board 
recognized the primary purpose of the normal schools as con- 
tained in the statute of 1866 as the exclusive purpose of these 
teacher training institutions. 


County TRAINING ScHOOL FoR TEACHERS 


For a period of half a century after Wisconsin was admitted 
to the Union, the state appeared to act upon the assumption 
that teachers for country schools would somehow or other grow 
up by themselves. It was apparently thought that a knowledge 
of the academic subjects required to be taught in such schools 
was sufficient preparation for teaching in the schools. The state 
appeared satisfied to have so-called teachers with no profes- 
sional training blunder along attempting to instruct country 
children who served as objects of their crude professional ex- 


perimentation. 


Early Efforts to Establish County Training Schools. In 1894 
the writer, then county superintendent of Manitowoc county, 
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sent out a circular to some 3,000 voters in the county urging the 
advisability of having the county board of supervisors establish 
a training school for country teachers in the county. This was 
done after the normal schools had virtually refused to offer 
courses for the training of rural teachers. But since county 
boards of supervisors have no implied powers and hence could 
not authorize the establishment of such a school, efforts were 
made to secure such authorization from the legislature. In 1897 
the county superintendent of Marathon county induced the 
county board of supervisors to make an appropriation for a 
county training school, but no training school was established 
at that time. 


The Law Establishing Training Schools. In 1899, through 
the efforts of State Superintendent L. D. Harvey, an act author- 
izing the establishment of two such schools was passed by the 
legislature. The act declared that the county board in any 
county in which a state normal school is not located was author- 
ized to appropriate money for the organization, equipment, and 
maintenance of a county training school for teachers of the 
common schools. It provided for a county training school board 
to be composed of the county superintendent of schools, and 
two other members to be appointed by the county board of 
supervisors for a period of three years. The state superintend- 
ent was directed to give such information and assistance as he 
might deem necessary in the organization and maintenance of 
such schools, and special state aid was provided for them. 

The first county training school was established at Wausau 
in 1899. In 1923 the legislature changed the name of these 
schools to County Rural Normal Schools. There are now thirty- 
two such schools in the state. They are all doing good work and 
furnish the counties in which they are located the teachers 
needed for the country schools. 


TEACHER TRAINING CoursEs IN HiaH ScHOoLs 


In pursuance of a law passed in 1885 a sporadic effort was 
begun to secure trained teachers for the country schools by 
requiring the high schools to include theory and art of teaching 
in their courses of study. But since the law made no provision 
for the study of the branches required to be taught in the coun- 
try schools in the high schools, the so-called teachers’ course 
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(1) RACINE-KENOSHA COUNTY RURAL NORMAL SCHOOL AT UNION GROVE 
(2) DORMITORY (UNION GROVE) 


(3) RURAL DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL ON CAMPUS, STEVENS POINT 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
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was not very effective. Superintendents and principals also 
did not take kindly to the new idea, and by 1902 the subject of 
theory and art of teaching had been dropped from the curri- 
culum in nearly all of the high schools. 

There were, however, a few high schools, like New Richmond, 
Plymouth and Stoughton, that established a real training course 
for country teachers besides the regular high school courses. 
In 1913 the legislature passed an act authorizing any school 
board having charge of a high school in counties where county 
training schools have not been established to organize and 
maintain in connection with the high school a teacher training 
course upon the approval of the state superintendent both as 
to subjects required to be taught and the qualifications of teach- 
ers giving such a course. The state superintendent was also 
required to inspect the work in such departments for the train- 
ing of teachers and make such recommendations relating to 
their management as he might deem necessary. State aid not 
to exceed twenty-five thousand dollars annually was provided 
for distribution among high schools giving such courses. Since 
1913 twenty-nine high schools have organized teacher training 
courses. 


Tue University AGAIN EsTABLISHES A DEPARTMENT OF THEORY 
AND ART oF TEACHING 


In 1878 the state superintendent was authorized to counter- 
sign the diploma of any graduate of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, who, after graduation, had taught successfully in a public 
school for at least sixteen months. The diploma thus counter- 
signed became an unlimited state certificate. In 1880 the state 
superintendent was authorized to countersign diplomas granted 
by any incorporated college or university located in the state 
whose courses of study were fully and fairly equivalent to the 
corresponding courses at the University of Wisconsin, and the 
holders of which had taught successfully not less than sixteen 
months. 

But these university and college courses did not necessarily 
inelude any work in the theory of education. In 1885 the neces- 
sity for giving such training in the university was recognized 
by the organization of the department of theory and art of 
teaching, and in 1887 a law was passed authorizing the state 
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superintendent to countersign diplomas of the University of 
Wisconsin only if they presented evidence that the holders had 
completed the full course in pedagogy and had taught success- 
fully for eight months. A year later a similar restriction was 
placed on the state superintendent in countersigning diplomas 
issued by incorporated universities and colleges. 


THe Stout InstituTE BecoMES A STATE INSTITUTION 


The Stout Institute at Menomonie was built and maintained 
by Senator Stout, a public-spirited man intensely interested in 
education. A year after his death, which occurred in 1910, the 
Stout Institute became a state institution. It is virtually a 
training school for teachers of manual training and domestic 
science. Diplomas issued by this school authorizing its holders 
to teach these special subjects become unlimited state certifi- 
cates after two years of successful experience in teaching. 


2. THE PRESENT STATUS OF TEACHER TRAINING 
IN WISCONSIN 


Tue TRAINING oF TEACHERS FoR RuRAL SCHOOLS 


There are three groups of institutions in Wisconsin that train 
teachers for rural schools, namely: county rural normal schools, 
of which there are thirty-one, high school training departments, 
of which there are twenty-nine, and normal schools, of which 
there are nine. 


Entrance Requirements. The students entering these courses 
differ widely in regard to age and academic qualifications. 
Nearly all of the county training schools and some four normal 
schools accept students who have completed only the eighth 
grade of the elementary school. All of the county training 
schools and all of the normal schools, except one, accept stu- 
dents who have had one, two or more years of high school work, 
but who are not graduates of high schools, and all of the county 
training schools and all of the normal schools accept graduates 
of high schools. Only one normal school admits only high school 
graduates to the course. 


Courses of Study. All of the county and state normal schools, 
except one, offer a three-year course for non-graduates of high 
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schools and a one-year course for graduates of high schools. 
All of the state normal schools also offer a two-year course based 
on high school graduation. One state normal school offers only 
a one-year and a two-year course based on high school gradua- 
tion. The high schools offer what virtually amounts to a four- 
year course beyond the elementary school, combining a regular 
high school course with that of a teacher-training course. A 
few high schools offer a one-year course beyond graduation 
from a high school. 

The courses of study offered in the county normal schools, 
state normal schools and high schools vary greatly as to con- 
tent. Virtually every school within the three groups of schools 
is a law unto itself in regard to courses of study, with the result 
that there is a wide range of subjects and methods of teaching 
obtaining in these schools. To this condition must be added 
another, namely, the great diversity in the ages and academic 
training of the students. But, according to the state depart- 
ment of public instruction, some of the state normal schools 
apparently make no attempt to put even their ‘‘nondescript 
catalogue courses’’ into effect, ‘‘grouping students together 
irrespective of the year or of the course.’’ 


Certificates and Legal Qualifications to Teach. The county 
superintendent of a county in which there is an institution for 
the training of rural teachers is required to issue to graduates 
of the three- or one-year courses a county certificate the grade of 
which is determined by the subjects and standings appearing 
on the certificate of graduation. 

In accordance with a ruling made by the state department of 
education six years ago, high school standings may be in- 
serted on the certificate of graduation, thus assuring to the 
holder a second or a first-grade certificate. Thus a student pur- 
suing a three-year course beyond graduation from an elemen- 
tary school may be entitled to a first-grade county certificate, a 
legal qualification to teach for five years. This first-grade cer- 
tificate is renewable for successive periods upon the completion 
of a certain amount of reading done under the direction of the 
State Reading Circle Board, thus virtually transforming the 
certificate into a life certificate, something never contemplated 
by the certification laws. 
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THe TRAINING OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS FOR CITY 
AND VILLAGE SCHOOLS 


The teachers in the kindergarten, primary, intermediate and 
grammar grades of the elementary school are very largely 
trained in the normal schools, though there are many graduates 
of county training schools, high school training departments, 
and the rural courses of normal schools teaching in village 
schools and in elementary schools known as state graded 
schools. 

The courses offered in the normal schools to qualify students 
for teaching in elementary schools are all two-year courses. 
Since the reorganization of courses in 1914 they have been 
properly differentiated, and for the most part carefully planned 
so that they furnish excellent training as a preparation to teach. 
They are made to focus on the general aims of the normal school 
and the special aims of the special field of teaching. The funda- 
mental principles underlying these courses may be stated as 
follows: 

(1) Thorough instruction in the subjects which the student 
upon graduation is required to teach, together with special 
methods of instruction. 

(2) Thorough instruction in psychology and pedagogy with 
special emphasis on general methods of instruction and of school 
management. 

(3) A discussion of the general and special problems under- 
lying the special field of work for which students desire to 
qualify. 

(4) Practice teaching under helpful supervision in the model 
school, and, where possible, in the kind of school or department 
of a system of schools for which the students are qualifying 
themselves to teach. 


THE TRAINING OF HiaH ScHoou TEACHERS 


In Normal Schools. The nine normal schools offer three-year 
eourses for the training of junior and senior high school teach- 
ers. In a few of the normal schools four-year courses are 
offered, but, due to the fact that normal schools are not author- 
ized to confer degrees, comparatively few students take these 
courses. All of the courses are carefully planned with the view 
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of preparing students both from an academic and professional 
viewpoint for teaching a limited number of high school subjects. 


In the University and Incorporated Colleges and Universities. 
The University of Wisconsin and some nine or ten incorporated 
colleges and universities also prepare teachers for high school 
teaching, but it cannot be said that these higher institutions of 
learning give courses which sufficiently focus the serious 
thought, attention and effort of the students, from the time 
they enter the college or university to the time of graduation, 
on the academic and professional work necessary to properly 
qualify them for high school teaching. It often happens that 
students, after completing two or three years of college work 
by browsing among a large variety of subjects, decide to spend 
the required time on the minimum pedagogical work quite un- 
related to the academic work, but necessary for a diploma 
authorizing them to teach, which is often considered simply as 
an ‘‘anchor to windward.’’ 


Courses in Special Subjects. Courses for the training of 
teachers of special subjects are given, as follows: Agriculture, 
River Falls and Platteville; Art, Milwaukee; Commercial, 
Whitewater; Deaf, Milwaukee; Home Economics, Stevens 
Point; Manual Arts, Oshkosh ; Music, Milwaukee; and Physical 
Education, La Crosse. Courses for the training of kindergarten 
teachers are offered at the Milwaukee and Superior Normal 
Schools. The University of Wisconsin and several colleges also 
offer courses in special subjects. 


Mopvet ScHoots AND Practice TEACHING IN CONNECTION 
witH NoRMAL SCHOOLS 


Purposes of Model Schools. Ever since the establishment of 
the normal schools in this state, model or training schools were 
organized in connection with such schools. However, while 
model schools have the same general purpose that all elementary 
schools have, namely, to assist the home in educating the chil- 
dren from the time they enter the kindergarten to the time they 
enter the high school, these schools, by virtue of the fact that 
they are an integral part of normal schools, must serve addi- 
tional purposes which are intimately connected with the general 
purpose of the normal schools, 
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Besides having the purposes that every elementary school 
should have, the model schools offer facilities for the regular 
model teachers and possibly normal school teachers to ex- 
emplify methods of instruction. In other words, the model 
school is also an observation or demonstration school whose 
purpose it is to acquaint students with good methods of pro- 
cedure and to give them ideals of good teaching. Special dem- 
onstration work is also done by teachers of methods in the nor- 
mal school. When a topic in, say, Arithmetic, has been thor- 
oughly mastered by a normal school class, a group of children 
from the model school just ready for that particular work is 
occasionally taken to the classroom and the instructor teaches 
the class in the presence of the students, and frequently of the 
class teacher of the model school. The training school pupils 
are then dismissed and the work is thoroughly discussed with 
the students. 

The model school also serves as a practice school for students 
who have been prepared by the teachers of the normal school 
for this work. A regulation of the board of regents of normal 
schools requires that each student do at least the equivalent of 
thirty-six weeks of practice teaching, devoting one recitation 
period to such teaching per day. In some schools this is literally 
carried out, each student teaching from thirty to forty minutes 
each day for a period of thirty-six weeks. In others students 
devote two periods a day to practice teaching for a semester of 
eighteen weeks. One school offers eighteen weeks of half-day 
teaching together with twelve or eighteen weeks of all-day 
teaching, depending on the course students are taking. 


The Course of Study. The course of study of the model school 
is usually prepared by the principal with the cooperation of the 
model school teachers, the heads of departments, and the teach- 
ers of psychology, pedagogy and general and special methods. 
While this course must represent advanced ideas on education 
and be sufficiently elastic to allow adaptation to the ever-chang- 
ing economic, social and cultural conditions, it should adhere 
fairly closely to standard courses as found in the city systems of 
schools. Quoting from the Carnegie Report on the Missouri 
Normal Schools: 


‘“‘The model school should not attempt both to train teachers 
how to teach and to demonstrate to the public schools innova- 
tions in the subject matter of instruction. If the normal schools 
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are to assume leadership in that type of educational progress 
represented by curricula reform it is necessary to have a dis- 
tinct model school for that purpose. It should not be forgotten 
that it is the primary duty of the model school to train inex peri- 
enced students to teach in the publie schools, that is, to meet 
primarily the requirements of teaching in these schools. A nor- 
mal school may well have its experimental school with a staff 
of trained experimenters, but the practice (model) school 
should not be an experimental school.’’ 


However, while the course of study of the model school should 
in its essential features resemble the course of study of the pub- 
lie schools, leadership on the part of the normal schools requires 
that it be frequently revised to meet the approved, advanced 
conditions in the public schools. 


Coordination of Work of Normal Departments With That 
of Model Schools. For many years sporadic attempts have been 
made by the board of regents of normal schools and the facul- 
ties of the various normal schools to coordinate the work of the 
so-called normal departments with that of the model school and 
vice versa, but comparatively little actual progress has been 
made in securing this desired reform. 


A Suggestion in the Carnegie Report. The Carnegie Founda- 
tion Report on the Missouri Normal Schools declares as follows 


on this point: 


‘“‘There are many difficulties in the way of effecting a thor- 
oughly unitary organization of normal school work. Subject- 
matter specialists find it hard to see the elementary and sec- 
ondary programs as wholes, for their own subjects naturally 
loom large in every view that they take ; furthermore, they often 
lack the personal equipment and the specialized training that 
should characterize a good critic. As has already been said of 
the curricula of the normal schools, a curriculum framed for a 
practice school by a committee of subject-matter specialists is 
almost certain to be a compromise among the different claim- 
ants for time and precedence rather than a balanced and uni- 
fied program of instruction as the sole criteria for the selection 
and arrangement of materials. A second difficulty lies in the 
practical impossibility of administering a practice school on the 
committee plan. Here centralized authority, balanced by cen- 
tralized responsibility, is a sine qua non of efficiency.’’ 


The report goes on to say that the training school should be 
under the direct control and supervision of an expert adminis- 
trator fitted by experience and by specialized training for this 
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type of work, and this director must have under his immediate 
charge a corps of carefully selected and specifically trained 
eritics or supervisors, but that the supervisory staff should in- 
clude many, if not most, of the members of the so-called 
academic departments, and the entire group should form what 
might be termed a model or training school cabinet. 

In the normal schools of the most advanced European coun- 
tries, like Germany and Denmark, a plan somewhat like the one 
suggested above has been in operation for many years. In the 
normal schools of these countries the teacher of a knowledge 
subject is also the teacher of the special method of teaching that 
subject and also the teacher of that subject in the model school. 
When he has developed a unit in, say, history, and the method 
of teaching it, he takes his group of students into the model 
school to have them observe his teaching of that unit to the 
children. This demonstration teaching is followed by round 
table discussions by the teacher and the normal school students. 
And finally each teacher of subject matter and method is also 
the supervisor of the practice teaching done by students in his 
subject in the various grades of the model school. 

However ideal as this system may appear from the stand- 
point of the normal school, it cannot be so considered from the 
standpoint of the children in the model school whose rights are 
subordinated to the apparent needs of the normal school. It is 
claimed by critics of this system in both Germany and Denmark 
that there are too many different teachers teaching in the model 
school and that it is impossible to properly coordinate the work 
in the various branches in any one grade and much less so in 
the model school as a whole. Also it is urged that under such a 
plan the character training in the model school suffers, and 
modifications of this plan have been made at various times to 
remove, at least in part, some of these objections. 

However, the above plan can be put into operation in the 
European normal schools because of the comparatively small 
classes in those schools. Graduating classes usually number 
from 30 to 40 students, the entire number of students in any of 
the normal schools, which have six-year courses, not being over 
250. 

The suggestion made in the Carnegie Report was evidently 
based on the European plan, and in normal schools with small 
classes and comparatively few class teachers, there is no reason 
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why the plan cannot be put into operation. It would, however, 
be much more difficult to apply it in its entirety in large normal 
schools. 


A Modified Plan of Coordination. And yet some plan needs 
to be evolved whereby the work of all the teachers in a normal 
school, even though it be a large one, can be properly coordi- 
nated with that of the model school. There is no reason why the 
heads of various departments should not be released for a term 
or semester each year to devote their time to the work of super- 
vising practice teachers. And arrangements could also be made 
whereby the teachers of academic and method subjects could 
spend a few days each semester visiting either in the model 
school or in the public schools to observe the practice teaching 
done in their particular subjects, and thus become acquainted 
with conditions under which this work must be done. 

Possibly also the plan of having heads of departments and 
instructors in the normal school actually take charge of regular 
classes in the training school for a semester should become more 
general. It enables instructors to renew their acquaintance 
with children and children’s ways and makes possible addi- 
tional observation work. 

The converse of the above plan, namely, to have the model 
teachers take charge of regular classes in the normal school, 
particularly those that do special method work, has proven very 
satisfactory in some schools. 

If a plan like the above were followed it would make it pos- 
sible for heads of departments together with the general super- 
visor of practice teaching and his assistants to meet teachers of 
academic and special methods in conferences to discuss the gen- 
eral problems relating to the preparation of teachers for the 
public schools of the state. In this way the work of the various 
departments and individual teachers could be properly corre- 
lated and unified and the efforts of the normal schools could be 
focused upon the general purpose of these schools. 


Practice Teaching in Model Schools. When the normal 
schools were comparatively small a model or training school 
enrolling from two to three hundred pupils offered ample facili- 
ties for practice teaching. But as the attendance of the normal 
schools increased it became necessary to divide and subdivide 
the classes in the model school in order to accommodate the 
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ever-increasing body of practice teachers. It was found, also, 
that practice teaching under such conditions was so far re- 
moved from the actual conditions of regular public school 
teaching that it resulted in student teachers getting erroneous 
ideas as to class management and class instruction. Then, again, 
the multiplication of small practice classes also meant that prac- 
tice teachers did too much of the actual teaching in the model 
school and the model teachers too little for the good of the 
children. 


Practice Teaching in City Schools. Because of the large num- 
ber of practice teachers and because of the desire to furnish 
these students an opportunity to teach under conditions ap- 
proaching actual schoolroom conditions some of the normal 
schools in the course of time entered into arrangements whereby 
the public schools of cities in which the normal schools were 
located could be utilized for practice teaching to a greater or 
less degree. 

The Milwaukee Normal School was the first school to recog- 
nize the need of securing an arrangement whereby the city 
schools could be made available for practice teaching purposes, 
and such an arrangement was entered into within a few years 
after the establishment of the normal school. 

Through the able and tactful management of C. P. Cary, for- 
mer supervisor of practice teaching in the Milwaukee Normal 
School, practice teaching as early as 1896 became an established 
fact in some eight city schools. Students detailed to this work, 
however, devoted only from twenty to thirty minutes to teach- 
ing and hence only the schools within easy access of the normal 
school could be used for practice teaching. In the course of 
time half-day teaching in both the city schools and the model 
school was introduced, and for a few years all-day teaching for 
periods of twelve weeks. 


New Courses. When, some ten years ago, special courses for 
training high school teachers, principals of state graded schools, 
teachers for one-room rural schools, teachers for schools of the 
deaf, teachers and supervisors of music, and teachers and super- 
visors of art, were organized, it was felt that with the introduc- 
tion of these different courses, differentiated practice teaching 
should be provided. Arrangements were accordingly entered 
into with school boards, superintendents, principals and teach- 
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ers of high schools, state graded and rural schools, within a 
radius of forty or fifty miles of Milwaukee, whereby practice 
teaching assignments could be made to these schools in addition 
to the model school and the elementary schools of Milwaukee. 


Conferences with Superintendents, Principals and Teachers. 
Nearly every year one or more conferences of superintendents, 
principals, and rural teachers in whose schools practice teaching 
is done are held at the normal school. There are conferences of 
city superintendents and high school principals to consider 
questions relating to practice teaching in high schools, confer- 
ences of state graded school principals to consider practice 
teaching problems in state graded schools, and conferences of 
rural teachers to consider questions involved in practice teach- 
ing in rural schools. 

Kach conference is also attended, as a rule, by county superin- 
tendents, supervising teachers, the president of the normal 
school, the supervisors of practice teaching, and normal school 
teachers most interested in the work of the particular group 
conference held. Occasionally a supervisor of the state de- 
partment of public instruction devotes a day or two to visiting 
practice teachers with a supervisor from the normal school as 
preliminary to attending the special conference in which he is 
interested. On several occasions the state superintendent or 
his assistant has found it possible to attend such conferences. 


A Modified Plan of Participation and Practice Teaching. Be- 
ginning with the school year 1924-25 a modification of this gen- 
eral plan of practice teaching was inaugurated. The board of 
education of Milwaukee, upon the request of the president of 
the normal school, designated two large elementary schools 
within easy access of the normal school to be used for training 
school purposes. These schools, together with the training 
school connected with the normal school, constitute the schools 
for observation, demonstration and practice teaching for all 
students in the courses for the training of kindergarten, pri- 
mary, intermediate and grammar grade teachers. 

The teachers in the public schools are given a small honor- 
arium for the assistance in the training of teachers. The work 
of the practice teachers is supervised by the class teachers and 
principals, and by the heads of departments of the normal 
school, the principal of the training school having general 
charge of the training of the teachers for the elementary school, 
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and, while the new plan has not been fully developed, it prom- 
ises to work out very satisfactorily. 

It is hoped that within the year a similar cooperative system 
of observation and practice teaching may be established in a 
limited number of high schools, state graded and rural schools 
so that there will be furnished observation and practice teach- 
ing on the new plan for all the various teacher training groups 
in the normal school. 


A Look into the Future. While this plan is commendable for 
many reasons, it might be well, after it has been fully worked 
out, to extend it to include not only intensive, but extensive, 
observation and practice teaching similar to that which obtains 
in connection with the state normal college at Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts. 

In this school two periods per week for a term of thirteen 
weeks are devoted to directed observation in the training school 
which is followed by six weeks of half-day intensive participa- 
tion and practice teaching in the training school, and this in 
turn by extensive practice teaching in the schools in Bridge- 
water and the near-by towns and cities under the direction of 
normal school and publ school supervisors. This extensive 
practice teaching is for a period of thirteen weeks of all-day 
teaching. Sixteen towns and cities are available for this ap- 
prentice teaching, with schools ranging from the single-room 
rural schools to the well-graded city schools. 

A plan somewhat like the Bridgewater plan might well be 
introduced in connection with each of the normal schools of the 
state. By means of the so-called intensive observation and prac- 
tice teaching carried on under most favorable conditions in 
model schools and a limited number of public schools serving as 
model schools, using small groups of children, students could 
be introduced to educational ideals and modern methods of 
teaching and ways of handling children, and this experience 
could then serve as a basis for practice teaching under condi- 
tions similar to those the students will have to meet upon leav- 
ing the norma! schools. Thus the students would become ac- 
quainted with the practical side of their work while still in the 
normal schools under the helpful guidance of supervisors from 
the normal schools, and teachers and principals engaged in 
public school work, whose influence on them would be of a help- 
ful and broadening nature. 
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Mopet ScHoots In ConnEcTION witH County NoRMALS 
AND High ScHOOLS 


Because of the comparatively small size of the county rural 
normal schools no separate model schools are connected with 
these institutions. However, some of them have entered into 
an arrangement with the board of education of the city in which 
such a school is located whereby from four to five or six pupils 
from each grade of the elementary school are ‘‘loaned’’ the 
county normal, with the consent of the parents, to form a model 
rural school for observation and practice teaching purposes. In 
addition to this, observation and a limited amount of practice 
teaching are provided in the near-by one-room schools of the 
county under the supervision of the regular rural teachers and 
the county normal school supervisors. 

The students taking the course for rural teachers in high 
schools, in most instances, are given observation and practice 
teaching in the grades of the elementary school connected with 
the high school. But this work has one drawback. It is not 
illustrative of the conditions as to the number and size of classes 
under which the teaching in the rural schools must be done. 
However, some of the high schools follow a plan somewhat simi- 
lar to that of the county normals. The high schools also furnish 
their students with a limited amount of practice teaching in 
the rural schools of the county in which they are located. 

It may be of interest to mention in this connection that the 
Stevens Point Normal School and one of the county normal 
schools, that at Menomonie, have a modern one-room rural 
school on the campus in which both observation work and prac- 
tice teaching are done by students taking the course for rural 
teachers. 

While it may be impossible to furnish each state normal 
school, county normal and high school with a model one-room 
rural school on the campus, it should be made possible to have 
all the schools engaged in training teachers for the rural schools 
furnish students a limited amount of observation and participa- 
tion and practice teaching in selected rural schools, this to be 
followed by extensive practice teaching in rural schools under 


careful supervision. 


XVI 


CONSOLIDATION OF RURAL SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 


Harry Errorts At CONSOLIDATION 


Town School Commissioners and Town Superintendents. 
Under the general school law passed in 1841 the town school 
commissioners were given full power with reference to the for- 
mation and alteration of school districts in their town. In 1848 
an act of the legislature took the power of organizing and 
changing districts out of the hands of the town school commis- 
sioners and gave it to the town superintendent of schools, the 
town superintendency being created by this act. 

The town superintendent had virtually absolute power in the 
matter of consolidating school districts. He was authorized to 
form a single district out of any two or more districts in the 
town whenever in his opinion the best interests of the schools 
would be promoted thereby. In case of such consolidation he 
was also authorized to ‘‘classify the pupils into two or more 
classes (rooms) according to their efficiency and advancement 
in learning,’’ the number of teachers to be employed by the 
unified district depending on the number of departments in the 
consolidated school. The new district thus formed was also 
authorized to levy a tax at least equal in amount to the combined 
taxes levied on the original districts. 

The plan of consolidation as provided by this law was in har- 
mony with the plan that had found expression in special acts 
relating to the villages of Kenosha, Fond du Lac and the newly 
incorporated city of Milwaukee. However, in the codification 
act passed by the legislature of 1849 the powers of the town 
superintendent were restricted. While it was his duty to divide 
the town into a convenient number of school districts, and to 
regulate and alter the boundaries of such districts, the board of 
any school district affected by any change made by the town 
superintendent could demand that the chairman of the town 
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board and the town clerk should act with the town superintend- 


ent in exercising this power and that only such joint action 
should be final. 


Suggestions of State Superintendents. Soon after Wisconsin 
became a state, state superintendents began urging upon town 
superintendents the advisability of attaching territory to dis- 
tricts that intended to erect larger and better schoolhouses. 
They were advised to consolidate small districts to the end that 
large and wealthier school districts could be secured in which 
better schools could be organized for longer terms. But the 
town superintendents refrained from acting upon this advice. 
They were too well aware of the fact that the great desire of the 
people seemed to be to have schools, however small and conse- 
quently poor, within easy access of their homes, and polities dic- 
tated not to go counter to the wishes of the voters. 


Activity of School Men. The school men of Wisconsin, how- 
ever, realizing that the division of towns into small irregular 
districts for school purposes was a great weakness in the system 
of popular education did not relax their efforts to secure a 
larger school unit than the district. By means of special legisla- 
tion the cities of the state had secured a modification of the 
existing school laws, and had placed the management of their 
schools in fewer and more responsible hands, thereby increasing 
the efficiency of the schools, and it was hoped that the same 
change could be brought about for country schools. 


The Township System. As early as 1855 the State Teachers’ 
Association went on record as favoring the new system of 
schools known as the ‘‘township system of school government,’’ 
which had been introduced in Massachusetts and other New 
England states. In 1869 the township system of school govern- 
ment law was put on the statute books. It was expected that 
this law would do for the rural schools what had been accom- 
plished in villages and cities in the matter of securing larger 
units of taxation and administration and a better organization 
of schools. But, as has been seen, the permissive features of the 
law, and the conservatism and local exclusiveness of the rural 
voters resulted in making that law a dead letter, virtually from 
the time of its enactment. 
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SpEcIAL CONSOLIDATION ACTS 


Act of 1897. Realizing that the law providing for a town- 
ship system of school government had failed of its purpose, the 
legislature in 1897 passed a law authorizing district boards, 
whenever they deemed it expedient, to make arrangements 
with an adjoining district whereby the children could attend 
the school in that district. The law also provided for the levy- 
ing of taxes to defray the tuition charges and the cost of trans- 
porting all children living more than one and a half miles from 
the school to the school of the adjoining district. 


First Report on Consolidation and Free Transportation. In 
1899 a report on the subject of consolidation and free transpor- 
tation of children to consolidated schools prepared under the 
direction of the state superintendent declared that consolidation 
and free transportation of pupils wherever it was tried con- 
served the health of children, greatly increased the regularity 
of attendance, reduced the cost of maintaining schools, and sys- 
tematized and improved instruction. 


Activity of the State Department. Under the direction of the 
state department of public instruction the regular staff of insti- 
tute conductors covered the entire state, explaining the new sys- 
tem of consolidation of schools and urging its trial where the 
conditions would warrant. As a result it was tried in several 
counties of the state, and, with few exceptions, proved a success. 
It was found that the consolidated districts secured better 
teachers, had better heating and lighting, a longer school term, 
and a much better school spirit. But the results on the whole 
in getting districts to consolidate were not very encouraging. 


The First State Aid for Transportation of Pupils. In 1907 the 
first law was passed declaring that all districts that closed their 
schools and transported the children to any district maintaining 
a.one- or two-department school or grades below the high school 
should receive state aid in the sum of seventy-five dollars an- 
nually. In 1911 the state aid was increased to one hundred and 
fifty dollars annually. 


Consolidation Law of 1913. In 1918 the legislature passed a 
very comprehensive consolidation act under which two or more 
districts might by a majority vote in each district form a con- 
solidated district. Special state aid was to be granted to con- 
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solidated districts partially to defray the cost of erecting 
and equipping the consolidated school building. The amount 
of such state aid depended on the number of departments made 
necessary by the consolidation. A consolidated district, main- 
taining a graded school of four or more departments was en- 
titled to aid not to exceed $3,000, and a consolidated district 
maintaining a graded school and a high school not to exceed 
$5,000. 

The act also made it lawful for the electors to authorize the 
district board to compensate parents for transporting pupils to 
and from school, and to enter into contracts for the transporta- 
tion to and from school of all persons of school age who at- 
tended, and to levy a tax therefor. In 1915 an amendment was 
passed making it mandatory upon the school board of any con- 
solidated district to provide transportation to and from the 
consolidated school for all children residing more than two 
miles from the consolidated school. 


THE County Boarp or EDUCATION 


Early Attempts to Secure a County Board of Education. A 
bill providing for a county board of education with power to 
consolidate rural districts, fix the salary of county superin- 
tendents, appoint assistant supervisors and examiners for 
county school diplomas, was introduced in the legislature in 
1909, but failed to pass, the only argument advanced against 
the bill being that it was ‘‘undemocratic.”’ 

However, one thing was gained in the legislature of 1909. A 
special educational committee was appointed to investigate, 
among other things, the system of supervision of country 
schools. This committee, of which Senator Stout was chairman, 
held meetings in several parts of the state, and in all their ses- 
sions not one person appeared who was opposed to the county 
board bill. Many school men and others expressed themselves 
as strongly favoring the bill. In their report to the governor 
and the legislature, the committee unanimously recommended 
the passage of the bill. 


Message of Governor McGovern. Things were beginning to 
look auspicious. Governor Francis McGovern, a graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin and for some years a superintend- 
ent and principal of a high school, proved to be a staunch and 
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fearless friend of public education. In his first message of 
January 2, 1911, he discussed fully and frankly the weaknesses 
of the country school system and urged the legislature to pro- 
vide for a county board of education to be elected by the people, 
which should have general charge of the schools of the county 
and power to appoint the county superintendent and as many 
assistants as the country schools needed. 

The legislative committee of the State Teachers’ Association 
was granted a hearing before a joint session of the senate and 
assembly early in the 1911 session, in which the entire country 
school problem was fully presented. A rift in the clouds was 
discernible. But again the objection urged against the county 
board of education bill was that it was undemocratic, and it 
failed to pass. But this seemed idle and far-fetched, for democ- 
racy can have no set and uniform way of doing things, as was 
evidenced by the fact that this legislature which refused to pass 
the county board of education bill because, as some members 
declared, it took power away from the people, passed the bill 
removing from the field of popular election the office of state 
insurance commissioner and made that an appointive position. 


Country Schools Investigated. But, nothing daunted, the 
governor induced the State Board of Public Affairs, of which 
he was ex officio chairman, to invite the New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research to conduct an investigation of the country 
schools of Wisconsin. This study included a general examina- 
tion of educational conditions in twenty-seven counties in widely 
separated portions of the state and a more detailed examination 
of the facts concerning 131 schools in thirteen counties. 


Message of Governor McGovern, 1913. The report made by 
the Bureau, according to the governor’s message of January 9, 
1913, presented a vigorous, unbiased statement of the facts as 
the experts saw them, in clear, untechnical language. The gov- 
ernor closed his discussion of the rural school problem as fol- 
lows: 


“‘To remedy the weaknesses and evils of the country school 
system a unit of administration is recommended which will 
make possible the professional county superintendent, profes- 
sionally trained and selected teachers, more varied and richer 
courses of study, larger attendance, and in general the adapta- 
ace u all the forward steps of modern education to the rural 
schools. 
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“IT am personally well satisfied that no greater service can 
be rendered the cause of education in Wisconsin at the present 
time than the establishment by law of the county board system 
of school administration. This is the key to the whole problem— 
the point at which all effective reform must begin. There is 
nothing new or revolutionary about this idea whatever. It is 
simply the adaptation to the country districts of methods of 
organization and management that have obtained almost uni- 
versally in the cities of Wisconsin from the beginning.”’ 


The County Board of Education Law Passed. The County 
Board of Education bill was again introduced in the legislature 
in 1913. The general provisions of the bill were recommended 
by the Special Legislative Committee appointed by the legisla- 
ture of 1909, the Committee of Fifteen appointed by State Su- 
perintendent C. P. Cary, the State Board of Public Affairs in its 
Report on Rural Schcols made in 1912, the presidents of the 
normal schools and the State Board of Normal School Regents, 
the State Teachers’ Association, and the Legislative Committee 
of the County Training School Principals’ Association. Unfor- 
tunately the state superintendent of public instruction failed to 
put himself squarely behind the measure. 

In spite of the almost unanimity of support of the educa- 
tional forces of the state, the bill was fought over for nearly 
four months and passed by the assembly only after certain 
amendments were made upon motion of the speaker, Mr. Hull. 
It was messaged to the senate and considered in committee of 
the whole for a half day with the writer as chairman of the legis- 
lative committee of the state teachers’ association and the present 
state superintendent acting as advisers to the members, and 
finally passed by the senate and signed by the governor. 


Activities of the Boards of Education. County Boards of 
Education were elected under this law in the spring election of 
1914, the members taking office July 1, 1914. During the first 
six months that the law was in operation the county boards of 
education accomplished the following: 

1. They provided clerks for county superintendents in 23 or 
more counties. 

2. They appointed assistant superintendents of schools in 
8 counties. 

3. They appointed boards of examiners for country school 
diplomas in 14 counties. 


> 
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4. They settled over 350 district boundary questions, including 
questions of consolidation of districts in over 50 counties. 

5. They fixed the salaries of 26 superintendents. - 

6. They visited country schools in many instances, thus ac- 
quainting themselves with rural school conditions. 


Governor Philipp’s Message. Like a bolt of lightning out of 
a clear sky came the governor’s message on Thursday, January 
14, 1915, which, among other things, declared: 


‘“‘The last legislature passed an act creating county school 
boards. These boards are practically without duties, and there 
is general complaint that because they are without functions it 
is an unnecessary expenditure of money. I recommend that the 
law creating them be repealed.”’ 


The governor, it seems, was influenced in his recommendation 
to repeal the county board of education law by the fact that a 
number of county boards of supervisors had passed resolutions 
asking for its repeal. The governor evidently did not know 
that county boards of supervisors had been active before in 
urging the repeal of good, constructive school legislation. Sev- 
eral times county boards of supervisors had petitioned the leg- 
islature, the last time being in 1869, to repeal the county super- 
intendency law and re-enact the town superintendency law, but 
no legislature nor governor ever gave heed to the request. 


County Board Law Repealed. On January 26, 1915, Governor 
Philipp in a communication addressed to the president of the 
board of regents of normal schools, suggested that they release 
C. E. Patzer to confer with members of the legislature in regard 
to rural school legislation. Leave was granted Mr. Patzer and 
for several months he, together with county superintendents, 
city superintendents, county training school principals and 
presidents of normal schools sought to retain the county board 
law on the statute books. But the efforts of the school men 
were unavailing, and the most hopeful district school reorgani- 
zation law passed since 1849, the result of twenty-five years of 
intelligent and impartial study of rural school conditions, was 
repealed. And to cap the climax the legislature which at the 
request of the governor repealed the county board of educa- 
tion law, at the urgent request of the same governor passed a 
state board of education law. Consistency, thou art indeed a 
jewel. 
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Committee on Common Schools. The legislature of 1915, 
however, enacted a law which created a Committee on Common 
Schools for each county of the state consisting of three mem- 
bers to be appointed by the county boards of supervisors. This 
committee was given the power to appoint, upon nomination 
of the county superintendent, one or more assistants to the 
county superintendent to be known as supervising teachers. It 
was made the duty of these supervising teachers to supervise 
and assist, under the direction of the county superintendent, the 
teachers employed in the schools of the superintendent’s dis- 
trict. The salaries of the supervising teachers were to be paid 
by the state out of the income of the school fund. All powers 
exercised by the county board of education in regard to the 
organization and consolidation of districts were again vested in 
the town boards of supervisors, thus again going back to the 
law of 1849. However, it may be said that the supervisory 
teachers appointed under the law have given excellent service 
in the supervision of district and other schools, though the sal- 
ary attached to these positions is altogether too low and should 
be materially increased. 


CONSOLIDATION AS REMOTE AS EVER 


The Law of 1917. An amendment to the law of 1913 was 
passed by the legislature of 1917 to the effect that where two 
or more districts are consolidated the school board is compelled 
to furnish, under certain restrictions, transportation to chil- 
dren between the ages of six and sixteen living more than two 
miles from school. 


The Act of 1923. A law was passed in 1923 which specified 
how school districts were to be created and how changes were 
to be made in district boundaries. The act also declared that if 
subsequent to January 1, 1921, any changes were made in re- 
gard to district boundaries in any district without a vote of the 
electors the district was restored to its former boundaries. This 
act also repealed the law which created the committee on com- 
mon schools, the power of appointing supervisory teachers being 
given to the county superintendents. 


Little Consolidation in Seventy Years. Wisconsin, it appears, 


has shared the experience of other states having no mandatory 
laws in regard to consolidation, in that very little consolidation 
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has taken place during the last seventy years. There are at the 
present time some 6,474 districts in the state having one-room 
schools in which children from the first to the eighth grade are 
taught by one teacher. 

In order that two, three, four or more districts may be con- 
solidated, each district must vote separately on the question, 
and unless there is a majority of votes for the proposition in 
every district there can be no consolidation, even though the 
total vote shows an overwhelming majority for consolidation. 
In other words, the vote of any one district, however small it 
may be, can block the consolidation of the other districts. This 
plan of consolidation is known as voluntary consolidation. 
Occasionally after years of agitation a consolidated district is 
formed in this way, but such district, as a rule, is too small, or, 
what is worse, really constitutes what might be called a ‘‘gerry- 
mandered”’ district which renders impossible the proper con- 
solidation of surrounding districts. 

According to Cubberly, ‘‘ Voluntary consolidation is not only 
inadequate and too slow, but the new rural educational demands 
require not only more rapid, but also more extensive, reorgani- 
zation than voluntary effort can secure. Only by the use of a 
unit as large as the county can the right kind of consolidation 
and the right type of school be provided, and this must be super- 
imposed on the districts by general state law.”’ 


XVII 


THE PRESENT RURAL SCHOOL SITUATION 
IN WISCONSIN 


THE District System Goop ror PIONEER Days 


Valuable Schools in Self-Government. During pioneer days 
the district system was probably the best organization for com- 
mon schools. It was a simple organization and very elastic. 
The annual district meetings were valuable schools in self-gov- 
ernment and patriotism, though the meetings were often char- 
acterized by fierce rivalries and animosities over relatively un- 
important matters. 

The people needed most of all physical strength and endur- 
ance in their struggle to conquer the wilderness. It was a fight 
for existence. In those early days, once the clearings were 
made, it did not take much scientific knowledge to cultivate the 
soil. The soil was rich, and all that was needed was to ‘‘tickle 
it with a stick’’ and abundant crops would spring forth. 


Invaluable Home Training. The school taught the three R’s 
—reading, writing, and arithmetic, and that sufficed, for every 
boy and girl, besides getting the meager school education, re- 
ceived an invaluable home education in handwork and the prac- 
tical affairs of life. The boy did the chores and helped take care 
of the stock; he helped in shearing the sheep; he was active 
during ‘‘pig sticking time,’’ and learned to make sausage and 
cure meats; he helped his father fell trees, split rails, and re- 
pair the simple machinery; he helped on the farm and thus 
learned practical agriculture. His sister helped in the domes- 
tic work; she looked after the poultry; she helped her mother 
spin and weave cloth; she learned how to make butter and 
cheese; she helped in the garden, and often did field work dur- 
ing the busy season. . 

There was considerable social activity and the school was 
usually the center of it. Besides house and barn raising and 
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quilting bees there were the spelling matches, the singing 
school, the debating societies and lectures. The little red 
schoolhouse was veritably the center of the intellectual and 
social life. 


Progress Mave In CouNTRY SCHOOLS 


In some respects much progress has been made in the coun- 
try schools of the state during the past twenty-five years. In 
many instances schoolhouses, built with no particular reference 
to the purpose they were to serve, have given way to sub- 
stantial hygienic buildings with good heating and ventilating 
systems, modern desks and slate blackboards. While the 
teachers may lack the maturity of those who taught twenty- 
five or more years ago, they are better prepared professionally, 
for the county and city training schools and normal schools 
have sent over 4,500 comparatively well trained teachers into 
the rural schools. The supervision of these schools has been 
much improved under the law providing for assistants to the 
county superintendents known as supervising teachers. The 
“‘follow-up’’ system under which principals of county normal 
schools and their assistants make helpful visits to their grad- 
uates, materially assists the county superintendent in increas- 
ing the efficiency of his supervision. Clerks have been pro- 
vided for county superintendents, thus releasing them from 
much routine office work and making possible more field work 
by the superintendents. There are several supervisors repre- 
senting the state department of public instruction who devote 
their time to inspecting the work in these schools. The num- 
ber and quality of the books in the school libraries have stead- 
ily increased. Social center work is spreading over the rural 
districts, and the schools once more seem destined to attract 
after the regular school hours both the adults and the chil- 
dren for self-improvement and for a good social time. The sal- 
aries of teachers though still low, are steadily being increased. 
The state superintendent and his assistants each year meet 
groups of district board members in convention, and while 
these conventions constitute ‘‘a tonic rather than a cure,’’ they 
have done much to improve the attitude of the school boards 
toward the schools. 


FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD RURAL SCHOOL BUILDING 
COUNTY SHOWING PROGRESS MADE IN RURAL SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


OCCUPYING SAME SITE IN A DISTRICT IN VERNON 
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FUNDAMENTAL Derscrts or District System 


While much good has come from the improvement and 
changes noted above, the fundamental defects that inhere in 
the independent district system are practically untouched. 
The one-room country school is lacking in the important ele- 
ments that go to make it a strong educational factor in the 
lives of country children, and the system precludes the intro- 
duction of the necessary changes to bring the schools abreast 
of and in harmony with the times. 


Many Grades, Many Subjects and Many Recitations. Of all 
schools the one-room country school is the most imperfect and 
the most difficult to teach. It has several fundamental peda- 
gogical weaknesses. Law and custom require the one teacher 
to teach many different subjects, such as penmanship, grammar 
and composition, civil government, music, drawing, history— 
including in story form the history of the Greeks, Romans, 
Germans, French and English, history of the United States 
and Wisconsin, physiology and hygiene, nature study, which 
includes the elements of several sciences, agriculture, manual 
training, physical training and games, lessons in morals and 
manners, and with singular appropriateness, prevention of 
eruelty to animals. Unlike the teachers in the city and village 
graded schools who, though handling several subjects, teach 
only small ‘‘slices’’ of each, the teachers of the one-room coun- 
try school teach all the subjects and each one in its entirety. 

_In every good sized district school, eight distinct groups of 
children in varying stages of development must be recognized. 
All of these are taught by one teacher. This requires a won- 
derful power of adaptability. The many subjects the teacher 
is required to teach demand so many preparations for each 
day’s work that thoroughness is out of the question. Because 
of the many classes, the recitation periods are too brief to ad- 
mit of efficient teaching. While one class is under instruction, 
many classes must be kept busy with tasks of various kinds. 
The unavoidable disturbances incident to this arrangement 
make it difficult to preserve order in a fair sized school. 

For the conscientious teacher in schools having classes in 
all of the grades, each day is a most strenuous day, with no 
periods of relaxation or rest or time for reflection. It is high 
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pressure work from the time school opens until it closes. The 
teacher is a lightning-change artist, teaching phonics for fifteen 
minutes, then a story from English history for ten minutes, 
then commercial discount for fifteen minutes, and so on until 
the program calling for twenty-five exercises a day is finished. 

It has been claimed that one redeeming feature in the one- 
room school is that the plan of organization forces the teacher 
to demand much self-activity on the part of the pupils, but it 
is inevitable that the self-activity is largely misdirected. In 
some instances the total amount of time the teacher can de- 
vote to any one class is not more than thirty or forty minutes 
a day. For the rest of the time, which is over four hours, the 
pupils are thrown largely upon their own resources. 

The official daily program for a district school found on 
pages 203 and 204 will give the reader some idea of the 
‘‘nimbleness’’ required on the part of the teacher to get through 
with a day’s work in a one-room rural school having a fair at- 
tendance of pupils. 


Irregularity of Attendance and Short School Year. Out of 
a total of 156,678 children attending the one-room country 
schools in 1922-1923, about 49,000, i. e. 31 per cent attended 
less than 120 days. Only 34,000 attended 160 or more days, 
while 132,950 attended less than 160 days. It should be added 
that attendance in these schools is very irregular, thus inter- 
fering seriously with the continuity of the work of instruc- 
tion. 


A Concrete Case. A certain school opened September 21, 
1923. Three pupils appeared the first day. One additional 
pupil appeared each day until Friday, when two more pupils 
were enrolled, making eight pupils in all, and representing six 
different grades. There were nine pupils at the end of the 
second week and eleven at the end of the third week. Dur- 
ing the next two weeks, ‘‘potato time’’ reduced the average 
daily attendance to two pupils. November brought five new 
pupils, and after the Christmas vacation four upper grade 
pupils appeared, making a total of twenty pupils. About the 
middle of April three five year olds enrolled who had never 
been to school before. In May three of the upper form pupils 
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left school. The total enrollment for the year was twenty- 
three, and the average daily attendance for the year was a 
little over twelve, or about sixty per cent. It is quite evident 
that such conditions make it impossible for a teacher to do 
efficient work. There are about 1,000 such schools in the state 
at the present time. 


The Small Schools are Increasing in Number. At the close 
of the school year 1922-1923 there were 83 schools with an 
enrollment of from 1 to 5 children; 402 schools with an enroll- 
ment of from 6 to 10 children; and 952 schools with an enroll- 
ment of from 11 to 15 children. From 1903 to 1923 the number 
of small schools, i. e., those having an enrollment of 15 or less 
increased from 682 to 1,437. Thus this class of schools has 
more than doubled during the past twenty years. On the other 
hand there are 381 schools having an enrollment of from 46 
to 60 children and over. In each of these schools there are 
eight grades, all in charge of one teacher. 

The movement toward small schools was largely in response 
to a desire on the part of parents to have a school, though a 
small one, and hence a poor one, close to their door, thus mak- 
ing it more accessible to the young children during periods of 
the year when roads are bad or the weather inclement. Neigh- 
borhood dissensions also frequently resulted in the creation of 
new districts. As one county superintendent naively declared, 
‘“Whenever two prominent families in a district quarreled, the 
district was divided.’’ But much of it is due to the ‘‘away 
from the land movement.”’ 

In a study the writer made some years ago it was found that 
in every county south of a line drawn directly west from the 
city of Kewaunee, there was a net rural loss in population as 
compared with the preceding decade. This ‘‘away from the 
land movement’’ constitutes what has been called ‘‘the greater 
country school problem.”’ 


The Small Administrative Unit and Inequality of Taxation. 
There are at the present time some 6,474 separate and inde- 
pendent districts maintaining one-room schools having a total 
enrollment of about 156,788 children. The administration of 
these schools is in the hands of 19,422 school officers. This is 
on the basis of one school officer for every eight children en- 
rolled or one for every five and one-half children in actual 
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daily attendance. If Milwaukee were organized on that basis 
it would require 7,500 school officers. 

Under the independent district system the inequalities in 
school districts as to size, assessed valuation and number of 
children of school age all tend to produce great inequalities of 
school taxation. A small district with little taxable property 
and comparatively few children may have a tax rate many 
times as large as the district adjoining with large taxable 
properties and many children, with the result that the small 
district nevertheless has a poor school, while the rich district 
has a much better school. 


Rural Children are Virtually Denied a High School Educa- 
tion. The high school law of 1875, carrying with it special 
state aid to high schools, was intended to stimulate the organi- 
zation of country high schools, thus bringing a high school 
education within reach of every boy and girl living in the 
eountry. This law, however, did not work out as its author 
and sponsor hoped it would. Very few high schools were or- 
ganized in strictly rural districts with the result that the state 
aid intended primarily for rural high schools went to city and 
village high schools, At the present time many parents that 
ean afford it send their children to city high schools, but sta- 
tistics show that few country children who are educated in 
city high schools ever return to rural occupations. Thomas 
W. Gosling, former State Supervisor of High Schools, in an 
article entitled, ‘‘The Duty of Wisconsin to her Rural 
Schools,’’ declared as follows: 


“Tt is not the lack of high school facilities alone that differ- 
entiates the educational system of the country from that of the 
village or city. An even more serious disparity of opportu- 
nity is found in the two types of elementary schools which are 
found in city and country. No one who really knows the rural 
schools would maintain that in the educational opportunity 
which they afford they are equal to the schools of the city. In 
attention to health and sanitation, in provision for equipment 
and supplies, in building, and in skilled teaching the rural 
schools lag far behind,’’ 


MILWAUKEE CONTINUATION SCHOOL 
LARGEST CONTINUATION OR VOCATIONAL ScHooL UNDER ONE ROOF IN THE WorLpD 


XVII 
CONTINUATION OR VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


TuE Commission or 1910 


The Resolution of 1909. In 1909, under the leadership of 
Charles McCarthy, former head of the Legislative Reference 
Library, a movement was inaugurated whose purpose it was 
to furnish children, who had left school soon after complying 
with the provisions of the compulsory education law, voca- 
tional and other educational training beyond what they had 
received in the elementary schools of the state. In that year 
a resolution was passed by the legislature calling attention to 
the growing need of special instruction for young people who 
do not attend a ‘‘regular’’ school beyond the age of fourteen, 
and providing for the appointment of a commission which 
was to confer with superintendents, teachers, employers and 
employees, with the view of determining the feasibility and 
character of such instruction, the kind of schools in which 
it might be given, and reporting its findings to the next legis- 
lature. 


The Report of the Commission. The report made by this 
commission in 1910 called attention to the fact that Wisconsin 
was passing from a period of what seemed to be boundless 
natural resources to a period that demanded careful husband- 
ing of these resources; that Wisconsin was no longer a purely 
agricultural state but a state both of diversified agriculture 
and diversified industry, and that there was no agency to 
meet the new industrial and educational problems that had 
developed. 

The commission realized that the large problem was to pro- 
vide proper educational opportunities for the vast number of 
children who were leaving school to enter factories or busi- 
ness to become economically self-supporting with only limited 
educational training and with no knowledge whatever of 
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modern industry. The commission also appreciated that there 
were several aspects of this problem, namely, how to meet the 
vocational needs of these young people, how to provide a wider 
‘‘moral and intellectual training’’ for them and how to intro- 
duce them into the ‘‘mysteries of social and economic condi- 
tions,’’ all of which it was hoped would make for good citizen- 
ship. 

To meet the industrial and cultural needs of the boys and 
girls who leave school at the early age of fourteen, the com- 
mission urged the establishment of part-time compulsory con- 
tinuation schools, or vocational schools as they have come to 
be called. 

The report was largely the work of Charles McCarthy, who 
had spent a number of months in Germany and Denmark in 
1910 studying, among other things, continuation schools as 
organized and developed in those countries, particularly in 
Germany. The report declared that the administration of 
continuation schools should enlist both the aid of educa- 
tional experts and men acquainted with industrial conditions. 

A most significant and interesting thought expressed in the 
report was as follows: ‘‘Our greatest efforts lie in doing 
something, however meager, to meet the immediate wants of 
the many. The continuation school is not a perfect system, it 
is not a highly scientific system; but it does something where 
nothing has been done. It meets the broadest aim of voca- 
tional education and it will at once reach the greatest num- 
ber at the least cost.’’ 


Tur First Compunsory Part-Time Continuation ScHoo, Law 


In accordance with the recommendations of the commission, 
the legislature of 1911 passed a law providing for the estab- 
lishment of compulsory part-time continuation schools. This 
was the first law of its kind passed by any legislature in the 
United States. While there were a number of employers of 
labor who opposed the law, there were not a few forward- 
looking manufacturers who strongly favored its enactment, 


The Provisions of the Act. The following is a brief sum- 
mary of the important provisions of this act: 

(1) It created a ‘‘State Board of Industrial Education’’ 
consisting of nine members, six to be appointed by the gov- 
ernor and three ex officio. Three of the members were to be 
employers of labor and three employees. The ex-officio mem- 
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bers were to be the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, the Dean of the University Extension Division, and the 
Dean of the College of Engineering of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

(2) Every city of 5,000 inhabitants or over was required to 
establish and maintain a vocational school for giving instruc- 
tion in trades and industries, commerce and household arts. 
Cities and villages of less than 5,000 inhabitants were author- 
ized to establish such schools, though not required to do so. 

(3) The administration of vocational or continuation schools 
was to be in the hands of a local board of industrial education 
consisting of five members—two employers, two employees, 
and the city superintendent of schools or principal of the 
high school, who was to be an ex-officio member. Four of the 
members were to be appointed by the local board of educa- 
tion. 

(4) The state superintendent was directed to appoint a su- 
pervisor of industrial education, whose appointment, how- 
ever, was to be approved by the state board of industrial 
education. 

(5) In cooperation with the general board the local board 
exercised supervision over the instruction in the continuation 
schools, but all courses of instruction for such schools could 
be adopted only upon the approval of the state superintend- 
ent. The courses were to include English, citizenship, phys- 
ical education, sanitation and hygiene and the use of safety 
devices, and such other subjects as the local board might 
determine upon. 

(6) Cities were authorized to raise a tax of one-half mill 
for the maintenance of these schools. The schools were also 
granted state aid. 

(7) The State Board of Industrial Education was made the 
‘‘Board of Trustees of the Stout Institute.’’ 

(8) Children fourteen years of age or over, who were not 
by law required to attend other schools were required to at- 
tend such part-time continuation schools. 


The Law a Compromise. The law of 1911 was a com- 
promise between the ideas of the state superintendent of 
schools and the original promoters of the new system of 
schools. Under the law the state board of industrial educa- 
tion had no power in regard to formulating the courses of 

14 
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study and no directing influence over the supervisor of indus- 
trial education, when once the appointment of this supervisor 
had been approved by the board. As one of the assistants in 
the office of the state superintendent, he was exclusively under 
the direction of the state superintendent. 


Friction in the Administration of the Law. More or less 
antagonism soon developed between the State Board of Indus- 
trial Education and the State Superintendent of Schools, and 
in 1915 the legislature authorized the State Board of Indus- 
trial Education to employ special assistants for the develop- 
ment of the work of industrial education. The state superin- 
tendent was made the executive officer of the board in direct- 
ing the activities of the assistants. The assistants, however, 
were to report both to the state superintendent and the board. 
The situation that developed as a result of this arrangement 
was neither satisfactory to the state superintendent nor to the 
state board. 


The Law Amended. The entire question of the adminis- 
tration of vocational education was presented to the legislature 
in 1917 and a law was passed which transferred the ad- 
ministration and supervision of vocational education from the 
office of the State Superintendent of Schools to a reorganized 
State Board of Vocational Education. 

The new board was to consist of eleven members. The 
state superintendent was to be ex officio a member of the 
board, and the industrial commission was to select one of its 
members to serve as a member of the board. The other nine 
members were to be appointed by the governor, but it was 
provided that he was to appoint as members three employers, 
three employees, and three farmers, 


Vocational Schools in Sixty Cities. Racine was the first 
city in the state to establish a continuation school under the 
act of 1911. Manitowoe organized an evening continuation 
school in the school year 1911-1912. During the next year 
over twenty cities had organized continuation schools and at 
the present time there are some sixty cities having such 
schools. In about fifty-five of these cities there are day con- 
tinuation schools and in five only evening continuation schools. 
The school at Milwaukee is the largest continuation or voca- 
tional school under one roof in the world. 


A FEW ROOMS SHOWING ACTIVITIES IN THE MILWAUKEE CONTINUATION SCHOOL 


(1) Bakgry, (2) BRICKLAYING, (3) MoLDING IN Founpry, (4) Auto MrecHANIcs SHop, (5) CHEMICAL LABORATORY, (6) ComMMERCIAL AR? 


XIX 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE OFFICE OF 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT 


LirtLe Reau AvuTHoRITY VESTED IN THE OFFICE 


Powers and Duties. While the constitution as adopted in 
1848 declared that the state superintendent shall have gen- 
eral supervision of public instruction, the powers and duties 
as prescribed by the legislature of 1849, as we have seen, were 
largely inspectional and clerical in character. Thus little 
real authority was vested in his office. 

The law of 1849 required that, as far as practicable, the su- 
perintendent was to visit every county in the state to inspect 
the schools, and to deliver addresses to awaken an interest in 
popular education, but made no provision for paying his trav- 
eling expenses. However, in 1850 he was reimbursed for ex- 
penses incurred in 1849 by a special act of the legislature, 
and in that year also by an act establishing a contingent fund 
for various state officers the sum of $600 was appropriated 
annually to pay his traveling expenses, on condition that he 
rendered a detailed account of such expenses to the state legis- 
lature. 


An Interesting Law of 1850. In 1850 the legislature passed 
an interesting statute making it the duty of the state super- 
intendent ‘‘to collect in his office, such school books, apparatus, 
maps and charts as can be obtained without expense to the 
state, and also to purchase at an expense not exceeding fifty 
dollars a year, rare and valuable works on education, for the 
benefit of teachers, authors and others, who may wish to con- 


sult them.’’ 


Assistants to the State Superintendent. Realizing that the 
state superintendent could not personally do all the work re- 
quired of him by law, the legislature of 1854 authorized the 
superintendent to appoint an assistant who was required to 
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take the constitutional oath of office and to perform such 
duties as the state superintendent might prescribe not in- 
consistent with law. The state superintendent was held re- 
sponsible for all acts of his assistant. 

Gradually as the population of the state increased and 
schools multiplied, the state superintendent was authorized 
to appoint clerks and special assistants to assist him in the 
‘‘eorrect, prompt and efficient discharge of the duties imposed 
upon him by law.’’ He was authorized to appoint a chief clerk 
in 1882, and a library clerk in 1889. In 1889 he was also au- 
thorized to appoint a high school inspector who was ‘‘to 
assist him in visiting, inspecting and supervising free high 
schools of the state, and to aid in giving assistance to local- 
ties in organizing and maintaining free high schools.’’ In 
1901 he was authorized to appoint two persons of suitable 
qualifications to be known as state school inspectors to assist 
him in inspecting and supervising the state graded and free 
high schools and in giving information and needed assistance 
to localities in organizing such schools. 

In 1905 he was authorized to appoint an inspector of rural 
schools, whose duty it was to inspect as far as possible the 
rural schools of each county and to procure information con- 
cerning rural school districts. The rural school inspector 
was to confer with the county superintendent concerning the 
condition of the schools in his county, and to consult with school 
officers, patrons and teachers in regard to school manage- 
ment, discipline, branches of study, school law and sanitation, 
and by public lectures, conferences, and meetings endeavor to 
arouse an intelligent interest in industrial and agricultural 
education, as well as the usual routine work of the elementary 
school. 


The Office on a Budget System. In 1913 the state super- 
intendent’s office was put on the budget system. He was al- 
lowed a specified amount of money by the legislature out of 
which his assistants and clerks were to be paid, and he was 
authorized to appoint additional assistants, statisticians, and 
to fix their salaries. The first appropriation was an annual 
one of $72,775. 


Supervisory Assistants. The appointments made in accord- 
ance with special acts of the legislature and the act placing 
his office on the budget system, include, besides the steno- 
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graphic and other clerks, the following special assistants: 
One first Assistant State Superintendent, one second Assist- 
ant State Superintendent, two Supervisors of High Schools, 
one Supervisor of School Libraries, one Assistant Supervisor 
of School Libraries, two Supervisors of State Graded Schools, 
two Supervisors of Rural Schools, three Supervisors of Ele- 
mentary Schools, one Director of Educational Measurements, 
one Assistant Psychologist, one Director of Special Education, 
one Supervisor of High Schools and of Manual Arts, one Super- 
visor of Deaf and Defective Speech Classes, one Publicity Editor, 
and one Statistician. 


Judicial Function. The state superintendent acts in a judi- 
cial capacity in examining and determining all appeals, which 
by law may be made to him. Most of the appeals which come 
to the superintendent relate to the interpretation of district 
school laws and to activities of district and town boards. 


CouRSEs oF Stupy 


The school code of 1849 prescribed for the first time the 
subjects which were to be taught in the district schools. This 
law also authorized district boards to include in the course of 
study such ‘‘other branches of education’’ as they might deem 
necessary and advisable. In the course of time both the legis- 
lature and the district boards added new subjects to the 
course of study for the country schools. 


Course of Study for District Schools. Agitation was be- 
gun as early as 1865 for a detailed course of study based upon 
the subjects required to be taught by law which was to be 
used primarily in country schools. Little had been done up 
to that time in the way of organizing and systematizing the 
work of these schools. In some counties of the state, it is true, 
county superintendents had experimented with more or less 
detailed courses of study indicating the parts of subjects to 
be completed each year in the district schools. As early as 
1869 C. F. Viebahn, County Superintendent of Sauk County, 
prepared an outline of a course of study which was one of 
the first, if not the first, to be submitted to district boards 
for their approval. 

In 1878 a committee composed of some of the leading school 
men of the state, acting under the direction of the state super- 
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intendent, prepared a tentative outline of a course of study. 
Copies of the outline were sent to the institutes of that year 
with the request that the courses be discussed with the teach- 
ers in attendance. The county superintendents, realizing the 
value of a systematic course of study, earnestly recommended 
its adoption by the schools of their county. However, since 
there was no law compelling district boards to adopt the 
course, its introduction into the schools was a slow and labori- 
ous process. 

In 1882 State Superintendent W. C. Whitford issued a com- 
prehensive circular urging the adoption of the state course of 
study, and distributed 12,000 copies of it among the teachers 
and district clerks of the state. But the indifference and op- 
position on the part of district boards in regard to the course 
of study were not overcome until about 1890. The course, 
naturally, has been revised many times since that time. With 
every revision it became broader and richer in subject mat- 
ter specially adapted to the needs of country children, and 
fuller as to methods of teaching. It has long been considered 
one of the best works of its kind in the United States. 


High School Courses of Study. The free high school law of 
1875 required the high school boards to determine, with the 
advice and consent of the state superintendent, the textbooks, 
courses of study, and minimum qualifications for admission 
to the high schools. Thus the responsibility of preparing 
the high school course of study was placed upon the high 
school boards, which naturally meant the high school prin- 
cipals. 

However, soon after this act went into effect a suggestive 
high school course of study was prepared under the direction 
of the state superintendent, and this course soon became the 
standard high school course of study. State Superintendent 
Edward Searing, who had drawn the provisions of this law, 
inserted a section declaring that ‘‘only high schools estab- 
lished and maintained as provided by the act on complying 
with the conditions set forth in the act shall be entitled to 
receive special state aid as provided in the act.’’ It was this 
provision that led high school boards to accept the state 
course of study as their course of study, and thus was intro- 
duced state control in the high school courses of study. 
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County Training School Courses. State control in the mat- 
ter of the courses of study for county training schools was 
provided in the law of 1899 which declared, ‘‘The state su- 
perintendent shall prescribe the courses of study to be pur- 
sued in such training schools, and determine the qualifica- 
tions of all teachers in such schools.’’ 


State Graded School Courses. The law of 1901 authorizing 
the appointment of two state school inspectors, also required 
the state superintendent to prepare a course of study to be pur- 
sued in state graded schools, publish the same, and furnish 
copies to school boards. The act provided, also, that the course 
of study so prepared was to be followed by all state graded 
schools as one condition of securing special state aid. 


Control of Courses Vested in the State Superintendent. In a 
revision of the sections relating to the powers and duties of 
the state superintendent, the superintendent was required ‘‘to 
prepare and publish from time to time, as occasion may 
require, courses of study for ungraded, state graded and free 
high schools.’’ Various special acts, relating to high school 
courses of study both general and special, virtually placed the 
control of all courses in the hands of the state superintendent 
by making the state aid dependent on whether the schools 
meet the requirements as outlined by the state superintendent. 
The state superintendent was also required to exercise gen- 
eral supervision over the establishment and management of 
county schools of agriculture and domestic science, manual 
training schools, and day schools for the deaf and to formulate 
courses of study for such schools. 

Thus it is seen that the state has lodged in the state su- 
perintendent virtual control of the courses of study of all 
the public elementary and high schools of the state, including 
county normal schools, teacher training departments in high 
schools, county schools of agriculture and domestic science, 
and manual training schools. He exercises this control either 
by virtue of formulating courses of study for these schools 
which by law must be followed, or by virtue of the fact that 
courses of study prepared by local boards must be satisfactory 
to him or he ean refuse the general or special state aid to the 
schools. However, it should be noted, it rarely happens that 
either general or special state aid is denied district or other 
boards of education by the state superintendent. 
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Tur BIENNIAL REPORT 


Character of the Report. The superintendent apportions 
and distributes the school fund income as provided by law, 
and prepares a report in each even-numbered year to be 
delivered by him to the governor on or before the thirty-first 
day of December and containing an abstract of all the com- 
mon school reports received by him from the several county 
and city superintendents, together with a statement of the 
condition of the common schools, state graded, city graded, 
free high schools, manual training schools, county schools of 
agriculture and domestic science, day schools for the deaf, 
county training schools, the state normal schools and the state 
university. The report also contains statements of the receipts 
and disbursements of all school moneys, plans for the im- 
provement and better management and organization of all 
the common and other schools, a statement of his official visits 
to educational institutions, the work done by the different 
state school inspectors, and all such other matters relating 
to his office and the school system of the state, as he may 
deem expedient to publish. 

And finally, the state superintendent is required to ascer- 
tain the condition of the public schools of the state, to pro- 
mote the establishment, maintenance and control of school 
libraries, to stimulate interest in education and to spread, as 
widely as possible, through public addresses, bulletins, and 
by conferences with school officers, teachers and parents a 
knowledge of methods which may be employed to introduce 
desirable improvements in the organization, government and 
instruction of the schools. 

The biennial reports make it possible for the state superin- 
tendent to exert indirectly a powerful influence on the school 
system. Through them he disseminates the views of his de- 
partment, and superintendents, principals, and school boards 
are greatly influenced in their action by them. The legislature 
appeals to these reports for information upon which to base 
educational legislation. Being a constitutional officer, the 
legislators look to him for expert advice, and while the super- 
intendent cannot always secure legislation desired by him he 
is in a position in most instances to block proposed legislation 
to which he is opposed. 
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Table of Contents of Report of 1924. An idea of the 
character of these reports may be gathered from the table of 
contents of the 1924 report, which is as follows: 


CONTENTS 
Page 
Deetaor eEranemittal gee en ee ak ee eS 
Personnelsofestate Departments 2 ee 
PEA DICEO EC ONUCDUS ome ttn ee es a eS ee 
PART I 
Chapters in Part I 
I. Wisconsin’s Educational Program........................ John Callahan 
II. Financing our School System........0......:0:0.0.-0------ C. J. Anderson 


Ill. A State Program of Teacher Training in Wisconsin........ 
Soccer epee St ep Oe en I Re le Ae Eo ee C. J. Anderson 


EV buohs Schools: ins Wisconsin]. ee J. T. Giles 
V. State Graded Schools in Wisconsin.................... A. A. Thomson 
VI. Wisconsin’s Elementary Schools...................... Maybell G. Bush 


VII. Special Education for Handicapped Children....Pauline Camp 
it cata i 8 nares eS a 8 ee See ie IN De Elizabeth L. Woods 
VIII. Special Subjects in High Schools and Grades....H. W. Schmidt 


IX. Educational Tests and Field Studies.................... W. J. Osburn 

Xe eh ysicaletiducationses.26 2a ee ee J. T. Giles 

XI. Wisconsin’s School Building Program.................. H. W. Schmidt 
XcT a SCN OO DA bTrarics sete es rors Poe Le Irene Newman 
XIII. The Wisconsin Reading Circles.......................------- M. H. Jackson 
XC V se TATIS ONC Gl OTe ee ee ee ea es eons eee J. F. Shaw 
EXOV MEE SC IIOO LE OUT CYS ertectece treet eater tenance ste ot eecenseus H. W. Schmidt 
XVI. Teachers’ Salaries in Wisconsin...............-.....----- C. J. Anderson 
XVII. Wisconsin School Board Conventions....................------ G. S. Dick 
XVIII. Soldier Educational Bonus Law...................0++- G, H. Landgraf 

PART II 

SEALIS LIC ieee tree ter ee ae ee ees Compiled by Elizabeth Higgins 
xX planavorye NOteSsOnm er Artie lees eemte seer eee eee List of Tables 


CONFERENCES OF City SUPERINTENDENTS, CoUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS AND SUPERVISING TEACHERS 


Each year the state superintendent has a conference with 
the city superintendents and with the county superintendents 
and supervising teachers at Madison, the superintendents and 
supervising teachers being reimbursed for their traveling and 

Note.—The biennial report of 1922-24 was prepared under the direction 


of S8. M. Thomas, High School Inspector, and issued by John Callahan, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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other necessary expenses. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN WISCONSIN 


The state superintendent and his 


assistants are thus enabled to discuss educational policies, 
courses of study, methods of instruction and needed school 
legislation, with the leaders of public education in the state. 

The following programs are suggestive of the character of 
the work done at these conferences: 


ANNUAL CITY SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONFERENCE 


State Department of Public Instruction 


Senate Chamber, State Capitol, September 26, 1924 


9:15— 9:30 
9:30—10:30 


10:40—12:00 
1:30— 2:15 


2:15— 3:00 


3:00— 3:45 


3:45— 4:15 


INGOERER Reece John Callahan, State Superintendent 
Courses of Study in Junior High Schools. 
Prof. Thomas Briggs, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
Conference................--.-----+- Prof. Thomas Briggs, Leader 
The Training of Teachers for Junior High Schools. 
Prof. V. A. C. Henmon, University of Wisconsin. 
Pres. H. A. Brown, Oshkosh State Normal School. 
Exploratory Courses in Junior High Schools. 
Supt. B. E. McCormick, La Crosse. 
Asst. Supt. W. W. Theisen, Milwaukee. 
The Organization of Six-Year High Schools. 
Supt. F. O. Holt, Janesville. 
Supt. G. O. Banting, Waukesha. 
Social Science in Junior High Schools. 
Prin. W. W. Brown, Janesville. 
Supt. Chester Newlun, Marshfield. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONFERENCE 


with 


State Department of Public Instruction 


Assembly Chamber, State Capitol, December 4, 1924 


9:00— 9:30 
9:30—10:15 
10:15—10:45 


10:45—11:30 
1:30— 2:15 


2:15— 2:45 


2:45— 3:30 
3:30— 4:15 


AGGTESS 22 iat eet ee ee State Supt. John Callahan 

Rural School Building Survey.................... H. W. Schmidt 

Rehabilitation Work in Wisconsin............ W. F. Faulkes 

State Board of Vocational Education 

A Survey of County Examinations.............. Geo. S. Dick 

Raising the Levels of County Supervision............ 
Rees Oe Sone ae eee ee eM eb Maybell G. Bush 

Infant Hygiene Teaching........ Mrs. Gertrude Hasbrouck 

State Board of Health 

My Visits with Supervising Teachers............ Delia Kibbe 

The Operation of the Wisconsin Township Library 
Lik Wace cc So es Pea M. H. Jackson 
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PROGRAM OF SUPERVISING TEACHERS’ CONFERENCE 


August 20-24 


Morning sessions—Esther Vilas Hall, third floor, Y. W. C. A. build- 
ing. (Entrance through lobby on State street; take elevator.) 


Monday, August 20 


O° O0 MA CORe ss re nance Reece) ness, State Supt. John Callahan 
9:30 Corrective Exercises in Arithmetic.......................... W. J. Osburn 
10:00 Community Songs and Recreation........ E. B. Gordon, U. of Wis. 
10:30 Informal Period. 


10:40 Localeiistonyain »Wisconsineses =)... W. C. English, 
Supervising Teacher, Columbia County 

OOM Ne wrSchoolslerislationwme sels nner J. F. Shaw 

H1esOme thes heachinewotmeoehryceseee ctr te ee ee E. G. Doudna, 


Secretary Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association 
2:00—4:00 Group Conference on Field Data in Supervision: 
Group 1—Girls’ Reserves’ Room, Fifth floor, Y. W. Cy ;A. 
Leader, Miss Reynolds. 
Group 2—Club Room, Fifth floor. Leader, Miss Bush. 
Group 3—Gymnasium, Third floor. Leader, Mr. Thomas. 
Group 4—WMain parlors, Second floor. Leader, Miss Davidson. 


Tuesday, August 21 


OO: COMED Opicieeseeree ce cee ee eee ee ne Se eae Maybell G. Bush 
9:30 Report on Errors in Spelling.......0222..2.. eee W. J. Osburn 
10:00 Community Songs and Recreation........ E. B. Gordon, U. of Wis. 
10:30 Informal Period. 


10:40 Value of School Board Conferences............ Gretchen Palmetier, 
Supervising Teacher, Clark County 
alsite3 )mmed Gayl He Corts AC Gee ee eee ss eee eee ree Miss Rood 


Wisconsin Anti-tuberculosis Association 
2:00—4:00 Group conference....Same groups and leaders as Monday. 


Wednesday, August 22 


LR Ve ST or a a eee N. C. A. W. E. Breakfast 
Oe) OL O10 1C see ees me FS) BE oe Re eee ceca Annie Reynolds 
O-20m WihatseNextiiny Compositions: ceeeectctecccee-tecccecceese =e W. J. Osburn 


10:00 Community Songs and Recreatiov........ E. B. Gordon, U. of Wis. 

10:30 Informal Period. 

10:40 Language Work in Jackson County...............---- Mrs. Pearl Rose, 

Supervising Teacher, Jackson County 

11:00 How Speech Defects May Be Dealt With by Ulass Room 
Teachers eres cera ee Dr. Smiley Blanton, U. of Wis. 

2:00—4:00 State Graded School Conference................-..------------ 

Mr. Drewry, Mr. Thomas and Mr. Dick 


CCG) MMR Sh CO... erverrem cece cae Perr ir ncete eee et ore pe en ree Tsobel Davidson 
9-30 System in School Work cc_--...--....0cc-oscsnssececseesneveon A. A. Thomson 
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10:00 Community Songs and Recreation........ E. B. Gordon, U. of Wis. 

10:30 Informal Period. 

10:40 How Our Arithmetic Tests Functioned in Instruction, 
Supervision and Examination Improvement...........-.-..-.------ 
Sen Frances Kenney, Supervising Teacher, Chippewa County 

11:00 Travel Expenditure of Supervising Teacher. 

11:30 Traveling Library Service................---.--..--s:-0------ Mabel A. Wayne, 

Reference Librarian, Traveling Library Department 
2:00 Group Conferences, 


Friday, August 24 


8:00 Business Meeting, Supervising Teachers’ Association. 

= SOP TOP Cece ee ee eee ee Geo. S. Dick 
10:00 Community Songs and Recreation........ E. B. Gordon, U. of Wis. 
10:30 Informal Period. 

10340 Lo pics ee ee ee eee SODeleWaviason 
V1 5 Topic ee re ee en ee eee Miss Reynolds 
2:00 Group Conference as before. 


Ex-Orricio Mremper or Many Boarps 


The State Superintendent is ex officio a member of the fol- 
lowing state boards: Board of University Regents, Board of 
Regents of Normal Schools, State Board of Vocational Edueca- 
tion, the Board of Trustees of Stout Institute, Free Library 
Commission, Geological and Natural History Survey, the An- 
nuity Board, Mining School Board, and State Reading Circle 
Board. However, his relation to these various state boards is 
not in any sense official and his powers and duties as a mem- 
ber are not definitely specified. He is simply one of several 
members of each board with the same powers and duties as 
are vested in the other members. 


Tue AMENDMENT oF 1902 


The constitution contained restrictions on the salary to be 
paid to two of the state officers. The salary of the governor 
was fixed at $1,200, and that of the state superintendent was 
to be prescribed by law but was not to exceed $1,200 per 
annum. The salaries of the other state officers, namely, attor- 
ney general, state treasurer, and secretary of state, were to be 
fixed by the legislature. The first legislature that met after 
the constitution was adopted fixed the salary of the state super- 
intendent at $1,000 per annum; that of the attorney general 
and state treasurer at $800 per annum; and that of the secre- 
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tary of state at $1,200. An amendment to the constitution was 
passed in 1869 fixing the governor’s salary at $5,000. 

The limitation on the salary of the state superintendent con- 
tinued for over fifty years, but during the latter half of that 
time each legislature, recognizing the inadequacy of his salary 
increased it indirectly by paying him for codifying the school 
laws and doing other ‘‘odd jobs’’ for which he could receive 
extra compensation. 

Attempts had been made at various times to pass an amend- 
ment authorizing the legislature to determine the salary of the 
superintendent just as it determined the salaries of the other 
state officers, but the plans miscarried in the legislature. How- 
ever, in 1899, and again in 1901, the legislature passed an 
amendment to section 1 of article X. This amendment was 
drawn by L. D. Harvey, state superintendent of public instrue- 
tion, and was adopted by a vote of the people at the general 
election Nov. 4, 1902. The amendment directed the legislature, 
in addition to prescribing the powers, duties and compensa- 
tion of the state superintendent and other officers of super- 
vision, to prescribe also their qualifications. The constitutional 
limitation on the salary to be paid the state superintendent was 
removed. The amendment provided further that the state su- 
perintendent shall be elected at the same time and in the same 
manner as members of the supreme court and that his term of 
office shall be four years. It also provided that the term of 
office, time and manner of electing or appointing all other of- 
ficers of supervision of public instruction shall be fixed by law. 

The legislature of 1903 fixed the salary of the state superin- 
tendent at $5,000. Some years later it fixed the qualifications 
of this officer by passing an act declaring ‘‘No person is eligible 
to the office of state superintendent of public instruction unless 
at the time of his election thereto he has taught or supervised 
teaching in this state for a period not less than five years, and, 
at such time, holds the highest grade certificate which the state 
superintendent is by law empowered to issue.”’ 


XX 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


A Stats Boarp or EDUCATION CREATED 


The Acts of 1915 and 1917. In 1915 a law was passed creat- 
ing a State Board of Education to consist of five members. 
The governor, secretary of state, and the state superintendent 
of public instruction were ex-officio members, and one member 
was appointed by the board of regents of the University of 
Wisconsin and one by the board of regents of normal schools. 
This law was amended in 1917 by making the number of mem- 
bers nine instead of five, and making the secretary of state in- 
eligible asa member. The governor was authorized to appoint 
all the members of the board not ex-officio members. The 
board was authorized to appoint and fix the compensation of 
the secretary and such other assistants, clerks, and stenog- 
raphers, as might be necessary to carry out the duties of the 
board. The office of the board was to be at the capitol. 


Powers and Duties of the Board. The State Board of Edu- 
eation had the following powers and duties: 

1. To examine at the close of each fiscal year the financial 
transactions and accounts of the mining trade school, Stout 
Institute, the several normal schools, the university, and the 
various departments thereof. 

2. To examine and study the business method and manage- 
ment of and the expenditure of public funds for the common 
schools, high schools, county training schools, county schools 
of agriculture, schools of domestic economy, continuation, 
commercial, industrial, and evening schools, day schools for 
the deaf and blind, Stout Institute, mining school, the several 
normal schools, and the university, and to ascertain the finan- 
cial and business needs of such schools and institutions, the 
fair and proper distribution of state expenditures and the 
most efficient and economic use of public funds for educational 
purposes. 
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3. To have the exclusive charge and management of all finan- 
cial affairs relating to capital accounts and all biennial esti- 
mates relating to the schools mentioned above. 

4. To require every state or county superintendent, and 
every officer and governing body of any school or institution 
mentioned above, to furnish such data and information as the 
board might deem necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this section. 

5. To cause an audit to be made of all the financial trans- 
actions and accounts of or relating to the above schools. 

6. To prepare on or before the 15th day of December next 
preceding the convening of the legislature, its recommenda- 
tions as to the financial and business needs of and a fair and 
proper distribution of public funds to the schools and institu- 
tions mentioned above, so as to increase and promote the effi- 
ciency and educational value of such schools and institutions, 
and to make such other recommendations as to the improve- 
ment of the business, management, and control of such schools 
and institutions as the board might deem expedient. 


Tue Srate Boarp or Epucation ABOLISHED 


The most important function of the state board of educa- 
tion was its supervision of the educational budgets of some 
five or six educational agencies, and making educational sur- 
veys to secure information to serve as a basis for a state edu- 
cational policy. Since 1919 it also administered the bonus law 
which involved the distribution of several millions of dollars. 
The board, however, was limited in its powers, and on the plea 
that it performed no essential or necessary function the legis- 
lature of 1923 repealed the law. While it is true that the 
board was limited in its powers, it is also true that the educa- 
tional men and women of the state hoped that the legislature 
might add to the powers of the board to the end that through 
it the educational agencies of the state might be properly cor- 
related and coordinated. This idea is in accord with the find- 
ings of educational surveys and investigations made in a num- 
ber of states during the past decade all of which declare that 
in the reorganization of state educational systems it is essen- 
tial that a state board of education be at the head as the gen- 
eral board of control. 


XXI 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


1. THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BELMONT 


The first territorial legislature, which met at Belmont in 
1838, passed an act providing for the establishment of a uni- 
versity at Belmont, in the county of Iowa, ‘‘for the purpose 
of educating the youth, the style, name and title whereof shall 
be ‘the Wisconsin University.’ ’’ 

In 1838 the territorial legislature which met at Burlington 
(now in the state of Iowa) passed an act providing for the 
establishment of the university of the territory of Wisconsin 
at or near Madison, the new seat of government of the terri- 
tory. 


A RESOLUTION 


At the session of the legislative assembly in 1838 the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: 


“Whereas the legislative assembly of the territory of Wisconsin 
has at its present session passed an act establishing a territorial 
university at or near Madison, the seat of government, 

“Be it therefore resolved by the council and house of representatives 
of the territory of Wisconsin, That our delegate in Congress is hereby 
directed to ask of the Congress of the United States an appropria- 
tion in money of $20,000 for the erection of the buildings of the said 
university, and also to appropriate two townships of vacant land for 
its endowment, to be located east of the Mississippi river, under the 
direction of the president of the United States in such a manner as to 
interfere with no actual settler or occupant of the public lands, and 
that the said lands may be located in sections or half sections or 
quarter sections as the president may direct.” 


Tur Grant or Two TownsHIPs 


In 1839 Congress granted the request of the territorial leg- 
islature for a university land grant, and the secretary of the 
treasury was instructed ‘‘to set apart two townships for the 
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support of a university and for no other purpose.’’ The act 
of Congress also provided that, unlike former donations of 
land made for similar purposes to other states, the lands in 
Wisconsin might be selected in 72 parcels to be located in 
different parts of the territory, and that only the choicest of 
lands were to be included. Although a board of visitors for 
the government of the proposed university was appointed by 
the territorial legislature, the lands were not placed under 
their control, and as Congress failed to make the desired ap- 
propriation of $20,000 for university buildings, the university 
was not organized, 


THE LEGISLATURE ESTABLISHES A STATE UNIVERSITY 


The constitution of Wisconsin directed the legislature to 
provide by law for the establishment of a university at or 
near the seat of government and that ‘‘the proceeds of all 
lands that have been or may hereafter be granted by the 
United States to the state for the support of a university shall 
be and remain a perpetual fund to be called the ‘university 
fund,’ the interest of which shall be appropriated to the sup- 
port of the state university.’’ 


The Powers of the Board of Regents. August 16, 1848, the 
legislature passed an act establishing the University of Wis- 
consin. According to this act the government of the univer- 
sity was vested in a board of regents, the members of which 
were elected by the legislature. The board was authorized to 
appoint a chancellor and the various professors and fix their 
salaries. The chancellor was ex-officio president of the board 
of regents. The university was to consist of four depart- 
ments: (1) The department of science, literature and the 
arts, (2) The department of law, (3) The department of 
medicine, and (4) The department of the theory and practice 
of elementary instruction. 

The regents were also authorized to purchase a site for the 
university buildings, and to erect suitable buildings after the 
plans were approved by the legislature, such site and buildings 
to be paid for out of the university fund income. 


A State University Without State Aid. This action of the 
legislature was clearly opposed to the intent of both the act 
15 
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of Congress and the state constitution. The fundamental state 
law and the act of Congress clearly implied that the site and 
the necessary buildings for the university should be provided 
by the state. And since the university was to crown the edu- 
cational system of the state we might have expected that the 
legislature would also have provided for its operation and 
maintenance by making a direct appropriation from the gen- 
eral fund or by a special tax until the income of the univer- 
sity fund became available, but this the legislature, influenced 
by forces inimical to the success of the university, refused to 
do. 


The First Meeting of the Board of Regents. At the first 
meeting of the board of regents held in October, 1848, it was 
decided to open a preparatory department February 1, 1849, 
in a building furnished, rent free, by the citizens of Madison. 
John W. Sterling, the first professor-elect, was placed in charge 
of this school at a salary of $500 per year. The establishment 
of a preparatory department was deemed necessary because, 
according to a report made by the regents, ‘‘there are few 
academical institutions in the state where the proper instruc- 
tion can be obtained to qualify students to enter the regular 
classes of the university.’’ 

At this meeting of the board, John H. Lathrop, president 
of the University of Missouri, was chosen chancellor, at a 
salary of $2,000 per annum. He was to enter upon his duties 
in September, 1849. 


The First Annual Report. In their first annual report, made 
in December, 1848, the regents declared that they had decided 
that the best site offered for the university was the one known 

s ‘‘College Hill.’’ ‘‘This site,’’ the report declared, ‘‘is sit- 
uated one mile west of the capitol and sufficiently elevated to 
overlook the village of Madison, the four lakes, and a wide ex- 
tent of surrounding territory.’’ 

The report also declared that this property was owned by 
the Hon. Aaron Vanderpool of the city of New York and that 
negotiations for the purchase of the land had been begun 
through his agents in Madison, but that Vanderpool would not 
sell a part of the tract but proposed to sell his entire holding 
of 157% acres at $15 an acre. 
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The Regents Buy a Site. The regents, anxious to secure this 
beautiful site, petitioned the legislature for assistance, declar- 
ing, “‘The regents would respectfully suggest that the sum of 
$1,000 be placed at their disposal to cover the first payment 
for the university site, if the same shall be approved—such sum 
to be repaid from the income of the university fund, whenever 
the same shall be realized.’’ To encourage the legislature to 
authorize the purchase of this property and to make the loan, 
the report declared further, ‘‘Such portions of the land as 
may not be needed for purposes of the University can readily 
be disposed of without sacrifice.’’ 

However, the legislature refused to grant the loan, where- 
upon, as has been claimed, upon consultation with Gov. Dewey, 
the regents bought the property without securing the consent 
of the legislature paying $260 down, which amount was raised 
by means of a private loan to the board. 

In the second annual report of the regents, made in 1849, they 
reported that they had bought the Vanderpool tract, had had 
a part of it ‘‘surveyed and laid out in streets and town lots’”’ 
and hoped they would realize enough money from the sale of 
lots and outlots to pay for the entire tract. 


A Loan from the School Fund. However, before long the 
regents discovered that buying a university site of 157 acres 
upon their own initiative was assuming rather grave responsi- 
bilities. They felt that some plan had to be devised to get 
control of state money to liquidate the debt they had con- 
tracted. 

Realizing that the legislature would make no direct appro- 
priation to pay for the land, the regents, it is supposed, with 
the advice of the governor, suggested that the legislature grant 
the regents a loan of $15,000 from the principal of the com- 
mon school fund. Governor Dewey in his message favored 
this plan and the legislature passed an act early in February, 
1850, declaring that ‘‘the commissioners of school and univer- 
sity lands shall loan the University of Wisconsin an amount 
not exceeding $25,000 out of the first moneys received into the 
treasury from the five percentage of the net proceeds of the 
public lands, provided the regents shall apply for the loan 
thereof.’? The regents made formal application and the loan 


was made. 
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The act specified the uses to which the university regents 
might put the $25,000, as follows: ‘‘To purchase lands for 
the university, for the erection of buildings and for such other 
purposes as may be necessary to the advancement of the inter- 
est of the university.’’ It also provided that the regents were 
to pay 7 per cent interest on the money, and that the state 
treasurer was to retain a certain amount of the income of the 
university fund until the loan was thus paid. The regents 
began immediately with the erection of the ‘‘Main Edifice’’ of 
the university. 


A Minimum Price of University Lands. The commissioners 
for the sale of school and university lands mismanaged the 
sales of these lands just as they did the common school lands. 
The appraisals made were below those of the lands comprising 
the 16th sections, and the prices received for the choice uni- 
versity lands were less than those received for the common 
school lands, so that the board of regents felt compelled to 
suggest to the legislature that a minimum price be placed by 
law on the university lands. 

The legislature accommodated the regents by passing an act 
early in February, 1850, which declared that ‘‘the minimum 
price of the university lands, shall be and the same is hereby 
established at 10 dollars an acre, and none of the lands shall 
be sold for less than the minimum price, and the said mini- 
mum price of ten dollars per acre, is hereby established as the 
lowest appraised value of the university lands, and no further 
appraisement shall be necessary.’ 


Optimistic Report by the Regents. In the report of the 
board of regents made to the governor in December, 1850, the 
future of the university was pictured in roseate hues. The 
board had received a loan of $25,000 upon which it could draw 
for emergencies, and the legislature had fixed the minimum 
price at which university lands could be sold at ten dollars an 
acre, which price though but half the real market value of the 
lands was nevertheless a sharp advance on the price hitherto 
received for such lands. 

The regents reported that the ‘‘Main Edifice’’ was in pro- 
gress of erection and that when completed would compare 
favorably with the best of ‘‘collegiate structures’’ in the coun- 
try; that the Preparatory School connected with the univer- 
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sity had been in successful operation during the entire year; 
that one collegiate class had been organized, and that, if the 
finances of the board warranted it, a Normal Department to- 
gether with a Model School in the village of Madison would 
be opened in the spring of 1852. 

The report was very optimistic in regard to the increase of 
the university fund under the law fixing the minimum price 
of university lands at ten dollars per acre. It declared that 
if “‘the legal provision made by the last legislature, relative to 
the valuation and sale of the university lands be carried out 
with consistency and fidelity, the endowment obtained from 
the sale of the seventy-two sections donated by Congress will 
ultimately reach $450,000. ’’ 

In the summary of the liabilities and resources made in the 
report the regents called attention to the fact that there was 
a surplus of some $12,000 but that for the most part this sur- 
plus was made up of the real estate holdings in the village of 
lots and outlots and that since ‘‘time will rapidly and greatly 
increase the value of this property, it would be sound policy 
on the part of the state, to relieve the board of the necessity 
of throwing this property into the market at too early a day.”’ 
But this veiled suggestion that the legislature make a direct 
appropriation to the board from the general fund of the state 
did not find favor with the lawmakers. 


Tuer Recents Go INTo THE REAL Estate BUSINESS 


Sale of University Lots and Outlots. The refusal of the state 
to come to the assistance of the board, added to the fact that 
the sales of university lands, due no doubt to the increased 
price at which they were held, had materially fallen off dur- 
ing the year 1850, compelled the board to sell its holdings of 
real estate in and near Madison at the low current market 
prices. Accordingly an agent was appointed by the board to 
whom was entrusted the sale of the lots and outlots, and with- 
in a few years all of the 157 acres except 11 acres, which com- 
prise the present campus, were sold. 

The lots were sold at about fifty dollars each. J. T. Clark, 
the agent for Vanderpool and a member of the board of re- 
gents, who had sold the land to the regents bought an ““out- 
lot?’ in 1851 comprising five and a half acres for $174, the as- 
sessed valuation of which property in 1914 was $26,000. He 
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bought another ‘‘outlot’’ of five and a half acres the same year 
for $200. This property was later sold to the C. M. & St. 
P. Ry. Professor J. W. Sterling early in 1851 bought an 
‘‘ontlot’’ for $212 which was assessed in 1914 at $11,000, and 
three village lots during the same year for $150 which were 
assessed in 1914 at $23,950. Chancellor John H. Lathrop made 
more extensive investments. In 1851 he bought an ‘‘outlot’’ 
of five and a half acres for $162, and 12 lots for $700 at a 
total of $862. In 1914 this property was assessed at $108,800. 

In all probability both Chancellor Lathrop and Professor 
Sterling accepted some or all of the property they bought as a 
part of their salaries, for it became a common practice of the 
regents to pay a current bill by issuing a deed for a lot in 
university addition. The following note was attached to one 
land contract: ‘‘$75—received hereon payment in full, by 
bill of same amount for music furnished the university re- 
ception in full.’’ Another notation on a contract read: ‘‘Re- 
ceived the amount of the within contract in full, in labor and 
team work in surveying and laying out university addition, 
and opening University Avenue as per special agreement made 
June 10, 1850.’’ In 1852 four lots were deeded to a man who 
had planted some four hundred shade trees on the university 
grounds. 

The report of the survey of the University of Wisconsin, 
made in 1914, under the direction of the State Board of Public 
Affairs, declared in part as follows in regard to the sale of the 
greater part of the College Hill property by the board of uni- 
versity regents: 

‘‘Much of what is now considered the most valuable real 


estate in the city of Madison was originally the property of 
the university. 


“From August 28, 1850, to October 23, 1869, the university 
sold from the land it had purchased as a site 154 parcels of 
platted and unplatted lands lying in the city of Madison. Of 
these 154 parcels, ten were unplatted lands aggregating 71.22 
acres for which there was received $4,161.27 or an average of 
$54.43 an acre. The remaining 139 parcels were platted lands, 
137 of which were sold as village or city lots, and two of which 
were sold as undivided city or village blocks. These 137 lots 
and 2 city blocks netted the university $9,488.97 or $64.20 a 
lot. The lands sold prior to 1870 for a total of $13,650.24 ad- 
joined what is now the university campus and today, solely 
by reason of the growth of the university they are of the most 
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valuable real estate in Madison. These identical parcels are 
on the city tax roll for 1914 at an aggregate assessed valua- 
tion of $1,575,100. 


Regents Pay High Prices for Lots. ‘‘For the 71.22 acres of 
unplatted land and the 137 platted city lots, and the two un- 
platted city blocks, the university received a total of $13,650.24. 
A generation later the university purchased four of these lots, 
paying for each lot more than it had received for all the land 
it had sold. On November 7, 1851, the university sold to Levi 
B. Vilas 40 lots adjoining the university campus for $2,500 or 
$62.50 a lot. On November 17, 1905, in repurchasing one of 
these lots (the one on which the administration building now 
stands) the university was compelled to pay $20,000. On 
October 28, 1905, it repurchased another of these lots (that 
now occupied by the alumni headquarters) for $19,545. In 
1910 it repurchased two other of these lots as a site for the 
new dormitories, paying for one $14,049.40, and for the other 
$16,808.00. This made a total of $70,402 paid for the identical 
four lots which a generation before it had sold for $62.50 each 
or a total of $250 for the four.’’ 


The report goes on to say that ‘‘for this lack of foresight up- 
on the part of the regents, the legislature and the people of 
the state of only 50 years ago, the present generation has paid 
a considerable penalty in increased prices for land to replace 
that which was sold to secure paltry incidental and wholly 
temporary benefits.”’ 


RECOMMENDATIONS BY THE REGENTS 


The State Should Assist the University. The granting of 
the loan of $25,000 offered the regents only a temporary re- 
spite from their financial troubles, and while the sale of lots 
and outlots from the College Hill property, by January 1, 1852. 
had netted some $5,000, it became more and more evident to 
the board of regents that the state must come to the assistance 
of the young and struggling university or its doors would have 
to be closed. 

In their report of January 1, 1852, after presenting the en- 
tire situation relative to new courses of study, the need of 
additional professors and the condition of the university finances 
the board frankly declared that for the next three years the 
revenues of the institution would not be sufficient to meet 
its current expenditures, and raised the pertinent questions, 
‘‘Shall we suspend operations and thus lose the advantage of 
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the auspicious opening already made? Shall we, by more than 
doubtful economy, debase the instruction of the university to 
a scale suitable to meet the demands of the ordinary high 
school?”’ 


No Money to Meet Current Expenses. When these questions 
were raised the permanent fund arising from the sale of the 
university lands amounted to about $25,000. According to 
the condition imposed by the legislature in 1850 in authorizing 
a loan of $25,000 to the university, the interest on the univer- 
sity fund was retained by the state treasurer to pay the inter- 
est on this loan so that there was not a penny of the income 
of the university fund at the disposal of the regents to meet 
current expenses of the university. And to make matters 
worse the land commissioners were manipulating sales in such 
a way that in spite of the law of 1850 which fixed the minimum 
price of the lands at $10 an acre, and the amendment to this 
law passed in 1851 fixing the minimum price at $7 an acre, 
comparatively little university land was sold during the year 
1851 and what was sold brought not $7 an acre but barely three 
and a half dollars an acre. 


The State Asked to Guarantee Income of $5,000. Hitherto 
the regents had not quite dared to make a frank statement of 
the problems which they were facing and what should be done 
to safeguard the interests of the state university. Now, virtu- 
ally driven to the wall by conditions over which they had no 
control, they made the following recommendations: 

(1) That the legislature provide the necessary funds for the 
erection of a building and the organization and support of the 
normal faculty for the training of teachers, until such time 
as the revenues of the university might be able to assume the 
burden. 

(2) That the state should so ‘‘frame her educational or- 
ganism,’’ that the practice of agriculture and the useful arts 
might be approached through her schools of professional in- 
struction embraced within the scope of the university, and 
that the legislature should so enlarge the means at the dis- 
posal of the board, as to enable them to extend the beneficent 
action of the university to the professional instruction of the 
young farmers and artisans, 
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(3) That, in view of the fact that the university was a lead- 
ing agent in the educational organism for the state and essen- 
tial to the health and efficient action of the whole school sys- 
tem, the legislature should pass an act guaranteeing to the 
university an income of $5,000 per annum, providing that for 
any advances which the treasury might make before the proper 
revenues of the university should reach that sum, the state 
should be reimbursed out of the future excess of its revenues 
over that sum. 

The legislature, however, paid no attention to the sugges- 
tions made by the regents. 


LOANS FROM THE UNIVERSITY FuND 


The $15,000 Loan. In their extremity the regents again pe- 
titioned the legislature for a loan, and in 1854 the legislature 
acceded to their request by passing an act directing the com- 
missioners of the school and university lands ‘‘to loan to the 
University of Wisconsin an amount not exceeding $15,000 out 
of any money now in the treasury and of the first that shall 
hereafter be received into the treasury of the principal of the 
university fund. Provided, That the board of regents shall 
by resolution apply for such loan; And provided also, That a 
majority of the whole number of regents shall vote, by yeas 
and nays, to be entered on their journal of proceedings, in 
favor of such resolution.’’ 

The loan was to be used for the construction of the second 
dormitory building of the university, and like the first loan 
was to draw interest at 7 per cent. The state treasurer was 
directed to retain annually for ten years out of the money re- 
ceived into the state treasury from interest on money loaned 
from the principal of the university fund, a sum equal to the 
annual interest on the sum loaned out of the university fund 
and to pay over the balance of the income of the university 
fund as directed by law. After ten years the treasurer was 
to retain each year out of the income of the university fund 
not only the annual interest but 10 per cent of the principal 
remaining unpaid. 

Hard Conditions Imposed by the State. And then in the 


same act this most improvident and corrupt legislature took a 
strangle hold on the administration of the university finances 
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by requiring annually a report containing a detailed estimate 
of the current expenses of the university for the next succeed- 
ing fiscal year, showing the amount necessary to pay the in- 
terest on its debt, specifying the same, the amount of sal- 
aries of officers, professors and tutors, specifying the same, 
and the amount necessary for all other expenses, and disburse- 
ments, in detail, which the governor was required to com- 
municate to the legislature, and that beginning in 1855 no 
money was to be drawn from the state treasury by the board 
of regents, except in pursuance of an express appropriation 
made by the legislature. 


Illegality of the Loan. While the first loan made from the 
principal of the common school fund must be considered as 
not living up to the spirit of the constitution, the loan from the 
university fund itself was clearly illegal since, it bears repeti- 
tion, the grants of the general government were for the support 
of the university ; that is, operation and maintenance expenses, 
and not for the erection of buildings. 


The Second Loan from the University Fund. But the legis- 
lature, ignoring this congressional restriction and the implied 
state constitutional prohibition, and ignoring the urgent re- 
quest of the board of regents for a direct appropriation, in 
1857 again authorized the board of land commissioners to loan 
the regents ‘‘from the university fund principal, a sum not 
exceeding forty thousand dollars.’? This money was to be 
used in building the main ‘‘edifice’’ of the university. 

Thus, by 1857, nearly $100,000 had been taken from the uni- 
versity and the common school funds, thereby reducing the 
small income from the university fund to such an extent that 
it seriously crippled the instruction in the university. 


Tue Lire oF THE UNIVERSITY THREATENED 


Opposition to the University. There was in evidence during 
the formative period of the university a strong public senti- 
ment hostile to the organization and proper development of a 
state university as an integral and powerful part of the public 
school system. This opposition was found, to some extent, 
among the less enlightened citizens of the state, who did not — 
appreciate the part the university was to play in educating the 
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leaders who were to be of so much assistance in guiding the 
destiny of our state. But the active, organized opposition 
came from the supporters of the private colleges and acade- 
mies, the same element which, during the constitutional con- 
vention, so nearly succeeded in deflecting a part of the income 
of the common school fund to these colleges and academies, 
provided they would train teachers for the public schools. 


Unjust Criticism. The arguments advanced against the uni- 
versity and its management may be summed up as follows: 

(1) In view of the fact that there are a sufficient number of 
chartered colleges and academies in the state to meet the de- 
mand for higher education, a state university is not needed. 

(2) The fact that the state university has been able with all 
its prestige to attract only a small number of students to its 
“‘nortals’’ is proof sufficient that it can be dispensed with. It 
is virtually not a state university but a small local college, 
most of whose students are in the preparatory school. 

(3) The university fund income will never be sufficient to 
meet the current expenses of the university, much less the ex- 
pense of erecting additional buildings which will be needed in 
the course of time. For this reason the legislature will be 
compelled annually to make large appropriations from the gen- 
eral fund for the support of the university, which, naturally 
will mean increased taxation. 

(4) The state university according to a constitutional pro- 
vision and the law under which it was established, must be 
purely secular in character, and a godless university must 
ultimately end in failure. 

(5) The courses of study offered in the university are too 
theoretical and hence do not meet the practical needs of the 
people. 

(6) The board of university regents are incapable of prop- 
erly managing the affairs of the university. As proof of this 
contention there needs only to be mentioned that their mis- 
management of the sale of the ‘‘College Hill’’ property will 
mean eventually the loss of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to the available funds of the university. 


Reorganization of Courses. Nearly all the criticism directed 
against the university and its management must be considered 
unjust. It is true that the income of the university fund was 
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not nearly as large as the people had reason to hope it would 
be, but for this the regents could hardly be blamed since they 
had repeatedly remonstrated against the methods employed by 
the legislature and land commissioners in the handling of the 
sales of university lands. 

Tt must also be considered unfortunate that the lack of funds 
to meet the current expenses of the university compelled the 
regents to resort to the sale of the lands in and near Madison 
for which they had no immediate use, and since the legislature 
would not come to the assistance of the university with a direct 
appropriation, there was nothing else for the regents to do ex- 
cept borrow from the school and university funds or close the 
doors of the university. 

However, the criticism that the courses given in the uni- 
versity were too theoretical and hence did not meet the needs 
of the people was not unfounded. But to this it might be said 
that all state universities had similar courses. The regents 
should also be credited with an honest desire and effort to or- 
ganize, besides the department of science, literature and the 
arts, departments of medicine, law, and theory and art of 
teaching as the legislature directed them to do, but they failed 
because of lack of funds. Recognizing the need of trained 
teachers for the common schools of the state, they asked the 
legislature for an annual appropriation of only $2,000, with 
which to finance the department, but they were met with stolid 
indifference on the part of the lawmakers, who appeared will- 
ing to connive with the captious critics that seemed intent on 
wrecking the institution. 

Even though the legislature was unwilling to make a direct 
appropriation to the university, in the face of the hostile senti- 
ment that had been worked up against that institution, there 
were other ways in which they could have come to its assist- 
ance. There was a large fund derived from the sale of swamp 
and overflowed lands, donated to the state by the federal gov- 
ernment, which was accumulating rapidly in the state treas- 
ury, a part of the income of which could have been placed at 
the disposal of the regents. As a matter of fact, when the leg- 
islature met in January, 1857, there appeared on the scene a 
strong delegation of college men, headed by the presidents of 
several denominational colleges, who secured the passage of 
an act under whose provisions state aid was given private col- 
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leges and academies from the proceeds of the swamp lands. 
Thus the legislature gave state aid to private colleges and 
academies and denied such aid to the state university. 


A Periop or Storm AND Stress 


A Sinister Resolution. However, the partial reorganization 
which was effected in 1855 satisfied neither the people of the 
state nor the professors of the university, and at the annual 
meeting of the board of regents for that year a resolution was 
passed providing for a committee ‘‘to devise, among other 
things, a plan for the more efficient organization of the state 
university, and report such plan at the semi-annual meeting 
of the board; and also to enquire into the expediency of sus- 
pending operations in the academic department for one year 
as a means to secure a more efficient organization.’’ 

While nothing was done under this resolution its adoption 
showed that even among the regents there was a strong group 
apparently willing to see the university ‘‘go under.’’ 


Petitions to Abolish the University. During this year, 1855, 
petitions were circulated by the various denominational col- 
leges calling upon the legislature to repeal the act establishing 
the university and divide what was left of the university fund 
among those colleges. On March 19, a bill was actually intro- 
duced in the legislature to repeal the charter of the university 
and distribute the income of the university fund among the in- 
corporated colleges, but the bill lacked popular support and 
was withdrawn. 


Unsympathetic Attitude of the Legislature. Attacks on the 
university continued unabated. In 1856 Senator Dunn, who 
was also a regent, introduced a bill directing the land com- 
missioners annually to turn into the treasury of the univer- 
sity the income of the university fund. Thus the regents would 
be given direct control of the income of the fund without 
waiting for the legislature annually to grant them the income. 
The senate committee on education prepared a printed report 
declaring that this proposal was strictly in accord with the 
conditions of the land grants made by Congress and the pro- 
visions of the state constitution relating to the university fund, 
and also called attention to the fact that this was the practice 
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in every state in which state universities were founded on con- 
gressional grants of land. 

But such was the temper of the legislature that no sooner 
was this bill introduced than a substitute measure was pre- 
pared by a special committee which provided that “‘the legis- 
lature shall, as heretofore, make the annual appropriations of 
the income of the university fund to the board of regents.”’ 
This special committee had also prepared an elaborate report 
justifying this action. The substitute bill was adopted and 
2,000 copies of the report of the committee were ordered printed 
for distribution in the state. Thus the legislature assisted in 
the propaganda directed against the university. 


The Racine Senator Attacks the University. Then in March, 
1856, came a most vicious attack on the university and its 
management by Senator Charles Clement of Racine. In a 
speech delivered on the floor of the senate he ridiculed the 
courses of study offered by the university and the kind of 
students attending the institution, declaring among other 
things that the income of the university fund was being wasted 
‘‘for the instruction of boys in studies which are or ought to 
be taught in every district school of the state, and that the 
university fund income should be withheld from the board of 
regents until the proper kind of students shall knock at the 
door of the university.’’ He reached his climax by making 
the declaration that it would be better if the legislature would 
appropriate a part of the income of the university fund ‘‘to 
those colleges in the state which are now offering instruction 
in proper collegiate studies.’’ The reception accorded this 
speech was such that a resolution calling for the printing of 
2,000 copies of it ‘‘for the use of the senate’? was passed by a 
large majority. 

What prompted the senator from Racine to make such a 
violent attack on the university and its management? His 
friends declared it was done in the interests of the university, 
and that a frank ‘‘diagnosis of the ills’’ of that institution 
was a necessary prerequisite to the proper correction of the 
defects inherent in the institution. But there were many 
persons who did not take this charitable view. They claimed 
that the senator was the spokesman for the denominational 
colleges of the state and that by deflecting a part of the uni- 
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versity fund income to these colleges, the Episcopalian Racine 
College, which was sadly in need of funds, would be bolstered 
up. 


ATTEMPTS TO REORGANIZE Courses or Stupy 


The Faculty Favor Courses to Meet Practical Needs. 
But in spite of these discouraging conditions the regents, by 
carefully husbanding their slender resources, were able to offer 
two courses of professional lectures on the theory and art of 
teaching, to be given by Professor Daniel Read to some twenty- 
eight students in 1857. They also took steps to make the gen- 
eral courses harmonize more nearly with the recommenda- 
tions made in a report prepared by Chancellor Lathrop, which 
outlined in a general way the service the university should 
render to the people of the state, but they were handicapped 
by a lack of funds to introduce any of the proposed changes, 
and hence were compelled to continue to limit the instruction 
virtually to a single course of study made up for the most 
part of Latin, Greek, mathematics, mental and moral philo- 
sophy, together with twelve weeks’ courses in mechanical phi- 
losophy, physics, geology, astronomy, zoology and chemistry. 

Two bills were introduced in the legislature in 1858 having 
for their purpose the reorganization of the university. <A 
majority of the faculty of the university appeared to be in 
favor of the underlying principles of the reorganization plan 
as provided by these bills. They believed that the people 
were right in demanding courses of study that would meet 
the practical needs of the young men of the state as well as 
the ‘‘modern ideals of American universities.’? They also 
held that the chancellor, as head of the university and presi- 
dent of the board of regents, was in a position to exercise too 
great an authority in the administration of the university, and 
that the faculty should be consulted in determining the policy 
of the institution. 


The Robbin’s Bill. Several members of the faculty, appar- 
ently at the request of the educational committees of the legis- 
lature, assisted in the preparation of a substitute measure 
known as the Robbin’s bill which embodied the best features 
of the two reorganization bills before the committees. 

A report of the joint educational committees declared that 
‘tour educational institutions must spring naturally from the 
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wants of the people, and that to meet these needs additional 
departments be organized, and that not more than three 
regents should be elected from any one county.”’ 

The Robbin’s bill as finally decided upon practically abol- 
ished the preparatory department, admitted women to all the 
departments of the university, and established nine depart- 
ments of instruction, namely, normal, agriculture, commerce, 
civil and mechanical engineering, natural science, philosophy, 
jurisprudence and philology. 

So much time, however, had been consumed in perfecting 
the bill that it did not come up for passage until late in the 
session, and, while it was conceded that it commanded a major- 
ity of the votes in each of the houses, it failed of passage be- 
cause the hour of final adjournment had arrived before a final 
vote on it could be taken. 


The President’s Report. The discussion on the bill, how- 
ever, had its effect on the chancellor and the board of regents. 
In a report made to the regents at their June meeting Chan- 
cellor Lathrop discussed fully the position and function of 
the state university in the educational system of the state, de- 
claring that, regardless of the fact that there were in existence 
many private elementary schools and private academies and 
colleges, it was the duty of the state to perfect its own edu- 
cational system, and that ‘‘a more distinct bias should be 
given to the instruction in the university in the direction of 
the several arts and avocations as they exist among men, 
and that the practical should take rank of the theoretical in 
the forms as well as the substance of university culture.’’ 


Functions of the University. At their meeting the regents 
outlined the functions of the university as follows: 

(1) To extend to the youth of the community the benefits 
of general liberal culture, beginning its instruction where 
that of the high school, in the system of public education, 
ended. 

(2) To hold the leading position in the normal agency de- 
signed to train teachers for the public schools of every grade 
throughout the state. 

(3) To undertake the special training of young men for the 
leading professional and industrial avocations in society. 

There was then presented for the consideration of the 
regents an ordinance which embodied a most elaborate and 
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fanciful reorganization plan according to which the Depart- 
ment of Science, Literature, and the Arts was to consist of 
the following schools: 1. Philosophy, 2. Philology, 3. Nat- 
ural Science, 4. Civil and Mechanical Engineering, 5. Agricul- 
ture, 6. Polity. 

The ordinance named the different subjects which were to 
be included in each of the different ‘‘schools,’’ and it pro- 
vided for the abolition of the preparatory department after 
five years from September 1, 1858. 


An Obnoxious Resolution. Thus far the reorganization plan 
attempted to carry out the general plan of the Robbin’s bill 
though it differed materially from the plan as outlined in that 
bill. In one section, however, it introduced a revolutionary 
idea not hinted at in the Robbin’s plan. This section read as 
follows: ; 

‘All schools or chairs of instruction heretofore established 
in the University of Wisconsin, by this Board, by ordinance 
or otherwise, are hereby abolished, and all appointments in 
the same are declared to be null and void.”’ 

This drastic and most unexpected and uncalled for provi- 
sion was strenuously opposed by Regents Draper, Pickard, 
MecMynn and Professor Carr of the university, who was also 
a member of the board. All of these men were recognized 
authorities on education and were not influenced by personal 
or political bias in the position they took. But their opposi- 
tion to this nefarious scheme, devised apparently to punish 
the professors who had dared to differ with the chancellor 
in the matter of the reorganization of the university, was of 
no avail for it was carried by the votes of the chancellor and 
the so-called ‘‘Madison conclave,’’ consisting of Regents Vilas, 
Abbott, Jones and Tenney. 


Resignation of the Chancellor. But the triumph of the 
chancellor was short-lived for he and the board soon heard 
from the real friends of the university. At a subsequent 
meeting he reported that, in accordance with a resolution 
adopted by the board, he had opened negotiations with Dr. 
Henry Barnard of Connecticut, with the view of having this 
eminent scholar and educational expert undertake the organ- 
ization and administration of the entire normal school system 
of the state of Wisconsin. He declared that he had had a 
personal interview with Dr. Barnard at Detroit and that he 

16 
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was willing to come to Madison to confer with the board of 
university regents and the board of normal school regents, 
and recommended to the consideration of the board the elec- 
tion of Dr. Barnard to the headship of the School of Normal 
Instruction in the University. He concluded his report by de- 
claring that ‘‘In order to disembarrass the action of the board, 
and to make my personal contribution to the object by open- 
ing the way to the best possible adjustment of the entire edu- 
cational organism of the state, I beg leave to tender my 
resignation of the office of Chancellor of the University of 
Wisconsin to take effect on the third Wednesday of January, 
1859s 

A few days later the board accepted his resignation and 
elected Henry Barnard Chancellor of the University of Wis- 
consin, and, according to Pyre, ‘‘Reluctant to humiliate the 
chancellor, the regents made what amends lay in their power 
by the adoption of eulogistic resolutions and by promptly re- 
electing him to his old chair of Ethics and Civil Polity.”’ 


Reappointment of the Professors. After making numerous 
changes in the plan of reorganization the regents proceeded 
to the election of a new faculty. Resentment against the 
action of the board in dismissing by indirection the entire 
faculty became so strong that the board reappointed all but 
two of the professors to their old positions. The two that 
were dropped were Professors Conover and Kursteiner. The 
former, however, was appointed principal of the Madison high 
school, and since the board of regents had transferred to this 
school the preparatory department of the university, Con- 
over’s name was continued on the list of the faculty. At the 
next session of the legislature Conover was appointed a mem- 
ber of the board of regents. The only professor who was 
really dropped was Kursteiner, the ‘‘fiery young Swiss,’’ who, 
besides having been active with Conover and others in assist- 
ing the educational committees of the legislature in drafting 
a reconstruction measure, had had ‘‘personal differences’’ 
with the chancellor. 

Chancellor Lathrop, at the request of Chancellor Barnard, 
remained with the university until the end of the academic 
year. He then went back to the University of Missouri, of 
which he was again elected president, serving in that position 
until his death, 
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Henry Barnarp, THE New CHANCELLOR 


His Famous Education Act. Dr. Henry Barnard, the new 
chancellor, was graduated from Yale college in 1830. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1835, but he took up education as his 
chosen career. He spent two years in Europe studying the 
educational systems of Germany, France and England. 

In 1837 he was elected to the Connecticut legislature and 
introduced and secured the passage of the famous Education 
Act of 1838. He was chosen secretary of the state board of 
education, created by this act, and in the next few years, re- 
organized the public school system of his state. 


Reorganization of the Rhode Island Public School System. 
He then spent some two years traveling in the United States 
collecting material for a work on education. In 1843 he was 
offered the presidency of a normal school in Rhode Island to- 
gether with the state superintendency. When he informed 
Governor Fenner of his inability to accept the position be- 
cause this would prevent the writing of his proposed book, 
the governor with characteristic frankness replied, ‘‘Better 
make history than write it.’’ 

He could not refuse such an appeal and accepted the posi- 
tions. It was understood that he was to do for Rhode Island 
what he had done for Connecticut and in five years he had 
created and thoroughly established a system of popular edu- 
cation which was recognized throughout the United States 
and Europe as a model of its kind. 


He Addresses the Constitutional Convention. While in 
charge of the public school system of Rhode Island, upon the 
invitation of Assemblyman Tweedy, Michael Frank and other 
school men, he visited Madison at the time the first constitu- 
tional convention was in session in 1846. He was invited to 
address the convention and outlined a complete system of edu- 
cation for the new state, which formed the basis for the article 
on education adopted by the convention. 


The American Journal of Education. In 1852 he again 
visited Europe, and in 1855 he began the publication of the 
American Journal of Education, a pedagogical encyclopaedia, 
which eventually comprised thirty-one volumes. This publica- 
tion finally absorbed his entire private fortune making him a 
poor man in his old age. He also wrote a work on ‘‘National 
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Education in Europe,’’ which won him renown both in the 
United States and Europe. In 1855 he was chosen president 
of the ‘‘American Association for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion.”’ 


Inaugural Ceremonies. At the time of his election to the 
chancellorship of the University of Wisconsin he was con- 
sidered the greatest educational scholar and reformer the 
United States had produced. He was chosen chancellor in 
June, 1858, but, due to illness, he was not installed until July, 
1859. 

The inaugural ceremonies were most impressive, being wit- 
nessed by the governor together with all the state officers, the 
judges of the supreme court, the members of the boards of 
regents of the university and the normal schools, the officers 
and a special committee of the state teachers’ association, 
and a large concourse of people from Madison and the state 
at large. The principal address was delivered by the Hon. 
Carl Schurz, a member of the Board of University Regents. 


Barnard Conducts Teachers’ Institutes. In accordance with 
an arrangement entered into by the boards of university and 
normal school regents, Chancellor Barnard was also to act as 
the general agent for the latter board, with the understanding 
that for the first year or two he was to devote most of his 
time and energy to the reconstruction of the common school 
system of the state. 

In the fall of 1859 there were held under his direction some 
twenty teachers’ institutes in as many counties in the state. 
Such was the enthusiasm created by Barnard’s reputation as 
an educational reformer, interested in improving the common 
schools, that besides giving direct instruction to some 1,500 
teachers at the institutes, he addressed over 12,000 people at 
his evening lectures. 

Besides these field activities he was active with his pen. He 
wrote voluminously on school organization and methods of 
teaching, publishing his ‘‘Papers for Teachers’’ at his own ex- 
pense and defraying also the expenses of their distribution to 
the teachers and school officials of the state. He also appeared 
before the State Teachers’ Association and outlined his plans 
of reorganization of the school system of the state, with a state 
board of education as the general board of control. However, 
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before the end of the first year he was compelled by ill health 
to hand in his resignation to the board of regents. 

In the report of the university regents for the year ending 
September 30, 1860, they declared: 


_ “Under a belief that the details of the internal administra- 

tion of the university could be safely entrusted, for a period at 
least, to other hands, and actuated by an earnest desire to 
make the university in the most practical manner a part of 
the general public school system of the state, the board em- 
braced what seemed to it a fortunate opportunity to repose 
the chief executive powers of the university in the same hands 
which were to guide the new movement for the elevation of 
our common schools. It was expected that, in any event, his 
time and efforts would be mainly employed during the first 
year in the organization of those agencies whose management 
devolved upon him as general agent of the Normal Board.’’ 


Resignation of Barnard. After waiting a half year or more 
in the hope that the chancellor’s health would be restored, the 
regents finally reluctantly accepted his resignation to be ef- 
fective January 1, 1861, at the same time passing resolutions 
declaring, ‘‘We deeply sympathize with Chancellor Barnard 
in the disappointment consequent upon his inability from im- 
paired health to carry out those plans of usefulness to our 
state, which he so wisely laid, and which he labored so unsel- 
fishly to realize, and that we cherish a deep sense of the 
obligations under which he has placed us, by his devotion to 
the work in which he met with such distinguished success, 
during the time he was able to be among us.”’ 

It was highly unfortunate for Wisconsin that continued ill- 
ness prevented Chancellor Barnard from carrying out the 
educational reforms he had planned for the common schools 
and the training of teachers. It is safe to assume that had 
he been able to apply his organizing abilities for a few years © 
in Wisconsin our state would have secured a unified and mod- 
ern system of education at that early time. 


First U. S. Commissioner of Education. In 1867 a high 
honor was conferred upon Dr. Barnard by his appointment as 
United States Commissioner of Education. He was the first 
man to serve in that capacity, and in his first report, pub- 
lished in 1868, he advocated nearly every educational reform 
that has been introduced in the United States since that time. 
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THe DESPAIR OF THE REGENTS 


University Income Reduced to $6,185. The board of uni- 
versity regents in their report dated September 30, 1862, ap- 
parently in sheer desperation, spoke with the frankness of 
despair. They declared that for the ensuing year there would 
be available for the current expenses of the university a net 
income of only $6,185.64. They asked the pertinent question, 
‘‘How are we to meet the present necessities?’’ They called 
attention to the constitutional provision which made it obli- 
gatory upon the state to establish a university irrespective of 
the aid granted by the general government, and that if suc- 
cessive legislatures had not allowed the use of the university 
fund and its income for other purposes than those originally 
designed it would have been amply sufficient for all mainte- 
nance expenses of the university. Their report closed as fol- 
lows: 


“‘By legislative authority nearly half of the university fund 
is locked up in buildings. By legislative authority debts have 
been contracted, and the interest upon these debts has con- 
sumed the fund. Somewhat of extravagance was allowed, if 
not encouraged, by the state through the legislature. No 
wrong was intended. It was done under the spur of prosper- 
ity with the expectation of meeting all the liabilities incurred 
out of an already large income. There was no thought of the 
future. No one dreamed that the income would ever be less. 
It might largely be increased, but the possibility of diminu- 
tion was not admitted. Adversity has come. There have been 
large forfeitures of lands. Extravagance has eaten into the 
very heart of a wasting fund. Interest upon indebtedness has 
consumed some of the principal. We have ample buildings 
but an exhausted treasury. Who shall replenish it? To what 
source can we look but to the state, through whose instru- 
mentality it has become exhausted? The general government 
holds her trustee responsible. The constitution of the state 
acknowledges the responsibility. The care of the university 
funds should be given to the university, and the money 


already taken from the university treasury should be re- 
stored.”’ 


Governor Salomon Champions the Cause of the University. 
Governor Salomon appears to have been in perfect accord 
with the board of regents in the presentation of their ease for 
he declared in no uncertain terms in his message of January 
15, 1863, that while large numbers of students of the univer- 
sity had exchanged the ‘‘musket and sword for their books 
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and studies’’ the attendance at the university was again nor- 
mal, and that as an institution of learning it was a credit to 
the state. He went on to say that according to the constitu- 
tion it was the intention of the framers to provide that the 
necessary buildings should be erected by the state, and that 
‘fonly the income of the university fund should be used for 
the maintenance and support of the university so established. 
Instead of this the state has never paid one cent either for the 
establishment or the support or the maintenance of the uni- 
versity but it has compelled the university to erect the build- 
ings on its own credit, the debt to be paid from is own fund. 
This has led to the embarrassment under which it is now 
laboring.’’ 

He declared also that Iowa had given its university its old 
capitol, outbuildings and park, as well as $25,000 for erecting 
a new college edifice, and that the state of Michigan, in 1838, 
had loaned its university $100,000, and had never required 
repayment of that amount, nor even exacted any interest, and 
that the least the legislature could do was immediately ‘‘to 
remit to the regents the state charges for the management 
of the university fund.’’ 


The Legislature Refuses to Grant Relief. The legislature, 
however, was unmoved either by the plea of the regents or the 
message of the governor and refused to grant the board a 
single item of the relief so urgently and rightfully sought. 
But this much was gained: It was the first time that a gov- 
ernor had in his message made direct recommendation to the 
legislature to grant relief to the state university. 


Tue Morritt Act 


The Wisconsin Grant. In 1862 Congress passed the so- 
ealled ‘‘Morrill’’ act, according to the provisions of which 
there was granted to the several states an amount of public 
land equal to thirty thousand acres for each senator and rep- 
resentative in Congress to which the states were respectively 
entitled by the apportionment under the census of 1860. 
Wisconsin in 1862 had two senators and six members of the 
house of representatives. Thus the state was entitled to 
240,000 acres under the act. 

The act provided that the proceeds of the sale of the lands 
should constitute a perpetual fund, the capital of which should 
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remain undiminished and the interest of which should be 
inviolably appropriated by each state, which might claim the 
benefit of this act, to the endowment, support and mainte- 
nance of at least one college where the ‘‘leading object,”’ 
without excluding other scientific and classical studies, and 
including military tactics, was to teach such branches of 
learning as were related to agriculture and the mechanic arts 
in such manner as the legislatures of the states might re- 
spectively prescribe, in order to promote the liberal and prac- 
tical education of the industrial classes and the several pur- 
suits in life. 

Congress having had experience with the manner in which 
some states, including Wisconsin, had misused the university 
funds donated by the general government, expressly declared 
that ‘‘no portion of said fund nor the interest thereon shall be 
applied directly or indirectly under any pretense whatever, 
to the purchase, erection, preservation or repair of any. build- 
ing or buildings.’’ 

In 1863 the legislature passed an act accepting the grant 
under the ‘‘Morrill act’’ upon the terms, conditions, and re- 
strictions imposed by the law and directed the governor to 
appoint two commissioners to select the lands. The 240,000 
acres were within the next few years located in the counties 
of Chippewa, Clark, Polk, Dunn, Marathon, Oconto, and 
Shawano. However, instead of selecting valuable timber lands 
the commissioners selected agricultural lands that would be 
attractive to immigrants and the old story of ‘‘selling the 
lands for a song’’ was repeated. Much of the land was sold 
at $1.25 an acre, far below the market value. 


The Cornell University Grant. At the time Wisconsin 
received the 240,000 acres from the federal government, Cor- 
nell University was given the grant for the state of New York. 
Since there were no United States lands in New York the 
commissioners from that state located the 240,000 acres in 
Wisconsin. Instead, however, of selecting agricultural lands 
they selected for the most part good pine lands. Largely 
through the foresight of Ezra Cornell these lands were not 
thrown upon the market immediately but held until they com- 
manded a comparatively high market value. As a result of 
the policy of ‘‘watchful waiting’’ Cornell University realized 
an amount from the sale of standing timber and the lands 
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themselves, which yielded an annual income of over $500,000, 
while the income of the University of Wisconsin from a sim- 
ilar grant amounted to only $25,000. 


2. THE BEGINNINGS OF A NEW ERA 
THE LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION Act oF 1866 


Governors Urge Acceptance of Morrill Grant. In his mes- 
sage of January 14, 1864, Governor Lewis called attention to 
the fact that Congress very wisely had provided for the 
establishment of an agricultural college in the state by donat- 
ing 240,000 acres of land for its endowment. He informed 
the legislature that unless such college were established within 
five years from the time of the passage of the act making 
the grant the land would revert to the United States, and 
suggested that immediate steps be taken complying with the 
conditions of the grant. But the legislature of 1864 did not 
act on the advice of the governor. 

In his first message to the legislature in January, 1865, 
Governor Fairchild, after summarizing the provisions of the 
Morrill act, declared that he felt it his duty to repeat the 
recommendation of his predecessor and to urge upon the legis- 
lature the importance of complying with the provisions of the 
act establishing an agricultural college at the earliest moment 
practicable. However, it was not until the legislative session 
of 1866 that steps were taken to provide for the establishment 
of an agricultural college and thus secure control of the land 
grant. 


The Houses Deadlocked. Two bills were introduced in the 
legislature of that year providing for the organization of such 
a college. According to one bill the proposed college was 
to be a department of the university, and according to the 
other it was to be established in connection with Ripon Col- 
lege. The former bill passed the assembly by a large major- 
ity, the latter the senate by a large majority. 

The two houses were deadlocked for some time on the bills, 
but finally the senate accepted the assembly bill, passing that 
measure by a large majority. Governor Fairchild approved 
the measure April 12, 1866. 


Influence of Robbin’s Bill. The title of the act was ‘‘An Act 
to organize and enlarge the University of Wisconsin.’’ The 
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law followed to some extent the provisions of the Robbin’s 
act which had failed of passage in 1858. It was a fundamental 
reorganization act under which the board of regents of the uni- 
versity and the various departments of the university were to 
be reconstructed in such a way that the institution would be 
of the greatest possible benefit to the industrial classes of the 
state. 

The law declared the ‘‘object’’ of the University of Wiscon- 
sin to be ‘‘to provide the means of acquiring a thorough knowl- 
edge of the various branches of learning connected with scien- 
tific, industrial and professional pursuits.’’ The university 
was to be open in all of its departments to both male and female 
students, but male students were also to receive instruction 
and discipline in military science. 

The university was to be composed of the following colleges: 

1. The College of Arts. 

2. The College of Letters. 

3. Such professional and other colleges as from time to time 
might be added thereto or connected therewith. 


The College of Arts. The College of Arts was to embrace 
courses in mathematics, physical and natural sciences, with 
their applications to industrial arts such as agriculture, me- 
chanics, engineering, mining and metallurgy, manufactures, 
architecture, and commerce; together with courses in such 
branches included in the College of Letters as were necessary 
‘“‘to a proper fitness of the students in the scientific and prac- 
tical courses for their chosen pursuits,’’ and courses in mili- 
tary tactics. When the income of the university would per- 
mit, the various courses in science and their applications were 
to be expanded into distinct colleges of the university, each 
with its own faculty and appropriate title. 


The College of Letters. The College of Letters was to em- 
brace liberal courses in language, literature and philosophy, to- 
gether with such courses and parts of courses in the College 
of Arts as the authorities of the university might prescribe. 


The New Board of Regents. The government of the uni- 
versity was vested in a board of regents, consisting of 15 mem- 
bers, appointed by the governor, two from each congressional 
district in the state and three from the state at large. The 
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president of the university was to be ex officio a member but 
he was to have no vote. 

The new board succeeded to the custody of all property, 
books, records, buildings, ete., of the university. The old 
board was dissolved immediately upon the organization of the 
new board. All contracts legally made and binding upon the 
old board were to be assumed and discharged by the new 
board. 

The regents and their successors, called the ‘‘Regents of the 
University of Wisconsin,’’ constituted a body corporate and 
enjoyed all the privileges granted by law to such corporations. 
Their duties were: 

(1) To enact laws governing the university in all its 
branches. 

(2) To elect a president of the university and all professors, 
instructors, officers and employees, and to fix their salaries 
and terms of office. 

(8) To determine the moral and educational qualification of 
applicants for admission to the various courses, provided that 
no instruction, either sectarian in religion or partisan in poli- 
ties, be allowed in any department; and that no sectarian or 
partisan test was ever to be allowed or exercised in the ap- 
pointment of regents or in the election of professors, teachers 
or other officers of the university, or in the admission of stu- 
dents or for any purpose whatever. 


Admission and Tuition Fees. For the time being, the board 
was to require of each student admission and tuition fees as 
they deemed necessary, but as soon as the income of the uni- 
versity permitted, fees were not to be required of residents of 
the state. One suitably qualified student from each assembly 
district of the state was to receive, at once, free tuition in any 
college of the university. He was to be nominated by the as- 
semblyman of the district and preference was to be given to 
an orphan of a soldier who had died in defense of his country. 


Powers of the President. The president of the university 
was to be president of the several faculties and the executive 
head of the institution in all its departments. He had author- 
ity, subject to the board of regents: 

(1) To give general direction to the practical affairs and all 
scientific investigations in the several colleges. 
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(2) To remove any employee or subordinate officer, not a 
member of the faculty, and to fill for the time being any vacan- 
cies thus created. 

(3) He was charged with the duties of one of the profes- 
sorships as long as the interests of the institution required it. 

The secretary of state was secretary of the board of regents 
and kept a record of all transactions of the board and per- 
formed such other duties as they might impose. The state 
treasurer was treasurer of the board of regents. 

The immediate government of the several colleges was en- 
trusted to their respective faculties, but the regents had power 
to regulate the courses of instruction; to prescribe the authori- 
ties to be used in the various courses; and to confer such de- 
grees and grant such diplomas as are usual in universities or 
as they deemed appropriate. 


Regents’ Report. At the close of the fiscal year the board 
of regents were required, through their president, to make a 
report to the Governor on the progress, condition and needs 
of the colleges in the university; the courses of study in each; 
the number of professors and students; the amount of receipts 
and disbursements together with the nature, cost and results 
of all important investigations and experiments; and any other 
information which they might deem important. 


Finances of the University. For the endowment and sup- 
port of the university there were appropriated: (1) The in- 
come of the university fund, (2) The income of the fund de- 
rived from the sale of 240,000 acres of land granted by Con- 
gress, in 1862, to provide a College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, (3) All contributions to the endowment fund such 
as may be derived from public or private bounty. 

The entire income from all the above funds was placed at the 
disposal of the regents for the support of all the colleges estab- 
lished at the university, except that all ‘‘means’’ derived from 
public or private bounty were to be exclusively devoted to the 
specific objects for which these funds were donated. 

The meetings of the board were to be called in such a man- 
ner as the regents might determine. The members of the board 
were not to receive compensation for their services, but were 
allowed traveling and other necessary expenses. 
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The first meeting of the new board was to be held the last 
Wednesday in June, 1866, at which time they were to elect one 
of their members as president. Directly after the organization 
of this board arrangements were to be made for securing in 
the immediate vicinity of the university without expense to 
the state or the funds of the university, not less than 200 acres 
of land including the university grounds, for an experimental 
farm to be used in connection with the agricultural course in 
the College of Arts. 


Dane County to Issue Bonds. To enable the regents to pur- 
chase this land the supervisors of Dane county were authorized 
to issue bonds to the amount of $40,000 bearing 7 per cent in- 
terest, payable annually. If the supervisors of Dane county 
failed to make provisions for the issue and delivery of such 
bonds within thirty days after the passage of the reorganiza- 
tion act, and if in such ease the citizens of Dane county failed 
within thirty days more to furnish satisfactory evidence to the 
secretary of state that the $40,000 would be placed at the dis- 
posal of the university regents at their first meeting, the en- 
tire act was to become null and void. 


Section 16 of the Law. Back of section 16 of the reorgani- 
zation act, which authorized Dane county to issue $40,000 
worth of bonds to be delivered to the board of regents for the 
purchase of lands for an experimental farm, was a bit of in- 
teresting history. It was claimed that Dane county, and par- 
ticularly the city of Madison, had benefited greatly by the es- 
tablishment of the university at the state capital and that the 
regents for many years had conducted a preparatory school 
which really took the place of a local high school and was 
attended largely by young men whose parents were residents 
of Madison and vicinity. The university, too, it was claimed, 
was to a large degree a local college to which the sons of par- 
ents living in Madison and Dane county had easy access and 
which privilege the local community had accepted as a matter 
of course without once offering material assistance to the uni- 
versity. 

Several times bills had been introduced in the legislature 
which had for their purpose the closing of the university, and 
on several occasions threats had been made to amend the con- 
stitution to enable the legislature to establish the university in 
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some other city than Madison. Furthermore, when the law 
was placed on the statute books in 1865, which provided for 
the establishment of normal schools in the state, many cities 
bid for the location of such schools by offering sites and build- 
ings, and money. 

All of these things contributed to the attitude of mind of 
the legislature which resulted in the inclusion of the coercive 
section which closed with the significant declaration, ‘‘If the 
county of Dane shall not make provision for the issue and 
payment of said bonds as aforesaid within thirty days after 
the passage Of (CH18 ACh. is-225-.stescecceececseneemrns en naceeereswsevererasrgre eg ev eee this 
act shall be null and void.”’ 


The New Regents of the University of Wisconsin. Governor 
Fairchild exercised extreme care in making his appointments 
to the new board. He appointed three members of the old 
board to serve on the new board, namely, ex-Governor Salo- 
mon, State Superintendent John G. McMynn, and Henry D. 
Barron, who had been the speaker of the assembly of the leg- 
islature that passed the reorganization act. 

Pursuant to the provisions of the act the new board of re- 
gents met June 27, 1866. They perfected their organization, 
received the $40,000 Dane county bonds, and succeeded to the 
custody of the books, records, buildings, and all other prop- 
erty of the university. Ex-Governor Salomon, who was virtu- 
ally the first governor to champion the cause of the university, 
was elected president of the new board. 

With the money donated by Dane county the regents bought 
a piece of land contiguous to the 40 acres belonging to the uni- 
versity, thus making one tract comprising over 235 acres. 
This land was to be used as an experimental farm where agri- 
culture was to be taught in a practical way by experimenting 
on different soils but was not to be used as a model farm where 
the best kind and largest quantity of particular products are 
sought to be obtained from a particular piece of land. 


A New Present 


Professor Assumes Duties of Chancellor. The new board 
early turned their attention to securing a suitable president for 
the university, which had practically been headless since the 
resignation of Chancellor Lathrop in January, 1859. As we 
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have seen in pursuance of an arrangement with the regents, 
Chancellor Barnard conducted no classes and attended to 
no administrative duties at the university during the brief 
time that he was president. After his resignation, for a series 
of years, the crippled financial condition of the institution pre- 
cluded the appointment of a new chancellor. 

Beginning in 1859 the duties relating to the office of chan- 
cellor had devolved upon Dean Sterling and other professors. 
Though carrying extra burdens of instruction and administra- 
tion, due to the absence of a chancellor, the faculty apparently 
were not over-anxious to have the regents appoint a successor 
to Dr. Barnard because of the fear that the salaries, which had 
been reduced in 1860 to a point that they barely supported the 
professors and their families, might have to suffer a still fur- 
ther reduction. 


Suggestions of the Faculty. In discussing the chancellor- 
ship, in a report to the regents in 1865, the faculty had sug- 
gested that when the finances warranted it they hoped the re- 
gents would secure ‘‘an earnest, practical man as chancellor, 
adequate to the office but not too great for it.”” This touch of 
irony, no doubt, had reference to Dr. Barnard, who at the time 
of his election to the chancellorship enjoyed the distinction of 
being a great scholar and educational reformer but who as 
chancellor had paid little attention to the affairs of the uni- 
versity. 

J. L. Pickard, who had for several years been state super- 
intendent of public instruction and then had accepted the 
superintendency of the Chicago schools, was offered the chan- 
cellorship and appeared willing to accept the arduous task of 
reorganizing the university, but a misunderstanding between 
himself and the regents finally resulted in his declining the 
position. 


Chadbourne Opposes Coeducation. The chancellorship was 
then offered to Prof. P. A. Chadbourne, President of the State 
Agricultural College of Massachusetts, whom the regents 
deemed in every way qualified for the position. Professor 
Chadbourne had two interviews with the board and then de- 
clined to accept the position, basing his action on the fact that 
the law of 1866 contemplated coeducation to which he was op- 
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posed on the ground that it was ‘‘injurious to the ideals of a 
university.’’ 


The Law Amended. Anxious to secure the services of Pro- 
fessor Chadbourne, the board appealed to the legislature to 
pass an amendment to the law of 1866 which read as follows: 
‘“‘The University shall be open to female as well as male stu- 
dents, under such regulations and restrictions as the Board 
of Regents may deem proper.’’ This amendment was enacted 
into law, and Professor Chadbourne was elected president of 
the University of Wisconsin in June, 1867. 


Tur OLD AND THE NEw CourRSES OF STUDY 


Catalogue Courses of 1858. Up to 1860 the department of 
“‘Science, Literature and Arts’’ constituted the central idea 
in the conception of the American University. This virtually 
was equivalent to the regular classical course. The tabulation 
on page 257 of the subjects of instruction taken from the cata- 
logue for the year 1858-59 clearly shows what this narrow, 
antiquated and theoretical course of study was like. 

It will be observed that mathematics, Latin and Greek con- 
stituted the backbone of the course of study. Nearly all of 
the students that entered the university were prepared for 
entrance in the preparatory school connected with the uni- 
versity. Those who came in by examination were required to 
secure passing marks in the following subjects: Geography, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, English Grammar, Latin Grammar, Greek 
Grammar, Caesar, Virgil, Cicero’s Orations, and three books 
of Xenophon’s Anabasis. 


Scientific Course. Beginning in 1860 the so-called Scientific 
Course was introduced. This was a three-year course and in- 
cluded all of the studies of the classical course except the an- 
cient languages. However, it was earnestly recommended by 
the regents that all who took this course should inelude Latin 
in the curriculum of studies. The entrance requirements for 
the Scientific Course included all the subjects required for 
entrance to the classical course except the ancient languages. 
No students were admitted to either course who were less than 
fifteen years of age. 

Largely because of the lower entrance requirements this 
course proved to be fairly attractive during the first few 
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years after its introduction, the number of students enrolling 
in it being fully as large as the number enrolled in the classi- 
eal course. However, after a few years the lack of differentia- 
tion from the classical course caused a falling off in the num- 
ber taking the course. 

The total number of students enrolled in the classical course 
was always very small and there was practically no increase 
from 1857 to 1868. 


REORGANIZED CouRSES OF STUDY 


Reorganization Difficulties. The board of regents, however, 
was placed in an embarrassing position by the reorganization 
act of 1866. The legislature gave the board specific directions 
in regard to the details of the reorganization plan but ignored 
the fact that the available means of university support made 
it impossible to carry out the wishes and requirements of the 
legislature. As a matter of fact, for the year 1867 the regents 
were really facing a deficit of about $6,000 without extending 
the courses of instruction. However, they determined to at- 
tempt the reorganization in the manner required by the act, 
“‘trusting that the people, through their legislature, would not 
withhold substantial aid from the university, if it should ap- 
pear that its present income is insufficient for its support.’’ 


Female College Organized. During the ensuing year they 
reorganized the normal department, using the designation of 
“Female College’’ since teachers were no longer to be trained 
in that department. They engaged a preceptress and several 
women teachers for the new college and outlined the new 
courses of study. 


New Course of Study. A course of instruction was adopted 
for the College of Letters which it was hoped would make that 
college compare favorably with the best colleges in the coun- 
try. Three new professors were secured for the college de- 
partments. 


Preparatory Department Continued. It was deemed wise 
to continue the preparatory department because there was a 
large number of young men applying for admission each year 
from different parts of the state who were not qualified to 
enter the regular college classes and who had to receive pre- 
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paratory instruction before they could be received in those 
classes. It was hoped that with the development of the high 
schools throughout the state, those institutions could furnish 
the necessary preparation to students who desired to enter the 
university, and that then the preparatory department could be 
dispensed with. 

Arrangements were also made by means of which students 
could enter the university at any time and select any three 
studies in any of the colleges or in the preparatory department. 
Such irregular students were classed as ‘‘ University Students’’ 
in distinction from those in the regular college classes. 


Organization of College of Arts and Agricultural Depart- 
ment. The College of Arts was organized in 1867-68. But 
great difficulty was experienced in organizing the new agri- 
cultural department of this college. It was found to be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to secure the right kind of man as the head 
of that department because of the fact that there were com- 
paratively few men in the United States qualified to fill such 
positions. Within a year, however, the regents secured Prof. 
W. W. Daniels of the Michigan Agricultural College as head 
of the department of agriculture, who soon organized it on a 
practical basis. 


Department of Engineering and Military Tactics. The de- 
| partment of Engineering and Military Tactics, as a part of the 
College of Arts, was organized during the year 1867-68. It 
was placed under the direction of Col. W. R. Pease, U. 8S. Army. 


Organization of Department of Law. In the fall of 1867 a 
department of law was organized with J. H. Carpenter as 
dean. Because of lack of funds only one regular professor 
was secured in addition to the dean, namely, William F’. Vilas. 
However, there was no dearth of professors in this department 
for the Judges of the Supreme Court had kindly consented to 
accept professorships and to give lectures gratuitously. 


Post Graduate Course. There was also organized a post 
graduate course designed for persons who desired to secure a 
‘higher degree of scholarship in literature and science than 
could be attained under the ordinary class system in the Uni- 
versity.’? It was hoped, also, that this course when fully 
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developed would aid materially in giving to the institution the 
true character of a university. 


A New Horizon. Beginning with the academic year of 1868, 
after the reorganization of the university was fairly completed, 
it was confidently hoped that the institution would enter upon 
a more permanent and extended career of usefulness. The 
fierce opposition to the university which had been in evidence 
so many years was rapidly disappearing. The catalogue for 
that year declared, ‘‘It is the aim of the University to meet the 
educational wants of every student in the state,’’ and the at- 
tractiveness of the reorganized courses of study seemed to bear 
out that statement. 

With the organization of the College of Arts there came a 
sudden and marked increase in the attendance. In the acad- 
emic year 1868-69 there were over 150 students enrolled in 
this college far exceeding the number enrolled in the College 
of Letters. This was due partly to the easier entrance re- 
quirements but more largely to the fact that the courses of- 
fered in the College of Arts appealed to students as being prac- 
tical and meeting more nearly the needs of the people. 

According to Frankenburger, with the reorganization as 
contemplated by the law of 1866 made effective through the 
wise administration of Chancellor Chadbourne, ‘‘The breath 
of a new life animated the University in all of its departments. 
With the new faculty had come a new horizon. The courses 
of study had been laid along lines that meant steady growth 
and unceasing power. ‘Men might come and men might go, 
but hereafter the University was to move steadily forward.’ ”’ 


CoOEDUCATION AND NoRMAL DEPARTMENT 


Attendance Reduced by Civil War. The question of co- 
education in the University of Wisconsin came up soon after 
the university was established. As early as 1851 the regents 
announced that their plan contemplated the admission of fe- 
male as well as male students to the proposed normal depart- 
ment and that such students were also to have ‘‘access to in- 
struction in the other departments.”’ 

The regents were strengthened in the position they took rela- 
tive to coeducation by the success that had attended the com- 
mon education of the sexes in the normal schools in the east- 
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ern states and deemed it proper to meet the wishes of those 
parents who desired university culture for their daughters by 
extending to all such the privileges of the institution. 

When the Civil War opened in the spring of 1861 so many 
university students went to the front that the advanced classes 
nearly disappeared. No commencement exercises were held 
in 1863. During the winter of 1862-63 there were only 12 stu- 
dents of college grade enrolled in the classical course and 17 
in the scientific course. The total attendance for that year in- 
elusive of the pupils in the preparatory school was only 63. 


A Normal Department Organized. Several attempts had 
been made to organize a normal department but it was not 
until 1863 that such a department was established on what ap- 
peared to be a permanent basis. In the fall of that year out 
of a total of 197 students enrolled in the university 162 were 
in the normal department and of this number 119 were young 
women. During the year the number of ‘‘young ladies’’ was 
increased to 180. Many of these young women soon invaded 
the other departments of the university. 

This large enrollment of young women was due partly to 
the war which had drained the schools of many of its men 
teachers, thus offering increased opportunities for teaching to 
women. It was also due to the fact that the regents had placed 
the normal department in charge of Charles Allen, who for 
some years had served as the general agent of the board of 
normal school regents, and as a conductor of teachers’ insti- 
tutes. Thoroughly conversant with the needs of his depart- 
ment, a model teacher, and possessing a fine personality and 
an abundance of force and enthusiasm, he conducted his de- 
partment, as vice chancellor Sterling declared, ‘‘with signal 
energy and success.’’ 

In 1865 the department graduated six young women. How- 
ever, Mr. Allen resigned in 1866 to accept the presidency of the 
first normal school to be opened at Platteville that year. He 
was succeeded by J. C. Pickard but at the close of the academic 
year, 1866-67, the normal department was discontinued. 


Attitude of the Faculty Toward Women Students. The Act 
of 1866 recognized the rights of women as students in the 
university by declaring that ‘‘the university in all of its de- 
partments and colleges shall be open alike to male and female 
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students.’’? Considerable objection, however, was encountered 
to this provision, both real and fancied. In 1865 in a com- 
munication addressed to the board by the faculty, among other 
things, they had declared as follows: 


“The faculty are of the opinion that the Normal Depart- 
ment has made the University a more useful institution during 
the past three years, than otherwise it could have been. It is 
not, however, to be disguised that among former students of 
the University and among leading ones now in the institution, 
there has been a strong feeling of opposition to the depart- 
ment, mainly on the ground of bringing females into the Uni- 
versity. There has been an apprehension that the standard of 
culture would be lowered.’’ 


In the summer of 1866 the board of regents declared as fol- 
lows: 


‘‘While it is not deemed proper here to enter into a discus- 
sion of the question as to what extent young men and women 
ean safely and advantageously be educated in the same insti- 
tution, nor is it here disputed that young women have an equal 
claim with young men to the facilities of education afforded by 
the state, the regents are convinced it would be extremely diffi- 
cult if not impossible to secure the services of a thoroughly 
competent man at the head of the institution unless the law 
is so amended as to give to the regents the power to admit fe- 
male students under such rules and regulations only as expe- 


rience, prudence and the greatest good of the institution may 
dictate.”’ 


Upon the urgent recommendation of the regents, the law of 
1866 was amended authorizing them to create a separate ‘‘fe- 
male department’’ and to make the necessary rules and regula- 
tions concerning the participation of women in the different 
university courses. 

This action, as we have seen, was dictated by the fact that 
President Chadbourne, to whom had been offered the Chan- 
cellorship of the University, had made his acceptance of the 
position contingent on a modification of the provision of the 
law of 1866 which guaranteed the equality of the sexes in the 
university. 

The so-called Normal Department, which was such only in 
name, was intended to furnish a thorough education for women 
and to admit them to all the advantages of a university educa- 
tion. Students in this department were also permitted to at- 
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tend all university lectures and in addition to the course of 
study prescribed for graduation, elect any study in the col- 
lege of arts or letters. 

The board of regents in 1869 applied to the legislature for 
money with which to erect a building to be used as a ‘‘Fe- 
male College.’’ This request was granted in 1870 and the 
erection of the building was begun, but the name was soon 
changed to Ladies’ Hall. 


Two Universities in One. Meanwhile the president virtu- 
ally organized two universities with courses paralleling each 
other. In this day of perfect political equality of the sexes 
the plan must be considered as most ludicrous. The president, 
for example, for in those early days the head of the university 
was required to teach at least one subject each day, would hear 
the six or eight young men of the senior class in philosophy, 
and the next hour would step into an adjoining room and hear 
about the same number of young women ‘‘recite’’ the same 
lesson. 

Naturally such a system would in the course of time break 
down ‘‘under the weight of its own absurdity.’’ The young 
women students also ‘‘complicated matters’’ by ‘‘demanding 
equal rights and privileges,’’ but the president rigidly en- 
forced the segregation of the sexes from 1867 to 1870. 


Attitude of Board of Visitors. In 1870 the board of visitors 
came to the assistance of the young women by declaring in 
their report, as follows: 


‘We are impressed with the mingled boldness, prudence and 
tact displayed by the Regents in admitting young ladies into 
the University. It is too late amid the noontide splendor of 
the nineteenth century, to ignore the claims of woman to higher 
education. "Woman possesses a rational soul and has a Divine 
warrant to improve her powers. The curriculum of study for 
Ladies’ College is complete in itself. We believe it will be 
found that young women who are pursuing the same studies 
with young men, will prefer to share in the same recitations. 
We are convinced that any apprehension of danger or difficulty 
from coeducation of the sexes, is groundless, The evils feared 
are imaginary, the benefits substantial.’’ 


In December, 1871, Governor Fairchild entered the lists in 
favor of coeducation. At the dedication of ‘‘Ladies’ Hall,’’ 
he was greeted with great applause when at the close of his 
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address he offered the sentiment, ‘‘And now, regardless of sex, 
may the best scholar win.’’ 


Strats Alp FOR THE UNIVERSITY 


Governor Fairchild Urges State Aid. Governor Salomon, as 
we have seen, was a courageous friend of the university, and 
Governor Fairchild proved to be another good friend whose in- 
fluence was felt in the legislature, which still contained a 
strong element opposed to the proper development of the 
state university. In his message of January, 1867, he declared 
as follows: 


‘A little timely assistance each year from the state will soon 
place the university beyond the need of pecuniary help. That 
it has not received such aid in the past none can deny. In- 
deed had the object of the state been to cripple and harass it, 
means better adapted to the end could hardly have been chosen. 
Not a single dollar has ever been expended by the state for 
its benefit, and in this regard the legislation of this state suf- 
fers much by comparison with that of our neighbor, Michigan. 
I trust that simple justice will be awarded to the university, 
and that in the future it will receive from the state that liberal 
support and encouragement which is due from an enlightened 
public opinion, recognizing the fact that in education is to be 
found one of the strongest bulwarks of our government, state 
and national.’’ 


A Tax to Refund Interest Moneys. Largely the result of 
the above frank and forceful statement, the legislature of 1867 
passed a law declaring ‘‘there shall be levied and collected 
for the year 1867, and annually thereafter, for the next ten 
years, a state tax of $7,303.76, and the amount is hereby ap- 
propriated to the university fund income, to be used as a part 
thereof.”’ 

But why this peculiar amount? This sum constituted the 
interest on $104,339.42, the total amount which under the au- 
thority and direction of the legislature had been ‘‘loaned”’ the 
board of regents from time to time from the principal of the 
university fund. The act also made the state treasurer the ex- 
officio treasurer of the university fund, thereby relieving the 
regents of the expense of providing $1,000 annually from the 
income of the university fund to pay the state for acting as 
custodian of the fund. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 1871 
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and mystery about them which all other varieties of halls have 
lacked completely. The university campus has been a hal- 
lowed place when compared with other places where people 
congregate and work and play together. The men and women 
who have taught the young idea how to shoot in colleges and 
universities have had different ways of thinking and acting 
from the men and women in the world. The university student 
has lived and deported himself differently from persons of his 
own age who are engaged in other pursuits; he has enjoyed a 
certain prestige to which others could not attain. There has 
been general agreement among students themselves that they 
are a distinguished and favored group. Their consciousness of 
their difference and superiority has been ill-concealed, as a rule, 
when they have moved among their fellows beyond the boun- 
daries of the university campus. 


College Faculties Kept Aloof from Industry and Commerce. 
Speaking generally, colleges and universities have fostered the 
tradition that life within their walls is of a different sort from 
that which is found in the factory or shop or store or Office. 
College faculties have kept aloof from industry and commerce, 
maintaining by assumption if not by assertion that their work 
is intellectual and spiritual while other occupations have been 
materialistic. The literature, songs and ceremonies of the col- 
leges have perpetuated, and do still perpetuate, the tradition 
that higher educational institutions should dwell apart from the 
every-day activities, strivings, and recreations of people; even 
the raiment of college groups has served to distinguish their 
members from those who have toiled in the world or who have 
pursued pleasure in its various forms. 

The universities, as a rule, have not regarded approvingly any 
institutions or individuals who have abandoned these academic 
traditions. University teachers have been expected to confine 
their activities to their classrooms or laboratories, and to im- 
part the truth in their respective fields to the elite few who 
were favored by fortune so that they could devote some years 
to the pursuit of knowledge, uninfluenced by the sordid mate- 
rialism of the world. A university teacher who would have 
gone into busy places where men and women labored for the pur- 
pose of teaching the workers therein would have been looked upon 
as an academic heretic or apostate who had forsaken academic 
ideals and had yielded to the call of commercialism. The same 
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attitude has been manifested toward an institution that showed 
interest in the daily life of men beyond the boundaries of its 
campus, and had endeavored to carry knowledge out to the 
‘“eommon’’ people where they lived and worked and had 
adapted it to their needs and their capacity for assimilation. 
Not even religious prescription has been more binding upon indi- 
viduals and institutions than has this academic tradition, and 
it had until very recently quite effectively prevented any de- 
parture from the conventional program of university life and 
activities. 


Traditions Tend to Outlast Their Usefulness. It is probably 
true that every tradition that holds particular groups to certain 
lines of belief and activity has proved of service in some way 
and so it has survived, though it may be that traditions tend to 
outlast their usefulness because they do not change as rapidly 
as the conditions to which they relate are modified. In respect 
to the academic traditions in question: they have undoubtedly 
helped to make it possible for universities to exist and to dis- 
seminate knowledge. There was a time, of course, a few cen- 
turies back, when there were no centers devoted to the task of 
winnowing truth from error and giving voice to the former and 
suppressing the latter. In those times the people learned what 
had been discovered by experience and this was transmitted by 
word of mouth from father to son. In such circumstances, in- 
dividuals do not pursue knowledge; all they are concerned 
about is to get along from moment to moment with as little dis- 
comfort and as much ease as possible. 


Means of Conserving Knowledge Needed. But when men be- 
gan to examine the constitution and behavior of the unknown 
world and amass accurate data concerning it, they saw that it 
would be necessary to develop some appropriate means of con- 
serving the knowledge they were accumulating and of trans- 
mitting it to those members of the rising generation who were 
capable of assimilating it. In order that accurate knowledge 
might be secured, it was necessary that those who were engaged 
in discovering it should devote themselves with an eye single 
to their calling. It was necessary that they should forsake the 
world and all its seductions, that they should take a vow to 
resist forever the temptations to self-indulgence or the pursuit 
of material goods and enjoyments. When a man entered the 
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scholastic world it was imperative that he should feel that he 
must leave the heedless, self-seeking, sensual world behind him 
and thenceforward he must breathe a different atmosphere, 
think different thoughts, and live in a different way from his 
fellows. It was necessary, also, that those who came to assimi- 
late the knowledge that was being discovered, organized, and 
treasured in the university should abandon the interests and 
pursuits of their former life and of people in general, so that 
they could give themselves wholeheartedly and Geely to 
the pursuit of knowledge. 


The Universities Repositories of Knowledge. The tradition 
that the university community was and should be set apart from 
the rest of the world served to lead its members to put material- 
istic ends and sensuous pleasures out of their lives and devote 
themselves sacrificially to the discovery of new knowledge and 
to its impartation to the oncoming generations. The university 
community, by building up mental barriers to protect itself from 
invasion by commercial and ephemeral interests and values, car- 
ried forward the torch of learning; it gathered knowledge 
wherever it could be discovered, and treasured it for future gen- 
erations; so the university became the sole repository of knowl- 
edge already discovered and the principal medium for the ex- 
ploration of unknown regions in nature and human life. If the 
academic atmosphere had not been invested with a romance and 
idealism which made it different from the atmosphere of the 
market place or the factory it could not have enticed youth to 
its halls; and even if it had enticed them it could not have re- 
tained their allegiance for any considerable period. 


The Original Aim of the Universities Lost Sight Of. But the 
academic tradition, in the form in which it has persisted, has 
extended beyond its period of greatest usefulness. Organized 
knowledge in every field of human interest and endeavor has 
accumulated and is still accumulating in the universities at an 
extraordinary rate. As a consequence, there is treasured in 
the universities knowledge with which most of the people in the 
world are utterly unacquainted and from which they gain no 
profit whatsoever. The original aim of those who established 
centers for discovering and disseminating knowledge, which 
later developed into various types of institutions of learning, 
especially the universities, was that organized knowledge would 
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be utilized by people to promote their welfare—to increase hap- 
piness and eliminate distress due to lack of understanding of 
the laws which govern human well-being; to remove fear and 
superstition; to increase the harmonies and reduce the dis- 
harmonies in one’s environment; and especially to develop un- 
derstanding and good will among men, to the end that they 
might live together in peace and cooperation instead of in com- 
petition and conflict. 


Lack of Missionary Spirit. But as the stores of organized 
knowledge became greatly augmented in the universities, the 
original aim of disseminating it for the benefit of mankind was 
abandoned in a measure, and in its place was substituted the 
aim of conveying knowledge to a few of the socially and finan- 
cially elite for their personal adornment and improvement. The 
students who came to the universities did not come in the spirit 
of missionaries, with a view to gaining knowledge so that they 
could carry it out to the people who could not come to academic 
halls and acquire it at first hand for themselves, so much as 
they came for the purpose of adding to their social prestige so 
that they might be distinguished above their fellows. The aca- 
demic tradition then took on another characteristic: it exalted 
Culture above everything else in human life. One who had 
gained culture was set above his fellows and was entitled to 
their special regard. And culture meant the absorption of the 
learning that was stored up in the university—in its libraries, 
laboratories, and the memories of its instructors. The searcher 
after knowledge in the university assumed a wholly receptive 
attitude toward it; he sat in a lecture hall and wrote down in 
his notebook what the instructor told him and then memorized 
it; or he went to the library and hunted out the passages in 
various books to which his teacher referred and memorized 
these; or he repaired to the laboratory and repeated perform- 
ances with apparatus or chemicals that he had observed his in- 
structor perform. The aim in all these activities was to amass 


by mnemonic learning the knowledge that was treasured in the 
universities. 


The Universities for the Favored Few. This function of the 
universities and this attitude of students harmonized quite well 
with a social order in which a few favored persons—favored in- 
tellectually or economically—assumed to be superior to their 
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fellows and expected obeisance and service from the mass of 
mankind. When society was stratified into high and low classes, 
the universities helped to preserve the stratification. The lower 
nineteen-twentieths of mankind could not have the leisure to 
come to academic halls to acquire the learning stored up therein, 
and even if they had the leisure they would not have the capac- 
ity—according to the academic tradition—to acquire knowl- 
edge. The knowledge which the universities had accumulated 
was suitable only for those whom nature had favored or upon 
whom fortune had smiled. Following this aim, it was not nec- 
essary or desirable that the universities should participate in 
the interests and activities of the common crowd. No wonder 
that the academic community frowned upon the individual who 
would go into the market place or the factory and tell what he 
knew that might be of interest or practical help to the toilers 
he found there. It is still less to be wondered at that those 
steeped in the academic tradition should regard with disfavor 
any. institution that would scale the academic walls and mingle 
among men and convey to them the organized knowledge that 
would be adapted to their comprehension and needs. 


Tur New Reaqime INAUGURATED BY THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 


State Universities Followed Traditions of Non-State Univer- 
sities. But the university tradition is changing, and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has been chiefly responsible for initiating 
and promoting the change. One might suppose that state uni- 
versities would have always recognized their obligations to the 
commonwealths that mothered them and made their existence 
possible ; but this is not the case. The state universities in their 
early history followed the traditions and programs of the earlier 
non-state universities. It is true that they publicly proclaimed 
their interest in and devotion to the welfare of the people in 
their respective communities ; but the organization and conduct 
of their work did not justify their declarations or fulfill their 
promises. They confined their activities strictly within the 
boundaries of their respective campuses. They regarded knowl- 
edge just as the older universities had done and as some of them 
still do—that it should be utilized to confer ‘‘culture’’ upon 
those who pursue it, to ‘‘liberalize their minds,”’ to ‘‘broaden 
their horizon,’’ to ‘‘make them citizens of the universe,’ and so 
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on ad libitum. Everyone is probably familiar with the remark 
—it has been widely quoted—of one of our most distinguished 
American literary men, that a university should be a place 
where one can not learn anything that has any relation to the 
needs of daily life. The state universities, like their non-state 
sisters, met quite fully this ideal of a university in their early 
period, even though they were founded upon the basis of grants 
of land by the government for the purpose of disseminating 
useful knowledge among the people. 


The University of Wisconsin First to Recognize Value of 
Applied Science. The University of Wisconsin, in common with 
all the other state universities, carried on during the first dec- 
ades of its career according to the prevailing tradition; but 
earlier than its sister universities, it conceived the idea that a 
university should serve the people of the commonwealth which 
gave it birth and made its continued existence possible. One of 
its earliest and most distinguished presidents, John Bascom, fre- 
quently expressed the view that a state university should, ac- 
cording to its resources, minister to the needs of the common- 
wealth that sustained it. President Chamberlin departed from 
the accepted academic policy that the university should be con- 
cerned only with ‘‘pure’’ science. He maintained that ‘‘ap- 
plied”’ science should receive equal attention. From the time 
of President Chamberlin’s administration until the present day, 
the University of Wisconsin has given as prominent a place to 
applied knowledge in every field as it has to pure or detached 
learning which is not sensitive to the situations and circum- 
stances of men in their daily undertakings. 

The view that it is just as dignified and scholarly for a univer- 
sity to devote itself to applied as to unapplied science received 
tremendous impetus when Charles R. Van Hise came to the 
presidency of the university. From the first year of his admin- 
istration up to the present hour, the university has devoted as 
much of its energy and its resources to the investigation of ap- 
plied as of pure science in every field; and science is here used 
in the large sense to denote every phase of organized knowledge, 
whether this be in economies, in education, in engineering, in 
agriculture, in domestic science, in medicine, or in any other 
field. It is well within the facts to say that the University of 
Wisconsin was thus the first university definitely, conspicuously, 
and whole-heartedly to recognize the value of applied science 
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and to give it a place in its curriculum equal to that occupied 
by theoretical knowledge in any and every field. 


The Campus as Broad as the State. It was inevitable that the 
belief in the value of applied science should lead the University 
of Wisconsin to scale its academic walls and to carry organized 
knowledge out to the people wherever they were engaged, 
whether on the farm, in the home, in the shop, in the store, or 
in the legislative halls. In investigating science in its applica- 
tions, investigators had to be concerned with the things that 
people were interested in, with the tasks they were trying to 
achieve, with the obstacles they were encountering in increasing 
the pleasures and diminishing the pains of daily life—in short, 
with all human activities, difficulties, and needs. This is the 
program upon which the university entered positively and 
effectively about thirty years ago. It began to go out about the 
state wherever people were dealing with the problems they 
could not solve satisfactorily, and it set to work to investigate 
these problems and bring to their solution whatever had been 
discovered regarding them. Students in increasing numbers 
came to the campus at Madison and learned what they could of 
applied as well as pure science in laboratories and demonstra- 
tion rooms, and they went back home after graduation and 
sought to make use of what they had gained at the university in 
solving problems of daily life. But the university community 
rapidly expanded far out beyond the boundaries of the Madison 
campus. In less than a decade after the university entered 
upon its program of carrying knowledge to the people accord- 
ing to their needs, men began to say that the campus of the uni- 
versity was as broad as the state. Classes in the remotest cor- 
ners of the state began to study many of the same subjects that 
were studied at Madison, and with substantially the same re- 
sults. 


SPECIAL SERVICE OF THE UNIVERSITY TO THE FARMERS 
OF THE STATE 


Little Demand for Agricultural Education. Having indicated 
in a general way how the university serves the state, we should 
now trace in some detail how this service has grown up in re- 
sponse to special needs and conditions. And, first of all, the 
assistance which the university is rendering the farmers of the 
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state should be mentioned. Agricultural education in Wiscon- 
sin, as in most states, had its origin primarily in federal legisla- 
tion. During the stress of the Civil War in 1862, President Lin- 
coln signed the Morrill bill, which provided for instruction in 
agriculture and mechanic arts in the several states. This was 
the foundation of the so-called Land Grant College develop- 
ment, which in most states took the form of development of 
engineering colleges. There was little demand for agricultural 
education in those times. 

Wisconsin fortunately applied the proceeds of the Morrill 
grant to the development of work at the state university, in- 
stead of establishing a separate land grant institution, as many 
states did. University work in agriculture was offered in the 
seventies, but only one student received his B. S. degree prior 
to 1880. From then until 1900, only thirteen more students 
completed the ‘‘Long Course’’ (four-year course) in agricul- 
ture. Farmers did not then believe in the necessity of educa- 
tion for farming; what was good enough for their fathers was 
good enough for them. The few students who completed a 
course readily found employment in the then rapidly developing 
agricultural colleges that were being established under the 
terms of the Morrill bill. But the regular academic course in 
agriculture at the university did not make much headway until 
late in the nineties. 


Origin of the Short Course. Wisconsin was the first univer- 
sity to organize a new type of agricultural instruction. Colonel 
William F. Vilas and Judge Keyes, then regents of the univer- 
sity, saw the desirability of devising some type of agricultural 
education that would meet the real needs of the farmers of that 
time. The agricultural work which was then being carried for- 
ward under the auspices of the university was confined for the 
most part to the Experiment Station, which was organized in 
1881. Colonel Vilas laid before Professors Henry and Armsby, 
who then made up the entire agricultural faculty of the univer- 
sity, his plans for a brief course of instruction that could be 
given to the farm boys during the winter months. No univer- 
sity had ever attempted up to this time to accept agricultural 
students without adequate high school training for entrance to 
the university and give them less than four full collegiate years 
of instruction. 
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In those days Wisconsin farmers were struggling to master 
their financial problems. Chinch bugs and low prices for wheat 
had plunged almost every farmer into debt. The farmer secured 
his help largely by requiring all the members of his own family 
to work. It was exceedingly difficult, therefore, for a father to 
allow a son to leave the farm for a period long enough to secure 
a college education. In view of these conditions, Colonel Vilas 
concluded that a course might be arranged which should be given 
during the winter months when farm work was slack, and which 
would be open to all farm boys, regardless of their scholastic 
qualifications for entrance to the university. Such an audacious 
educational proposal violated all academic tradition. No uni- 
versity had ever had the temerity to try such a radical measure. 
Farmers were apathetic and some of them positively hostile 
toward efforts to provide academic instruction for their sons. 
But Vilas and Keyes made it appear very desirable to the then 
existing agricultural staff that such a course should be tried; 
and so the Short Course in Agriculture at Wisconsin was in- 
augurated, although it was ridiculed by the academicians as 
beneath the dignity of the university, and it was even laughed 
at by the farmers themselves. 


R. A. Moore, the ‘‘Daddy of the Short Course.’’ In the win- 
ter of 1885, nineteen young men registered for the twelve weeks’ 
course. The following year the enrollment declined somewhat. 
For several years the destiny of the course was uncertain; but 
finally Professor Henry secured the services of R. A. Moore, 
then county superintendent of schools in Kewaunee county, to 
take charge of the course and spend his entire time in presenting 
the merits of this work to the farmers of the state. Under the 
guidance of Moore, who came to be known as the ‘‘Daddy of the 
Short Course,’’ the work developed in a remarkable way. It 
was made definitely and positively practical, and related par- 
ticularly to those problems that directly concerned Wisconsin 
farm conditions. The newly-developed knowledge acquired in 
the Experiment Station was applied wherever possible. Soon 
the Short Course became so securely established and so valu- 
able that its influence throughout the state in agricultural devel- 
opment became recognized. Over six thousand students have 
completed the Short Course to date, and most of them have gone 
back to Wisconsin farms to apply what they gained at the uni- 
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versity; ninety per cent of the graduates are engaged in some 
phase of agricultural work, and over eighty per cent of them are 
living on Wisconsin farms. The rural leadership of Wisconsin 
is in a very large measure in the hands of the graduates of this 
course; and they are also active in public service in various 
ways. The course has been extended to thirty weeks, being 
given during two winters of fifteen weeks each, and in 1922 a 
third winter of optional work was added; so that it is now pos- 
sible for Wisconsin farmers to secure a fairly adequate agricul- 
tural education during the winter months when farm operations 
are not pressing. 


Agricultural Experiment Association. In order to dissemi- 
nate in the most rapid and efficient manner the results of re- 
search work dealing with problems of farming, the Wisconsin 
Experiment Association was organized in 1901. Graduates of 
the Short Course and those who attended the Farmers’ Courses 
were given the opportunity to secure small quantities of the 
pedigreed grains that had been developed at the Experiment 
Station, in order to try them out under the conditions in various 
localities. This widespread distribution, made possible through 
the cooperation of the thousands of young farmers who have 
studied at the university, has resulted in completely transform- 
ing the character and quality of the seed grains grown in the 
state; so that Wisconsin has now attained the proud position of 
leading producer in the Union of pedigreed varieties of grain. 
Not only has this resulted in the displacement of the mongrel 
and mixed grains, grasses, and forage crops formerly grown, 
but the production of surplus quantities of pedigreed varieties 
has led to the rapid development of an export business which 
now amounts to several millions of dollars annually. 


The Dairy School. Another educational experiment made by 
the university which has been of great value to the state was the 
development of vocational education for dairy manufacturers. 
In 1890, the discovery of the Babcock test was made. The 
cream separator was just then coming into use. It was neces- 
sary to train factory operators to use these methods effectively 
and the university organized the first dairy school in America 
in the winter of 1890. During the first year two students en- 
rolled in the course; but the following year over seventy stu- 
dents from eight states and from Canada were in attendance. 
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In 1892, Hiram Smith Hall, the present dairy building, was 
occupied. This was the first building in America that was 
erected specifically for the training of dairy factory operators. 
Wisconsin’s dominance in dairy enterprise led naturally to a 
rapid development of this work, and every winter hundreds of 
young men have received their training in the different branches 
of dairy manufacture. A large number of the several thousand 
factories in this state in which butter and cheese are made have 
had their factory operators trained at the Wisconsin Dairy 
School, as well as many hundreds from outside states. 


The Experiment Station, Farmers’ Institutes and County 
Agricultural Agent. Even before agricultural education had 
gained any secure foothold in Wisconsin, efforts were made to 
increase agricultural knowledge through inquiry and research. 
In 1881, an appropriation of $4,000 was made for investigations 
on amber cane, a variety of sorghum which then gave promise 
of being a source of sugar supply for the state. Experiment 
work was extended the next year to the ensilage of fodders. In 
1883, following a recommendation of Governor Jeremiah M. 
Rusk, the Wisconsin Experiment Station was organized by a 
grant from the legislature. Experimental work was therefore 
well under way when the federal movement finally took effect 
in 1887 through the passage of the Hatch Act, which gave $15,- 
000 of federal money to each of the states for the prosecution of 
research along agricultural lines. This sum was later supple- 
mented by the Adams Act, in 1896, which added $15,000 per 
annum more for each state. 

The results of research conducted by the experiment station 
were carried directly to the farmers through the development 
of the Farmers’ Institutes, which were started in 1885 as a 
pioneer movement. These community meetings were conducted 
under the auspices of the university for the purpose of enabling 
the staff of the Experiment Station to be of direct service to 
farmers in their own localities. From these meager beginnings 
in extending agricultural knowledge has now grown the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, which is the most highly-organized 
movement for the dissemination of agricultural information in 
the world. In 1912 the plan was inaugurated of placing a rep- 
resentative of the agricultural college of the university as a 
resident representative in a county, where he could work di- 
rectly and personally with the farmers in his section, The work 
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was first begun in Oneida county in February, 1911. The suc- 
cess of this new movement was marked from the beginning. 
The legislature, recognizing its importance, increased the 
amount of state help rapidly, until now it is possible for every 
county to have its ‘‘county agent’’ if it desires. The work in 
agricultural extension not only proved of very great value in 
agricultural education, but served as a model for the university 
to follow in similar work in other fields of activity. The devel- 
opment of university extension on a broad scale, such as was 
begun by the university in 1907, was due in no small measure 
to the model which had been set by the agricultural college in 
the development of its work with the farmers of the state. 


A New Type or Extension 


Activities of Frank Hutchins. University Extension, as it is 
now understood at the university, was established in 1892. Pre- 
vious to this time, members of the faculty had given lectures to 
groups away from the campus. During the period 1892 to 1906, 
extension work consisted chiefly of lectures, either given singly 
or in a course series. During the later years of this period, 
there was a growing consciousness on the part of some persons 
who were active in educational and social movements in the 
state, of the possibilities of making the resources of the univer- 
sity more generally available to the people. Preeminent among 
these was Frank A. Hutchins, who was a man of unusual per- 
spective of both brain and heart. Very few, even of his con- 
temporaries, were or are fully aware of the extent to which 
his farseeing vision and tireless zeal for humanitarian better- 
ment were responsible for measures which in recent decades 
of the state’s history have come to be known as the ‘‘ Wiscon- 
sin idea.’’ With the aid of associates who could move legisla- 
tures, secure financial support, and organize and establish in- 
stitutions, Mr. Hutchins set in motion the forces which finally 
led to the opening of the great park system of the state; the 
founding of the Traveling and the Legislative Reference Li- 
braries ; a widespread reorganization of the small town library ; 
the establishment of the Anti-tuberculosis and other state 
health work; and the organization of University Extension 


which is now an accepted feature of the State Educational 
System. 
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In the early history of University Extension when the lec- 
ture-class as imported from England was its sole feature, Mr. 
Hutchins enlisted the interest of Mr. Henry E. Legler and of 
Dr. Charles McCarthy in the making of an inquiry into the 
work done in the state by commercial correspondence-study 
schools. This survey disclosed the fact that many thousands 
of persons, who desired the opportunity to take directed 
courses of study at home, were enrolled in these schools. No- 
tably was this true in Milwaukee, where representatives of the 
International Correspondence School alone secured large num- 
bers yearly of both working and leisure-class men and women. 
It was discovered also that professors in the University of Wis- 
consin were writing lessons and correcting assignments for 
these very schools, while a sum approximating a million dol- 
lars a year was sent out of the state to commercial institutions. 
Several outstanding conclusions were drawn from the data de- 
rived by Mr. Hutchins in his investigation of correspondence 
schools operating in Wisconsin. First, it was evident that 
among the citizens of the state a demand existed for vocational 
and cultural homestudy education; second, that existing educa- 
tional institutions of the state were equipped (presumably) to 
supply this service; and third, by inference, that better service 
at a lower cost could (and should) be offered to the people as 
an extension of the established public educational opportu- 
nities. At the same time, it was quite clear that the large sums 
then being attracted away from the state should by some 
promptly-devised means be diverted to home use. 


Van Hise’s Slogan, ‘‘Service to the Commonwealth.’’ In the 
meantime, in 1903, Charles R. Van Hise had become president 
of the University. Dr. Van Hise adopted as the slogan of the 
Institution ‘‘Service to the Commonwealth,’’ a slogan which 
may be regarded as having approached its highest realization 
in University extension. As already indicated, Agricultural 
Extension at the time of Mr. Van Hise’s accession had already 
been recognized as a legitimate university function. When the 
possibility of a further step in the same direction by the exten- 
sion of other departments of university work was brought to 
his attention, President Van Hise was not slow to grasp the 
full significance of such an undertaking. His scientific train- 
ing, his knowledge of the wide usefulness to the people at large 
of much that belonged to university studies and university re- 
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searches, his experience in the administration of a department, 
together with his liberal interpretation of the duty of a state 
institution to the public, enabled him to envisage and finally 
to execute the projected departure from traditional University 
practice. 


The First Appropriation for University Extension. In 1905, 
the matter was brought to the legislature with the result that 
$20,000 annually for the biennium was appropriated for Uni- 
versity Extension. In 1906, the work was reorganized, and 
correspondence-study was added to its original service. With 
this step, renewed life became apparent in the then almost 
extinct experiment in the extension of university teaching. Up 
to this time, a faculty committee had administered the work. 
An acting director was now appointed; and in the following 
year Dean Louis E. Reber was placed at the head of Extension 
work, and from that time to the present this work has de- 
veloped in a way that has amazed educational men as well as 
laymen, both at home and abroad. 

On the first day of November, 1906, the first correspondence- 
study registration was taken by the University of Wisconsin. 
On July 1, 1908, less than two years later, the registrations 
numbered 1,040. Of this number, about one-third were en- 
rolled for courses of study of university grade, taken in the 
main for credit; a small number were pursuing courses of ad- 
vanced grade, while approximately two-thirds were pursuing 
vocational subjects. The vocational registrants included 
chiefly shop men and other industrial employes, but the range 
of service was wide, even at this early period; and clerks, sales- 
men, bankers, and others from commercial occupations were 
among those enrolled. 


Two Hundred Correspondence Courses Offered. Two hun- 
dred courses were offered by correspondence-study at this 
time, and thirty-five departments of the University were repre- 
sented. The methods adopted were similar to those of the 
typical commercial correspondence school, with the difference 
that a closer supervision of the work was maintained. 

The steady growth and encouraging demand for state-wide 
university service seemed to justify rapid expansion of the 
Extension work, and in 1908 there was added to the lecture and 
the correspondence-study departments, a third department, 
relating to debating and public discussion, and a fourth de- 
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partment, which included a service so comprehensive and 
varied that it was called the Department of General Informa- 
tion and Welfare. 

In less than a year after this work was undertaken by the 
university, eighty-four high schools were enrolled and receiv- 
ing aid, while experienced speakers, practiced debaters, and 
many societies of adults in the state were making use of the 
service. 


FormMAu UNIvEerRsITy Work AVAILABLE TO THE PEOPLE 


Formal and Informal University Extension. In due course, 
University Extension came to be classified under two main 
heads, designated as formal and informal. For convenience in 
reviewing the progress of the work, these terms will be used in 
describing, first, the teaching or ‘‘formal’’ service of Univer- 
sity Extension, consecutive—fixed as to content though inflex- 
ible in method—controlled by restrictions similar to those oper- 
ating in the administration of residence instruction and includ- 
ing, in the main, instruction by correspondence-study and 
extra-mural day and night classes. And, second, the widely 
varied ‘‘informal’’ work, which departs from traditional edu- 
cational methods and gives an organized but highly flexible 
service which exacts no further prerequisite than the stipula- 
tion that the needs of the people shall be met and that univer- 
sity standards shall not be degraded. 


One Hundred Thousand Taking Correspondence Courses. 
The formal work of University Extension, as noted heretofore, 
was begun in November, 1906, when the first student was 
registered in a correspondence-study course. The one hundred 
thousand mark in registrations was reached in August, 1924. 
These eighteen years have brought about many significant de- 
velopments in the extension of the university teaching. 

The first correspondence-study courses were prepared and 
the teaching conducted by residence instructors on a fee basis. 
It was soon found that in order to meet standardized require- 
ments in extra-mural teaching, special teachers must be secured 
who would give their entire time and thought to the work. As 
a result of the adoption of this policy, the Extension Division 
gradually acquired a separate faculty so that today practi- 
cally all the courses, for which any great demand exists, are 
conducted by full-time extension teachers. 
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It was recognized from the beginning that a field organiza- 
tion is essential in order satisfactorily to make known the op- 
portunities which the university offers to the people of the 
state, and to assist in making extension instruction effective. 
Accordingly, the state was laid out in districts and district 
offices were opened as rapidly as circumstances, for the most 
part financial, permitted. The first district office was opened 
in 1908 at Milwaukee and the second at Oshkosh in 1909. As 
the work progressed, offices were opened at Superior, La 
Crosse, Wausau, and Eau Claire. The Madison office served as 
the headquarters for one district, so that the state was divided 
into seven districts with an office centrally located in each 
district and with a representative in charge assisted by one 
or more field organizers. 


Types of Courses Offered. The following types of courses 
are now conducted by the Extension Division: (1) Regular 
university studies which may, under approved conditions, be 
taken for credit toward a degree; (2) advanced courses de- 
signed to help graduates and others already in professional or 
practical life to keep in touch with the advancement in sci- 
ence and other fields of knowledge; (3) high school and 
preparatory subjects; (4) vocational courses which supply 
knowledge and training that have a direct bearing upon ad- 
vancement and efficiency in a given occupation; and (5) 
elementary and grammar school studies for adults who need 
such instruction for practical purposes. 

During the early years of the work the Division provided 
traveling instructors who met groups of correspondence-study 
students at regular intervals. This method was employed 
particularly in the development of vocational courses in in- 
dustrial plants. Employers recognized the value of this train- 
ing and cooperated with the Division by furnishing class 
rooms, allowing the men time from employment for class pur- 
poses, and paying part or all of the fees. This type of voca- 
tional instruction developed rapidly up to the time of the 
passage of the vocational school law in 1911. After the law 
was passed the University Extension field instructional force 
cooperated in the larger cities with the local vocational school 
boards in establishing the work under the law. Since then 
it has been the policy of the Division to leave the apprentice 
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and mystery about them which all other varieties of halls have 
lacked completely. The university campus has been a hal- 
lowed place when compared with other places where people 
congregate and work and play together. The men and women 
who have taught the young idea how to shoot in colleges and 
universities have had different ways of thinking and acting 
from the men and women in the world. The university student 
has lived and deported himself differently from persons of his 
own age who are engaged in other pursuits; he has enjoyed a 
certain prestige to which others could not attain. There has 
been general agreement among students themselves that they 
are a distinguished and favored group. Their consciousness of 
their difference and superiority has been ill-concealed, as a rule, 
when they have moved among their fellows beyond the boun- 
daries of the university campus. 


College Faculties Kept Aloof from Industry and Commerce. 
Speaking generally, colleges and universities have fostered the 
tradition that life within their walls is of a different sort from 
that which is found in the factory or shop or store or office. 
College faculties have kept aloof from industry and commerce, 
maintaining by assumption if not by assertion that their work 
is intellectual and spiritual while other occupations have been 
materialistic. The literature, songs and ceremonies of the col- 
leges have perpetuated, and do still perpetuate, the tradition 
that higher educational institutions should dwell apart from the 
every-day activities, strivings, and recreations of people; even 
the raiment of college groups has served to distinguish their 
members from those who have toiled in the world or who have 
pursued pleasure in its various forms. 

The universities, as a rule, have not regarded approvingly any 
institutions or individuals who have abandoned these academic 
traditions. University teachers have been expected to confine 
their activities to their classrooms or laboratories, and to im- 
part the truth in their respective fields to the elite few who 
were favored by fortune so that they could devote some years 
to the pursuit of knowledge, uninfluenced by the sordid mate- 
rialism of the world. A university teacher who would have 
gone into busy places where men and women labored for the pur- 
pose of teaching the workers therein would have been looked upon 
as an academic heretic or apostate who had forsaken academic 
ideals and had yielded to the call of commercialism. The same 
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attitude has been manifested toward an institution that showed 
interest in the daily life of men beyond the boundaries of its 
campus, and had endeavored to carry knowledge out to the 
‘“eommon’’ people where they lived and worked and had 
adapted it to their needs and their capacity for assimilation. 
Not even religious prescription has been more binding upon indi- 
viduals and institutions than has this academic tradition, and 
it had until very recently quite effectively prevented any de- 
parture from the conventional program of university life and 
activities. 


Traditions Tend to Outlast Their Usefulness. It is probably 
true that every tradition that holds particular groups to certain 
lines of belief and activity has proved of service in some way 
and so it has survived, though it may be that traditions tend to 
outlast their usefulness because they do not change as rapidly 
as the conditions to which they relate are modified. In respect 
to the academic traditions in question: they have undoubtedly 
helped to make it possible for universities to exist and to dis- 
seminate knowledge. There was a time, of course, a few cen- 
turies back, when there were no centers devoted to the task of 
winnowing truth from error and giving voice to the former and 
suppressing the latter. In those times the people learned what 
had been discovered by experience and this was transmitted by 
word of mouth from father to son. In such circumstances, in- 
dividuals do not pursue knowledge; all they are concerned 
about is to get along from moment to moment with as little dis- 
comfort and as much ease as possible. 


Means of Conserving Knowledge Needed. But when men be- 
gan to examine the constitution and behavior of the unknown 
world and amass accurate data concerning it, they saw that it 
would be necessary to develop some appropriate means of con- 
serving the knowledge they were accumulating and of trans- 
mitting it to those members of the rising generation who were 
capable of assimilating it. In order that accurate knowledge 
might be secured, it was necessary that those who were engaged 
in discovering it should devote themselves with an eye single 
to their calling. It was necessary that they should forsake the 
world and all its seductions, that they should take a vow to 
resist forever the temptations to self-indulgence or the pursuit 
of material goods and enjoyments. When a man entered the 
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scholastic world it was imperative that he should feel that he 
must leave the heedless, self-seeking, sensual world behind him 
and thenceforward he must breathe a different atmosphere, 
think different thoughts, and live in a different way from his 
fellows. It was necessary, also, that those who came to assimi- 
late the knowledge that was being discovered, organized, and 
treasured in the university should abandon the interests and 
pursuits of their former life and of people in general, so that 
they could give themselves wholeheartedly and devotedly to 
the pursuit of knowledge. 


The Universities Repositories of Knowledge. The tradition 
that the university community was and should be set apart from 
the rest of the world served to lead its members to put material- 
istic ends and sensuous pleasures out of their lives and devote 
themselves sacrificially to the discovery of new knowledge and 
to its impartation to the oncoming generations. The university 
community, by building up mental barriers to protect itself from 
invasion by commercial and ephemeral interests and values, car- 
ried forward the torch of learning; it gathered knowledge 
wherever it could be discovered, and treasured it for future gen- 
erations; so the university became the sole repository of knowl- 
edge already discovered and the principal medium for the ex- 
ploration of unknown regions in nature and human life. If the 
academic atmosphere had not been invested with a romance and 
idealism which made it different from the atmosphere of the 
market place or the factory it could not have enticed youth to 
its halls; and even if it had enticed them it could not have re- 
tained their allegiance for any considerable period. 


The Original Aim of the Universities Lost Sight Of. But the 
academic tradition, in the form in which it has persisted, has 
extended beyond its period of greatest usefulness. Organized 
knowledge in every field of human interest and endeavor has 
accumulated and is still accumulating in the universities at an 
extraordinary rate. As a consequence, there is treasured in 
the universities knowledge with which most of the people in the 
world are utterly unacquainted and from which they gain no 
profit whatsoever. The original aim of those who established 
centers for discovering and disseminating knowledge, which 
later developed into various types of institutions of learning, 
especially the universities, was that organized knowledge would 
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be utilized by people to promote their welfare—to increase hap- 
piness and eliminate distress due to lack of understanding of 
the laws which govern human well-being; to remove fear and 
superstition; to increase the harmonies and reduce the dis- 
harmonies in one’s environment; and especially to develop un- 
derstanding and good will among men, to the end that they 
might live together in peace and cooperation instead of in com- 
petition and conflict. 


Lack of Missionary Spirit. But as the stores of organized 
knowledge became greatly augmented in the universities, the 
original aim of disseminating it for the benefit of mankind was 
abandoned in a measure, and in its place was substituted the 
aim of conveying knowledge to a few of the socially and finan- 
cially elite for their personal adornment and improvement. The 
students who came to the universities did not come in the spirit 
of missionaries, with a view to gaining knowledge so that they 
could carry it out to the people who could not come to academic 
halls and acquire it at first hand for themselves, so much as 
they came for the purpose of adding to their social prestige so 
that they might be distinguished above their fellows. The aca- 
demic tradition then took on another characteristic: it exalted 
Culture above everything else in human life. One who had 
gained culture was set above his fellows and was entitled to 
their special regard. And culture meant the absorption of the 
learning that was stored up in the university—in its libraries, 
laboratories, and the memories of its instructors. The searcher 
after knowledge in the university assumed a wholly receptive 
attitude toward it; he sat in a lecture hall and wrote down in 
his notebook what the instructor told him and then memorized 
it; or he went to the library and hunted out the passages in 
various books to which his teacher referred and memorized 
these; or he repaired to the laboratory and repeated perform- 
ances with apparatus or chemicals that he had observed his in- 
structor perform. The aim in all these activities was to amass 


by mnemonic learning the knowledge that was treasured in the 
universities. 


The Universities for the Favored Few. This function of the 
universities and this attitude of students harmonized quite well 
with a social order in which a few favored persons—favored in- 
tellectually or economically—assumed to be superior to their 
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fellows and expected obeisance and service from the mass of 
mankind. When society was stratified into high and low classes, 
the universities helped to preserve the stratification. The lower 
nineteen-twentieths of mankind could not have the leisure to 
come to academic halls to acquire the learning stored up therein, 
and even if they had the leisure they would not have the eapac- 
ity—according to the academic tradition—to acquire knowl- 
edge. The knowledge which the universities had accumulated 
was suitable only for those whom nature had favored or upon 
whom fortune had smiled. Following this aim, it was not nec- 
essary or desirable that the universities should participate in 
the interests and activities of the common crowd. No wonder 
that the academic community frowned upon the individual who 
would go into the market place or the factory and tell what he 
knew that might be of interest or practical help to the toilers 
he found there. It is still less to be wondered at that those 
steeped in the academic tradition should regard with disfavor 
any, institution that would scale the academic walls and mingle 
among men and convey to them the organized knowledge that 
would be adapted to their comprehension and needs. 


Tue New Recime INAUGURATED BY THE UNIVERSITY OF 
‘WISCONSIN 


State Universities Followed Traditions of Non-State Univer- 
sities. But the university tradition is changing, and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has been chiefly responsible for initiating 
and promoting the change. One might suppose that state uni- 
versities would have always recognized their obligations to the 
commonwealths that mothered them and made their existence 
possible ; but this is not the case. The state universities in their 
early history followed the traditions and programs of the earlier 
non-state universities. It is true that they publicly proclaimed 
their interest in and devotion to the welfare of the people in 
their respective communities; but the organization and conduct 
of their work did not justify their declarations or fulfill their 
promises. They confined their activities strictly within the 
boundaries of their respective campuses. They regarded knowl- 
edge just as the older universities had done and as some of them 
still do—that it should be utilized to confer ‘‘culture’’ upon 
those who pursue it, to ‘‘liberalize their minds,”’ to ‘“broaden 
their horizon,’’ to ‘‘make them citizens of the universe,’’ and so 
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on ad libitum. Everyone is probably familiar with the remark 
—it has been widely quoted—of one of our most distinguished 
American literary men, that a university should be a place 
where one can not learn anything that has any relation to the 
needs of daily life. The state universities, like their non-state 
sisters, met quite fully this ideal of a university in their early 
period, even though they were founded upon the basis of grants 
of land by the government for the purpose of disseminating 
useful knowledge among the people. 


The University of Wisconsin First to Recognize Value of 
Applied Science. The University of Wisconsin, in common with 
all the other state universities, carried on during the first dec- 
ades of its career according to the prevailing tradition; but 
earlier than its sister universities, it conceived the idea that a 
university should serve the people of the commonwealth which 
gave it birth and made its continued existence possible. One of 
its earliest and most distinguished presidents, John Bascom, fre- 
quently expressed the view that a state university should, ac- 
cording to its resources, minister to the needs of the common- 
wealth that sustained it. President Chamberlin departed from 
the accepted academic policy that the university should be con- 
cerned only with ‘‘pure’’ science. He maintained that ‘‘ap- 
plied”’ science should receive equal attention. From the time 
of President Chamberlin’s administration until the present day, 
the University of Wisconsin has given as prominent a place to 
applied knowledge in every field as it has to pure or detached 
learning which is not sensitive to the situations and circum- 
stances of men in their daily undertakings. 

The view that it is just as dignified and scholarly for a univer- 
sity to devote itself to applied as to unapplied science received 
tremendous impetus when Charles R. Van Hise came to the 
presidency of the university. From the first year of his admin- 
istration up to the present hour, the university has devoted as 
much of its energy and its resources to the investigation of ap- 
plied as of pure science in every field; and science is here used 
in the large sense to denote every phase of organized knowledge, 
whether this be in economies, in education, in engineering, in 
agriculture, in domestic science, in medicine, or in any other 
field. It is well within the facts to say that the University of 
Wisconsin was thus the first university definitely, conspicuously, 
and whole-heartedly to recognize the value of applied science 
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and to give it a place in its curriculum equal to that occupied 
by theoretical knowledge in any and every field. 


The Campus as Broad as the State. It was inevitable that the 
belief in the value of applied science should lead the University 
of Wisconsin to scale its academic walls and to carry organized 
knowledge out to the people wherever they were engaged, 
whether on the farm, in the home, in the shop, in the store, or 
in the legislative halls. In investigating science in its applica- 
tions, investigators had to be concerned with the things that 
people were interested in, with the tasks they were trying to 
achieve, with the obstacles they were encountering in increasing 
the pleasures and diminishing the pains of daily life—in short, 
with all human activities, difficulties, and needs. This is the 
program upon which the university entered positively and 
effectively about thirty years ago. It began to go out about the 
state wherever people were dealing with the problems they 
could not solve satisfactorily, and it set to work to investigate 
these problems and bring to their solution whatever had been 
discovered regarding them. Students in increasing numbers 
came to the campus at Madison and learned what they could of 
applied as well as pure science in laboratories and demonstra- 
tion rooms, and they went back home after graduation and 
sought to make use of what they had gained at the university in 
solving problems of daily life. But the university community 
rapidly expanded far out beyond the boundaries of the Madison 
campus. In less than a decade after the university entered 
upon its program of carrying knowledge to the people accord- 
ing to their needs, men began to say that the campus of the uni- 
versity was as broad as the state. Classes in the remotest cor- 
ners of the state began to study many of the same subjects that 
were studied at Madison, and with substantially the same re- 
sults. 


SpEcIAL SERVICE OF THE UNIVERSITY TO THE F'ARMERS 
OF THE STATE 


Little Demand for Agricultural Education. Having indicated 
in a general way how the university serves the state, we should 
now trace in some detail how this service has grown up in re- 
sponse to special needs and conditions. And, first of all, the 
assistance which the university is rendering the farmers of the 
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state should be mentioned. Agricultural education in Wiscon- 
sin, as in most states, had its origin primarily in federal legisla- 
tion. During the stress of the Civil War in 1862, President Lin- 
coln signed the Morrill bill, which provided for instruction in 
agriculture and mechanic arts in the several states. This was 
the foundation of the so-called Land Grant College develop- 
ment, which in most states took the form of development of 
engineering colleges. There was little demand for agricultural 
education in those times. 

Wisconsin fortunately applied the proceeds of the Morrill 
grant to the development of work at the state university, in- 
stead of establishing a separate land grant institution, as many 
states did. University work in agriculture was offered in the 
seventies, but only one student received his B. S. degree prior 
to 1880. From then until 1900, only thirteen more students 
completed the ‘‘Long Course’’ (four-year course) in agricul- 
ture. Farmers did not then believe in the necessity of educa- 
tion for farming; what was good enough for their fathers was 
good enough for them. The few students who completed a 
course readily found employment in the then rapidly developing 
agricultural colleges that were being established under the 
terms of the Morrill bill. But the regular academic course in 
agriculture at the university did not make much headway until 
late in the nineties. 


Origin of the Short Course. Wisconsin was the first univer- 
sity to organize a new type of agricultural instruction. Colonel 
William F’, Vilas and Judge Keyes, then regents of the univer- 
sity, saw the desirability of devising some type of agricultural 
education that would meet the real needs of the farmers of that 
time. The agricultural work which was then being carried for- 
ward under the auspices of the university was confined for the 
most part to the Experiment Station, which was organized in 
1881. Colonel Vilas laid before Professors Henry and Armsby, 
who then made up the entire agricultural faculty of the univer- 
sity, his plans for a brief course of instruction that could be 
given to the farm boys during the winter months. No univer- 
sity had ever attempted up to this time to accept agricultural 
students without adequate high school training for entrance to 
the university and give them less than four full collegiate years 
of instruction. 
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In those days Wisconsin farmers were struggling to master 
their financial problems. Chinch bugs and low prices for wheat 
had plunged almost every farmer into debt. The farmer secured 
his help largely by requiring all the members of his own family 
to work. It was exceedingly difficult, therefore, for a father to 
allow a son to leave the farm for a period long enough to secure 
a college education. In view of these conditions, Colonel Vilas 
concluded that a course might be arranged which should be given 
during the winter months when farm work was slack, and which 
would be open to all farm boys, regardless of their scholastic 
qualifications for entrance to the university. Such an audacious 
educational proposal violated all academic tradition. No uni- 
versity had ever had the temerity to try such a radical measure. 
Farmers were apathetic and some of them positively hostile 
toward efforts to provide academic instruction for their sons. 
But Vilas and Keyes made it appear very desirable to the then 
existing agricultural staff that such a course should be tried; 
and so the Short Course in Agriculture at Wisconsin was in- 
augurated, although it was ridiculed by the academicians as 
beneath the dignity of the university, and it was even laughed 
at by the farmers themselves. 


R. A. Moore, the ‘‘Daddy of the Short Course.’’ In the win- 
ter of 1885, nineteen young men registered for the twelve weeks’ 
course. The following year the enrollment declined somewhat. 
For several years the destiny of the course was uncertain; but 
finally Professor Henry secured the services of R. A. Moore, 
then county superintendent of schools in Kewaunee county, to 
take charge of the course and spend his entire time in presenting 
the merits of this work to the farmers of the state. Under the 
guidance of Moore, who came to be known as the ‘‘Daddy of the 
Short Course,’’ the work developed in a remarkable way. It 
was made definitely and positively practical, and related par- 
ticularly to those problems that directly concerned Wisconsin 
farm conditions. The newly-developed knowledge acquired in 
the Experiment Station was applied wherever possible. Soon 
the Short Course became so securely established and so valu- 
able that its influence throughout the state in agricultural devel- 
opment became recognized. Over six thousand students have 
completed the Short Course to date, and most of them have gone 
back to Wisconsin farms to apply what they gained at the uni- 
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versity ; ninety per cent of the graduates are engaged in some 
phase of agricultural work, and over eighty per cent of them are 
living on Wisconsin farms. The rural leadership of Wisconsin 
is in a very large measure in the hands of the graduates of this 
course; and they are also active in public service in various 
ways. The course has been extended to thirty weeks, being 
given during two winters of fifteen weeks each, and in 1922 a 
third winter of optional work was added; so that it is now pos- 
sible for Wisconsin farmers to secure a fairly adequate agricul- 
tural education during the winter months when farm operations 
are not pressing. 


Agricultural Experiment Association. In order to dissemi- 
nate in the most rapid and efficient manner the results of re- 
search work dealing with problems of farming, the Wisconsin 
Experiment Association was organized in 1901. Graduates of 
the Short Course and those who attended the Farmers’ Courses 
were given the opportunity to secure small quantities of the 
pedigreed grains that had been developed at the Experiment 
Station, in order to try them out under the conditions in various 
localities. This widespread distribution, made possible through 
the cooperation of the thousands of young farmers who have 
studied at the university, has resulted in completely transform- 
ing the character and quality of the seed grains grown in the 
state; so that Wisconsin has now attained the proud position of 
leading producer in the Union of pedigreed varieties of grain. 
Not only has this resulted in the displacement of the mongrel 
and mixed grains, grasses, and forage crops formerly grown, 
but the production of surplus quantities of pedigreed varieties 
has led to the rapid development of an export business which 
now amounts to several millions of dollars annually. 


The Dairy School. Another educational experiment made by 
the university which has been of great value to the state was the 
development of vocational education for dairy manufacturers. 
In 1890, the discovery of the Babcock test was made. The 
cream separator was just then coming into use. It was neces- 
sary to train factory operators to use these methods effectively 
and the university organized the first dairy school in America 
in the winter of 1890. During the first year two students en- 
rolled in the course; but the following year over seventy stu- 
dents from eight states and from Canada were in attendance. 
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In 1892, Hiram Smith Hall, the present dairy building, was 
occupied. This was the first building in America that was 
erected specifically for the training of dairy factory operators. 
Wisconsin’s dominance in dairy enterprise led naturally to a 
rapid development of this work, and every winter hundreds of 
young men have received their training in the different branches 
of dairy manufacture. A large number of the several thousand 
factories in this state in which butter and cheese are made have 
had their factory operators trained at the Wisconsin Dairy 
School, as well as many hundreds from outside states. 


The Experiment Station, Farmers’ Institutes and County 
Agricultural Agent. Even before agricultural education had 
gained any secure foothold in Wisconsin, efforts were made to 
increase agricultural knowledge through inquiry and research. 
In 1881, an appropriation of $4,000 was made for investigations 
on amber cane, a variety of sorghum which then gave promise 
of being a source of sugar supply for the state. Experiment 
work was extended the next year to the ensilage of fodders. In 
1883, following a recommendation of Governor Jeremiah M. 
Rusk, the Wisconsin Experiment Station was organized by a 
grant from the legislature. Experimental work was therefore 
well under way when the federal movement finally took effect 
in 1887 through the passage of the Hatch Act, which gave $15,- 
000 of federal money to each of the states for the prosecution of 
research along agricultural lines. This sum was later supple- 
mented by the Adams Act, in 1896, which added $15,000 per 
annum more for each state. 

The results of research conducted by the experiment station 
were carried directly to the farmers through the development 
of the Farmers’ Institutes, which were started in 1885 as a 
pioneer movement. These community meetings were conducted 
under the auspices of the university for the purpose of enabling 
the staff of the Experiment Station to be of direct service to 
farmers in their own localities. From these meager beginnings 
in extending agricultural knowledge has now grown the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, which is the most highly-organized 
movement for the dissemination of agricultural information in 
the world. In 1912 the plan was inaugurated of placing a rep- 
resentative of the agricultural college of the university as a 
resident representative in a county, where he could work di- 
rectly and personally with the farmers in his section. The work 
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was first begun in Oneida county in February, 1911. The suc- 
cess of this new movement was marked from the beginning. 
The legislature, recognizing its importance, increased the 
amount of state help rapidly, until now it is possible for every 
county to have its ‘‘county agent”’ if it desires. The work in 
agricultural extension not only proved of very great value in 
agricultural education, but served as a model for the university 
to follow in similar work in other fields of activity. The devel- 
opment of university extension on a broad scale, such as was 
begun by the university in 1907, was due in no small measure 
to the model which had been set by the agricultural college in 
the development of its work with the farmers of the state. 


A New Type or EXTENSION 


Activities of Frank Hutchins. University Extension, as it is 
now understood at the university, was established in 1892. Pre- 
vious to this time, members of the faculty had given lectures to 
groups away from the campus. During the period 1892 to 1906, 
extension work consisted chiefly of lectures, either given singly 
or in a course series. During the later years of this period, 
there was a growing consciousness on the part of some persons 
who were active in educational and social movements in the 
state, of the possibilities of making the resources of the univer- 
sity more generally available to the people. Preeminent among 
these was Frank A. Hutchins, who was a man of unusual per- 
spective of both brain and heart. Very few, even of his con- 
temporaries, were or are fully aware of the extent to which 
his farseeing vision and tireless zeal for humanitarian better- 
ment were responsible for measures which in recent decades 
of the state’s history have come to be known as the ‘‘ Wiscon- 
sin idea.’? With the aid of associates who could move legisla- 
tures, secure financial support, and organize and establish in- 
stitutions, Mr. Hutchins set in motion the forces which finally 
led to the opening of the great park system of the state; the 
founding of the Traveling and the Legislative Reference Li- 
braries ; a widespread reorganization of the small town library ; 
the establishment of the Anti-tuberculosis and other state 
health work; and the organization of University Extension 


which is now an accepted feature of the State Educational 
System. 
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In the early history of University Extension when the lec- 
ture-class as imported from England was its sole feature, Mr. 
Hutchins enlisted the interest of Mr. Henry E. Legler and of 
Dr. Charles McCarthy in the making of an inquiry into the 
work done in the state by commercial correspondence-study 
schools. This survey disclosed the fact that many thousands 
of persons, who desired the opportunity to take directed 
courses of study at home, were enrolled in these schools. No- 
tably was this true in Milwaukee, where representatives of the 
International Correspondence School alone secured large num- 
bers yearly of both working and leisure-class men and women. 
It was discovered also that professors in the University of Wis- 
consin were writing lessons and correcting assignments for 
these very schools, while a sum approximating a million dol- 
lars a year was sent out of the state to commercial institutions. 
Several outstanding conclusions were drawn from the data de- 
rived by Mr. Hutchins in his investigation of correspondence 
schools operating in Wisconsin. First, it was evident that 
among the citizens of the state a demand existed for vocational 
and cultural homestudy education; second, that existing educa- 
tional institutions of the state were equipped (presumably) to 
supply this service; and third, by inference, that better service 
at a lower cost could (and should) be offered to the people as 
an extension of the established public educational opportu- 
nities. At the same time, it was quite clear that the large sums 
then being attracted away from the state should by some 
promptly-devised means be diverted to home use. 


Van Hise’s Slogan, ‘‘Service to the Commonwealth.’’ In the 
meantime, in 1903, Charles R. Van Hise had become president 
of the University. Dr. Van Hise adopted as the slogan of the 
Institution ‘‘Service to the Commonwealth,’’ a slogan which 
may be regarded as having approached its highest realization 
in University extension. As already indicated, Agricultural 
Extension at the time of Mr. Van Hise’s accession had already 
been recognized as a legitimate university function. When the 
possibility of a further step in the same direction by the exten- 
sion of other departments of university work was brought to 
his attention, President Van Hise was not slow to grasp the 
full significance of such an undertaking. His scientific train- 
ing, his knowledge of the wide usefulness to the people at large 
of much that belonged to university studies and university re- 
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searches, his experience in the administration of a department, 
together with his liberal interpretation of the duty of a state 
institution to the public, enabled him to envisage and finally 
to execute the projected departure from traditional University 
practice. 


The First Appropriation for University Extension. In 1905, 
the matter was brought to the legislature with the result that 
$20,000 annually for the biennium was appropriated for Uni- 
versity Extension. In 1906, the work was reorganized, and 
correspondence-study was added to its original service. With 
this step, renewed life became apparent in the then almost 
extinct experiment in the extension of university teaching. Up 
to this time, a faculty committee had administered the work. 
An acting director was now appointed; and in the following 
year Dean Louis E. Reber was placed at the head of Extension 
work, and from that time to the present this work has de- 
veloped in a way that has amazed educational men as well as 
laymen, both at home and abroad. 

On the first day of November, 1906, the first correspondence- 
study registration was taken by the University of Wisconsin. 
On July 1, 1908, less than two years later, the registrations 
numbered 1,040. Of this number, about one-third were en- 
rolled for courses of study of university grade, taken in the 
main for credit; a small number were pursuing courses of ad- 
vanced grade, while approximately two-thirds were pursuing 
vocational subjects. The vocational registrants included 
chiefly shop men and other industrial employes, but the range 
of service was wide, even at this early period; and clerks, sales- 
men, bankers, and others from commercial occupations were 
among those enrolled. 


Two Hundred Correspondence Courses Offered. Two hun- 
dred courses were offered by correspondence-study at this 
time, and thirty-five departments of the University were repre- 
sented. The methods adopted were similar to those of the 
typical commercial correspondence school, with the difference 
that a closer supervision of the work was maintained. 

The steady growth and encouraging demand for state-wide 
university service seemed to justify rapid expansion of the 
Extension work, and in 1908 there was added to the lecture and 
the correspondence-study departments, a third department, 
relating to debating and public discussion, and a fourth de- 
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partment, which included a service so comprehensive and 
varied that it was called the Department of General Informa- 
tion and Welfare. 

In less than a year after this work was undertaken by the 
university, eighty-four high schools were enrolled and receiv- 
ing aid, while experienced speakers, practiced debaters, and 
many societies of adults in the state were making use of the 
service. 


ForMAL UNIVERSITY WorkK AVAILABLE TO THE PEOPLE 


Formal and Informal University Extension. In due course, 
University Extension came to be classified under two main 
heads, designated as formal and informal. For convenience in 
reviewing the progress of the work, these terms will be used in 
describing, first, the teaching or ‘‘formal’’ service of Univer- 
sity Extension, consecutive—fixed as to content though inflex- 
ible in method—controlled by restrictions similar to those oper- 
ating in the administration of residence instruction and includ- 
ing, in the main, instruction by correspondence-study. and 
extra-mural day and night classes. And, second, the widely 
varied ‘‘informal’’ work, which departs from traditional edu- 
cational methods and gives an organized but highly flexible 
service which exacts no further prerequisite than the stipula- 
tion that the needs of the people shall be met and that univer- 
sity standards shall not be degraded. 


One Hundred Thousand Taking Correspondence Courses. 
The formal work of University Extension, as noted heretofore, 
was begun in November, 1906, when the first student was 
registered in a correspondence-study course. The one hundred 
thousand mark in registrations was reached in August, 1924. 
These eighteen years have brought about many significant de- 
velopments in the extension of the university teaching. 

The first correspondence-study courses were prepared and 
the teaching conducted by residence instructors on a fee basis. 
Tt was soon found that in order to meet standardized require- 
ments in extra-mural teaching, special teachers must be secured 
who would give their entire time and thought to the work. As 
a result of the adoption of this policy, the Extension Division 
gradually acquired a separate faculty so that today practi- 
cally all the courses, for which any great demand exists, are 
conducted by full-time extension teachers. 
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It was recognized from the beginning that a field organiza- 
tion is essential in order satisfactorily to make known the op- 
portunities which the university offers to the people of the 
state, and to assist in making extension instruction effective. 
Accordingly, the state was laid out in districts and district 
offices were opened as rapidly as circumstances, for the most 
part financial, permitted. The first district office was opened 
in 1908 at Milwaukee and the second at Oshkosh in 1909. As 
the work progressed, offices were opened at Superior, La 
Crosse, Wausau, and Eau Claire. The Madison office served as 
the headquarters for one district, so that the state was divided 
into seven districts with an office centrally located in each 
district and with a representative in charge assisted by one 
or more field organizers. 


Types of Courses Offered. The following types of courses 
are now conducted by the Extension Division: (1) Regular 
university studies which may, under approved conditions, be 
taken for credit toward a degree; (2) advanced courses de- 
signed to help graduates and others already in professional or 
practical life to keep in touch with the advancement in sci- 
ence and other fields of knowledge; (3) high school and 
preparatory subjects; (4) vocational courses which supply 
knowledge and training that have a direct bearing upon ad- 
vancement and efficiency in a given occupation; and (5) 
elementary and grammar school studies for adults who need 
such instruction for practical purposes. 

During the early years of the work the Division provided 
traveling instructors who met groups of correspondence-study 
students at regular intervals. This method was employed 
particularly in the development of vocational courses in in- 
dustrial plants. Employers recognized the value of this train- 
ing and cooperated with the Division by furnishing class 
rooms, allowing the men time from employment for class pur- 
poses, and paying part or all of the fees. This type of voca- 
tional instruction developed rapidly up to the time of the 
passage of the vocational school law in 1911. After the law 
was passed the University Extension field instructional force 
cooperated in the larger cities with the local vocational school 
boards in establishing the work under the law. Since then 
it has been the policy of the Division to leave the apprentice 
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and vocational work to the vocational schools, except when 
asked by the local school authorities to give assistance. 


Extenpina UNIversity AssIsTANCE To ALL THE PEOPLE 
ACCORDING TO THEIR NEEDS 


Departments and Bureaus. In respect to the ‘‘informal’’ 
work of University Extension, it is possible to do no more 
than mention the most important of its activities. So much 
of its service is adapted to the need of the moment or arises 
from a combination of conditions and circumstances peculiar 
to a locality, that not infrequently its value, though unques- 
tioned, is intangible and difficult to classify. This work as 
now conducted includes the departments and bureaus of Lec- 
tures, Debating and Public Discussion, Health, Municipal In- 
formation, Community Development, Visual Instruction, Post- 
Graduate Medical Extension, and Industrial Relations. The 
people of every community in the state are helped year after 
year by one or more of these agencies of the Extension Divi- 
sion. 


Lyceum Courses and Community Clubs. In 1909-10 the 
Division added a service of lyceum and entertainment courses 
for schools, community clubs, and similar organizations. This 
work has grown rapidly. Recent reports show that 1,027 en- 
gagements are booked annually. That this service meets a 
real need, particularly in rural communities, is shown by the 
fact that the same communities continue year after year to 
schedule courses. This service is conducted by the University 
on a cost basis. 


Debating and Public Discussion. The Department of De- 
bating and Public Discussion has rightly taken an important 
place as a competent source to which the people of the state 
may turn for information on current topics. The aim of the 
work is to arouse and stimulate among all classes of people 
an intelligent and active interest in social, economic, and 
political questions. To this end, the department has built 
up a ‘‘package library’’ loan service, which has grown from 
its small but thriving beginning made at the time when Mr. 
Hutchins’ debating clubs were active, into an immense work, 
supplementary to that of libraries and done in cooperation 
with them, or done independently where no libraries exist. 
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A large amount of research is involved in the making of one 
of these packages. The time of a permanent force of experts, 
with the assistance of residence instructors for highly tech- 
nical subjects, is devoted to it. Articles or excerpts are 
gathered from newspapers, periodicals, government docu- 
ments, books, and all available publications, the department 
receiving regularly hundreds of magazines, journals and bul- 
letins and having access to the university and other libraries 
and archives. Since the establishment of the work, over 88,- 
477 packages have been sent out. 


Campaign Against Tuberculosis. An early and highly 
characteristic piece of informal University Extension service 
consisted in the promotion in cooperation with the depart- 
ment of bacteriology in the university of a campaign against 
tuberculosis. In 1907, an exhibit was made and displayed. 
This exhibit told a highly instructive story which required 
little interpretation, even for the illiterate, of the ravages of 
tuberculosis and of possible remedies. An expert demon- 
strator accompanied and supplemented the exhibit by verbal 
comment. Resulting from this effort came the formation of an 
anti-tuberculosis association, which after some years carried 
the work forward independently of the university. 


Municipal Information Bureau. The Municipal Information 
Bureau was established in July, 1909. It aims to do for the mu- 
nicipal officials of the state what the Legislative Reference 
Library does for the members of the legislature and state offi- 
cials. Indeed, the conception of the bureau and the desirability 
of its establishment grew out of the number of requests from 
city officials for information and assistance on municipal prob- 
lems which were annually received by the Legislative Reference 
Department. The purpose of the bureau is to serve as a source 
of authentic data for municipal officials and citizens of the state 
and as a clearing house for information on municipal questions. 
Materials and statistics on city and village government are col- 
lected, files of ordinances and reports kept, and data on the 
practice and experiences of cities throughout the United 
States in the solution of civie problems are gathered. Infor- 
mation on all of these matters is furnished upon request. Re- 
ports, bulletins, and circulars on the more important municipal 
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subjects are published and distributed. In brief, the bureau 
seeks to improve local government in the state by furnishing 
officials with the information required to solve their problems 
properly. From a small beginning the service of the Bureau 
has become state-wide, and it annually serves every city and 
village in the state. 


Social Center Bureau. From 1910 to 1916, a special bureau 
was maintained for civic and social development work. Dur- 
ing these years particular emphasis was placed on the de- 
velopment of the ‘‘social center’’ idea. A large part of the 
informal work of University Extension was begun in connec- 
tion with this movement. The work, it was announced, at- 
tempted wholesomely to enrich neighborhood life by increas- 
ing the common educational and recreational opportunities. 
Greater use of ‘‘the little red schoolhouse’’ was stressed. 

One of the outstanding forms of activity of the social cen- 
ter bureau is the conducting of community institutes, which 
emphasize all welfare interests, including such things as health, 
recreation, and the creation of a community spirit. It aims to 
promote thoughtfulness concerning the great social problems 
of the day, upon the proper solution of which in each com- 
munity depends the future welfare of our country. 

A useful and highly valued offspring of the Civie and Social 
development department is the bureau of Community Musie 
and Drama. Extension service in bringing about a new appre- 
ciation of the value of music as an influence for individual 
and community betterment was started in 1912-14. This has 
been accomplished through community music and also through 
correspondence-study courses in music. The most valuable 
form of singing, from the viewpoint of community welfare, is 
that in which the people themselves participate, either as a 
part of public gatherings or on occasions especially arranged 
when opportunity is given for mass singing of familiar songs. 
There has been a constant and increasing demand for assist- 
ance from the university in community music and drama 
work. Its influence is potent in accomplishing the aims for 
which the earlier department was instituted. 


Bureau of Visual Instruction. Another thriving member of 
the civic and social development family is the Bureau of 
Visual Instruction. In 1913 a small beginning was made in 
the collection and use of equipment for visual instruction but 
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without provision for special workers or funds for its promo- 
tion. The Division now has 175,000 slides and 4,500 reels of 
motion picture films available for distribution. During the 
biennium, 1922-24, 8,200 sets of slides and 33,300 reels of film 
were lent. Over 10,000 bookings were made during 1923-24. 
A total of 1,400 organizations were served. For illustration 
in school work and as an entertainment resource in the social 
programs of small communities, visual instruction has as- 
sumed a place of genuine value and significance. 


Medical Clinics. The legislature of 1917 passed an appro- 
priation for postgraduate medical instruction, the purpose of 
which is to provide physicians residing in a given locality 
with practical demonstrations of the newer methods of 
diagnosing and treating disease. The actual teaching began 
in the fall of 1917. (This work is indorsed by the State 
Medical Society.) A large percentage of the doctors through- 
out the state have attended these clinics. Valuable medical 
films and slides representing the best practice as developed in 
the great hospitals of the world have been acquired for use in 
connection with the work. 


Bureau of Industrial and Commercial Relations. As early 
as 1912 the need was felt for a bureau to be devoted entirely 
to commercial and industrial relations. Such a bureau was 
established in 1916. Men who are equipped to conduct eduea- 
tional work in commercial and industrial affairs must possess 
practical experience in addition to academic qualifications. It 
has been difficult for this reason to secure workers for this 
bureau. Nevertheless, a staff of specialists has given through 
conferences, institutes, classes, and consultation, an unbroken 
state-wide service. 

It has been the policy of the Extension Division to cooperate 
with state and private agencies in the promotion of many 
kinds of informal service. Until the State Conference of 
Social Work secured a paid secretary, a member of the Exten- 
sion staff performed the duties of secretary and the work was 
conducted by the Extension Division as a part of its public 
welfare service. It still cooperates by furnishing office space 
and stenographic help and the time of members of the staff 
to serve on programs, conferences, ete. 

The Extension Division cooperates with the Banker’s Asso- 
ciation in conducting courses for bankers. It works with the 
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State Printers in installing cost systems, and conducting cor- 
respondence-study courses. It has conducted two citizen- 
ship schools for the League of Women Voters; it cooperates 
with the State Parent-Teacher Associations by publishing 
bulletins, furnishing information for programs, lectures, ete. ; 
and also with the Normal Schools, enabling teachers to take 
courses for normal school credit; the State Department of 
Education, County Superintendents, the State Board of 
Health, Vocational Schools, and Labor and other organiza- 
tions. 


Tue UNIVERSITY IN GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 


The efforts of the university to extend and apply the knowl- 
edge it had been garnering and was developing to all the 
interests and activities of the people of the state has not 
always been received with approval and enthusiasm. This 
has been particularly true in respect to the services which it 
has offered to those in charge of governmental affairs. Very 
early in its determination to carry organized knowledge be- 
yond the boundaries of the campus at Madison and put it in 
possession of all to whom it might be of service, it set about 
the task of applying what had been established in the fields 
of political economy, sociology, history, and the like to the im- 
provement of the processes of government. Men who had be- 
come expert in one or another phase of governmental activity 
tendered their services to the officers of the state in the capitol 
at Madison. Legislators who were seeking to establish new 
laws were advised that the resources of the university were 
at their disposal; and commissions that were being established 
to study one or another governmental problem sought help 
from experts in different departments of the university. 

But those who are engaged in politics are not always eager 
to secure accurate knowledge relating to governmental pro- 
cesses; they are more desirous of advancing their own inter- 
ests than of solving the problems confronting them with a 
view to promoting the welfare of the people as a whole. Thus 
it came to pass that politicians resented the activities of the 
university in governmental affairs, principally because the 
service rendered by the university interfered with the designs 
and ambitions of political adventurers. So the phrase was 
coined: ‘‘Are we to have a state University or a university 
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State?’?? The apprehension of those who think and act ac- 
cording to political standards that the university would gain 
undue influence in governmental matters has led to some cur- 
tailment—not complete curtailment by any means—of the 
services of the university to the state in this respect. It is 
probable that politicians have never really been afraid that 
the university would acquire a dominating influence in gov- 
ernmental affairs, only so far as such influence would lead to 
the substitution of scientific for political methods of govern- 
ment. 


Prais—E From Many; Censure From a FEw 


Avoidance of Quack Solutions of Problems. In carrying 
forward its program to extend its services to all the people 
of the state according to its resources, the university con- 
stantly encounters a problem which is extremely troublesome. 
Quite naturally, people want simple and immediate remedies 
for all the difficulties that confront them. There are unfor- 
tunately institutions that gratify this desire of people to se- 
cure a simple and immediate solution of their problems. The 
university is under the necessity constantly of resisting this 
appeal of people for quack solutions of their problems, for it 
cannot go beyond actual scientific fact in the advice that it 
gives to those who seek its counsel. Incessantly problems are 
brought to the university for solution that cannot be solved. 
for the reason that no one knows yet how to solve them. This 
is the reason why the university must always be devoted to 
the investigation as well as to the application of science to 
human affairs. It must disseminate and apply the knowledge 
that is already established; but this knowledge will solve only 
a small part of the problems which people confront every day, 
no matter in what activity they may be engaged. If the uni- 
versity should cease its work of investigation, its usefulness 
as a medium for disseminating and applying knowledge for all 
the people of the state would sooner or later come to and end. 


Commissions to Study the Wisconsin Idea. During the last 
twenty years the University of Wisconsin has been much in 
the public eye because of the activities which have been de- 
scribed in preceding paragraphs. Commissions have come 
from most of the states and from many countries to observe 
at first hand whether, as a matter of fact, the university had 
actually levelled academic walls and was instructing students 
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at their homes throughout the state. These commissions have 
gone back to their various states and have for the most part 
given flattering accounts of what they observed. There have 
been scoffers, however, and there are still some among the 
university groups that hold strictly to the traditional concep- 
tion of the function of the university. 

The institutions that revere the older academic ideals have 
spoken of the University of Wisconsin as a ‘‘cow university,’’ 
for one reason because so much has been accomplished in 
showing dairymen and stockmen how to make one cow as 
profitable as two or three had been before. The voices that 
have been heard in derision are decreasing in number and in 
vociferousness until now one has to listen attentively in order 
to hear them at all. Even the most traditional-minded of the 
colleges and universities have come to recognize that work of 
university dignity and scholarly thoroughness and accuracy 
can be done beyond the boundaries of the university campus, in 
the application of organized knowledge to human affairs of 
every sort. 

Some of the upholders of academic tradition who have come 
to the university in a critical mood have left behind them 
praise and commendation, because they have noted that al- 
though the university has led the way in the application of 
knowledge to all the interests and activities of the people of 
the state, it has, at the same time, kept in the forefront of sci- 
entific progress, so that in the list, recently published, of men 
who are contributing most effectively to the development of 
science, the University of Wisconsin ranks among the first 
four universities in this country. This fact has served effec- 
tually to allay the fears of those conscientious academicians 
who have been afraid that if prominence should be given to 
applied science it would result in the abandonment of the 
pursuit of truth for its own sake. 


The Trinity of Functions of the University. The University 
has a trinity of functions which it is earnestly striving to dis- 
charge—to add constantly to our knowledge of every aspect 
of the world that can be of interest to mankind; to organize 
and impart this knowledge in the most efficient way to stu- 
dents in the halls and laboratories on the campus at Madison; 
and to carry this knowledge out to the people in the state 
where they live and work and to apply it as best it can accord- 
ing to the interests and needs of those whom it serves. 


XXII 


EDUCATIONAL INVESTIGATIONS AND 
SURVEYS 


1. INVESTIGATION BY A SPECIAL LEGISLATIVE COM- 
MITTEE ON EDUCATION 


THE RESOLUTION oF 1909 


In the legislative session of 1909 a ‘‘fight’’ developed between 
the state superintendent and the University of Wisconsin in 
regard to a bill known as the ‘‘ Wehrwein Bill,’’ which recog- 
nized the State Superintendent of Public Instruction as the 
legal head of the educational system of the state, giving him 
exclusive jurisdiction in regard to the official supervision of 
high schools. A county board of education bill reorganizing 
the system of country schools was also considered in this ses- 
sion. 

Late in the session, Senator J. H. Stout, the founder of Stout 
Institute, who had always taken a deep interest in education, 
introduced a resolution in the senate providing for a special 
session of the legislature in January, 1910, and providing fur- 
ther that a committee consisting of three senators and five as- 
semblymen be appointed to whom were to be referred all edu- 
cational bills before the legislature relating to the supervision 
and inspection of schools; that this special committee be em- 
powered to investigate and report upon the advisabilitiy of 
reorganizing the educational system of the state, placing the 
state university, the normal schools, the high schools and all 
other public schools and the state superintendent’s department 
under the general supervision of a board or commission, and 
that the governor be requested to include these subjects in the 
call for a special session. 
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Pusuic HEARINGS 


The assembly concurred in the resolution, a committee, of 
which Senator Stout was made chairman, was organized, and 
public hearings were held in various cities of the state. The 
subjects to be considered at these public hearings were pre- 
pared in the shape of bills and published beforehand. Thus 
ample opportunity was afforded all persons interested to ap- 
pear and present arguments for or against the proposed meas- 
ures. The hearings of the committee were well attended by 
representatives of the various educational interests of the state, 
and a typewritten stenographic report of the arguments was 
filed in the state legislative reference library. 

Upon Senator Stout’s death, which occurred in December, 
1910, Edward W. Le Roy, vice chairman of the committee, be- 
came chairman, and he arranged to have the writer assist the 
committee in the preparation of their report. The report was 
submitted to the governor December 17, 1910. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 


According to this report the committee went on record as 
favoring the Wehrwein Bill, the County Board of Education 
Bill and several other minor educational bills, and urged the 
legislature to enact these bills into laws, since they had been 
duly considered and public opinion appeared to be decidedly 
in favor of the measures. The committee reported against 
the measure eliminating the state board of university regents, 
the state board of normal school regents, and placing the en- 
tire public school system under one state board of education. 

According to the report, the hearings developed the fact that 
there were many important educational questions that de- 
manded careful study and deliberation. For these reasons the 
committee report also recommended the passage of a bill 
creating a commission to codify the school laws and to embody 
recommendations of new laws which would bring the entire 
public school system into harmonious relationship. 

However, the death of Senator Stout and the fact that most 
of the other members of the special legislative committee did 
not stand for re-election to the legislature resulted in the leg- 
islature giving the findings of the committee only passing at- 
tention. The only bill recommended by the committee which 
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was considered by the legislature of 1911 was the county board 
of education bill and that was defeated with a ‘‘whoop,’’ and 
this in spite of the fact that Governor McGovern in his mes- 
sage strongly urged definite legislation to reorganize the pub- 
lic school system, particularly the independent district system. 


2. INVESTIGATIONS MADE BY THE COMMITTEE OF 
FIFTEEN 


CommitTEE APPOINTED BY STATE SUPERINTENDENT C. P. Cary 


Soon after the close of the legislative session of 1911 State 
Superintendent C. P. Cary appointed a committee of fifteen 
men and women to study into rural school conditions. The 
creation of the committee was not authorized by law and its 
members served without compensation and without the reim- 
bursement of traveling expenses. The committee issued a 
printed report in December, 1912. 


RECOMMENDATIONS MADE BY THE COMMITTEE 


The following are some of the more important recommenda- 
tions made by the committee: 

(1) That there be provided a county board of education hav- 
ing powers of general supervision over the schools of the 
county. This board should appoint the county superintendent, 
and furnish his office with the equipment and assistance needed. 

(2) That the consolidation movement should be encouraged 
wherever possible. 

(3) That the area for local school tax levy should be made 
larger thereby equalizing the tax burden. 

(4) That the course of study for the country schools should 
be revised and reorganized in order to better meet the needs 
of the schools in fitting children for life on the farm. 

(5) That after January 1, 1915, all teachers should be re- 
quired to have at least one year of definite professional train- 
ing as preliminary to securing a teacher’s certificate. 

(6) That more state aid should be given the elementary 
schools, the aid granted to be dependent upon the maintenance 
of certain standards. 

(7) That additional help should be provided for the state 
superintendent’s office. 
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STATEMENT BY THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT 


State Superintendent C. P. Cary was not a member of the 
Committee of Fifteen but he wrote a valuable and interesting 
introduction to the report submitted by the committee. The 
following are a few excerpts from the introduction: 


Necessity for Making Country Life Attractive. There are 
many farsighted men who see clearly that we must be alert 
to prevent the degeneracy that has fallen upon country life in 
some of the older sections of our country. Deterioration over 
rural areas is a slow and generally unobserved process. Wis- 
consin is still young and flourishing and our country popula- 
tion is making more or less steady progress. It is of the ut- 
most importance that every good citizen of the state, whether 
a resident of the country or the city, should. devote thought 

and energy to the problem of keeping country life attractive, 

wholesome and progressive. In some portions of our state 
the farms are already falling into the hands of renters with 
short leases, whose self-interest requires not the slow building 
up of the soil but the skimming of the cream from the soil. 
Gradually, one by one, farmers in the older settled portions of 
the state are leaving the land and moving into the city in order 
that their children may secure an education and they them- 
selves have the advantage of more congenial social surround- 
ings. Such changes are to some extent inevitable, but the 
better the social conditions in the country, including schools, 
churches and the like, the less tendency there is for such 
changes to take place. 


Many Country School Problems. There is not one country 
school problem—there are many. They are all easily com- 
prehended, and are understood by all school men who have 
come into vital contact with country life. The most funda- 
mental difficulty of all may be stated as follows: 

With many noteworthy exceptions, it may be said that in a 
given school district there are too many people who support 
the school in their community in a half-hearted way. They do 
not appreciate as fully as they should what it costs in time, 
money, effort, and good will to make the school of vital signifi- 
cance in the life of the community. In such districts there 
are usually a few who greatly desire to improve the local 
school, but they meet with so many discouragements, and are 
so frequently outvoted in their efforts to bring the school to 
the higher level that they often weary in well doing. A united 
community is the prerequisite of a good school. 


The Duty of the State. There can be no question that in a 
democracy it is more in conformity with our ideals and doubt- 
less better in the long run to educate communities up to their 
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duty rather than to compel them by external authority to give 
their children the educational opportunities they need. This 
theory, however, need not be carried to extremes, but may be 
reversed in aggravated cases, since the state is always more 
concerned about the proper education of its young than any 
other one function it has to perform. The duty to see that the 
rising generation is properly educated is fundamental, and in 
the last analysis the responsibility of the state can not be 
shifted. 


38. SURVEY OF THE RURAL SCHOOLS 


Late in 1911 the Wisconsin State Board of Public Affairs ar- 
ranged with the New York Bureau of Municipal Research to 
make a survey of the rural school conditions in Wisconsin. 
The survey was made by S. G. Lindholm, A. N. Farmer, Ed- 
ward A. Fitzpatrick, H. L. Britain and F. S. Staley, under the 
general direction of William H. Allen. 


REPORT ON THE NEEDS OF RURAL SCHOOLS 


The findings of the study were based upon an examination 
of general conditions in over one-third of the counties of the 
state, and upon special investigations in 1381 schools in 13 
counties. The preliminary report on the conditions and needs 
of the rural schools was issued by the State Board of Public 
Affairs in August, 1912. The more important proposed reme- 
dies for improving rural schools, made in the report, were as 
follows: 

(1) That a County Board of Education be elected at the 
general school election, this board to consist of three mem- 
bers to serve six years, and without salaries. The board should 
have the power to appoint the county superintendent and his 
assistants from an approved list made up by the civil service 
commission, to pass upon the consolidation of school districts, 
and to control county schools of agriculture and county train- 
ing schools for teachers. 

(2) That state aid be given to county boards of education 
to assist in the proper maintenance of the office of the county 
superintendent of schools. 


(3) That there be state supervision of the use of school 
money. 
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4. THE NORMAL SCHOOL SURVEY 


At the request of the Board of Normal School Regents the 
State Board of Public Affairs began a cooperative survey of 
the Normal Schools in the fall of 1912. The survey was made 
by A. N. Farmer, the director, who was assisted by Wm. H. 
Allen, 8. G. Lindholm, and Edward A. Fitzpatrick, the presi- 
dents and faculties of the normal schools, J. B. Tanner, ac- 
counting director of the State Board of Public Affairs, and the 
Department of Public Instruction. The State Board of Public 
Affairs transmitted its report to the legislature December 29, 
1914. The following is a brief summary of the report, together 
with the recommendations made: 


RELATION oF NoRMAL ScHOOLS TO EAcH OTHER 


The normal schools of Wisconsin fail to utilize and to de- 
rive benefit to any considerable extent from each other’s ex- 
perience. Each school works independently and frequently 
spends much time and effort upon problems which have been 
or are being successfully solved in other schools. 


Tur BoarD OF REGENTS OF NORMAL SCHOOLS 


As in the case of most administrative boards, the Board of 
Regents of Normal Schools has decided without adequate in- 
formation questions of administration such as detailed appro- 
priations, salary increases, course of study, and many other 
matters vitally affecting normal school work and interests. 
The board recognizes this situation as a defect and has taken 
steps to make available for itself definite information upon 
which to act. 

The emphasis which has been placed too generally on enroll- 
ment in the normal school system has proved a great handicap 
to efficiency in most of the schools. Size and numbers have 
become an end in many normal schools. 


Courses oF STUDY 


College Courses Apt to Create Aristocracy. The college 
course has not been maintained alone for those desiring to do 
college work. Students preparing to teach have been forced 
to take some of these courses. The subject matter taught in 
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the college courses is academic rather than practical. It has 
little if any bearing upon the future teaching problems of the 
normal school student. It is impossible to estimate the harm 
that results from the failure by so many normal school in- 
structors to learn and to give attention to the needs of students 
who are fitting themselves to be teachers of children in the 
elementary schools. The presence of the college course tends 
strongly to create an aristocracy both among members of the 
faculty teaching these courses and among the students tak- 
ing them. 


Courses to Train High School Teachers. Of late years the 
normal schools have been forced to take notice of the fact that 
their graduates, in increasing numbers, were being drawn into 
the high school and administrative field. This has made nec- 
essary the establishment of special courses of training for 
these positions. So long as these courses can be made of dis- 
tinct practical value in themselves without interfering with 
the efficiency of other organized courses, there seems to the 
survey no good reason why they should not be continued. 


Courses to Train Rural School Teachers. The course for 
training teachers for the rural schools should be strengthened. 
Successful teaching in the rural schools requires broader 
scholarship and greater skill than teaching in a grade of a city 
school, but the youngest, most inexperienced and weakest 
teachers are usually found in the rural schools. As soon as 
possible the entrance requirements should demand high school 
graduation. 


Courses Should Meet Needs of Teachers. In the reorgani- 
zation of courses of study for training teachers, the presidents 
should constantly keep in mind that the normal school ecurri- 
cula should be based on public school needs and not on tradi- 
tion and mere professional theory. No subject should be given 
a place in the course of study which does not definitely con- 
tribute to the training of students for their teaching work. 
Mastery of the subject matter to be taught by the teachers 
is of first importance in the training of a teacher. 
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INSTRUCTORS AND INSTRUCTION 


Qualifications of Instructors. Demonstrated skill in teach- 
ing, and a knowledge of the problems of the elementary school 
(and high school) should become the primary requisite in the 
selection of normal school teachers. Preference should be 
given to men and women who are known to be skillful teachers 
and who are in sympathy with the vocational ideals of the 
normal schools. 

Teachers should not be selected chiefly on the basis of their 
academic attainments. It is obvious that a teacher should 
know the subject he is to teach, but that does not necessarily 
mean that to qualify for a position in a normal school requires 
years of post graduate study in his field. Far more important 
is it that the person shall have had a successful teaching ex- 
perience in the elementary schools in order that he may have 
first-hand knowledge of the problems which normal school stu- 
dents must meet when they become teachers. 

A normal school is an institution whose primary function is 
to train teachers. Skill in teaching should be the one ideal 
toward which the students are striving. The kind of teaching 
done by the instructors in the normal school is likely to influ- 
ence the future work of the students far more than the formal 
theories of education they discuss. 


Little Classroom Supervision. There is little evidence of 
supervision of classroom instruction. This is largely due to 
the fact that the presidents are so occupied with administra- 
tive details and problems that their professional duties have 
been neglected. Steps should be taken to relieve the presi- 
dents of routine clerical work so that they may devote them- 
selves to the professional supervision of their schools. 


Much Teaching not Worthy of Emulation. There is much 
teaching in the normal schools of Wisconsin which does not 
tend to make efficient teachers, nor is it worthy of emulation 
by students when they become teachers. Until ability to teach 
becomes the primary consideration in selecting teachers, in 
making salary increases, and in promoting to higher positions, 
the normal schools of Wisconsin cannot hope for the most 
efficient classroom instruction. 
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THe TRAINING SCHOOL 


Great Amount and Variety of Work of Teachers. The ad- 
ministration of some training schools has been neither stable 
nor efficient. The efficiency of the training-school faculty as 
a whole is impaired by the great amount and variety of work 
required of the members. As in the normal department, teach- 
ing in the training school was found to be inexcusably uneven, 
some of it being hopelessly poor while in other cases it was 
notably good. 


Closer Cooperation Between Normal and Training Depart- 
ments. A closer cooperation between normal and training 
departments would very greatly increase the efficiency of the 
normal schools. It is of the highest importance that the theory 
taught in the professional courses in the normal departments 
and the practice in the training schools be harmonized. Just 
so long as so large a proportion of the teachers engaged for 
the normal department do not understand and are not vitally 
interested in the problems of the elementary school, there can 
be no sympathetic and effective cooperation between these two 
main normal school departments. 


Observation. The work in ‘‘observation’’ needs to be sys- 
tematized. A definite course should be worked out by those 
who have the work in charge in the different schools. Under 
present conditions much of the student’s time now devoted to 
“‘observation’’ is of little benefit and is practically wasted. 


Opportunity to Teach in Public Schools. The normal schools 
should provide students an opportunity to teach under condi- 
tions that more nearly approximate those in public schools 
than is possible in the training schools where most of the 
teaching by normal-school students is now done. Actual train- 
ing in teaching now given to students in most of the schools 
is conceded to be far from satisfactory. 

The present movement on the part of normal schools to 
give their students an opportunity to teach in the public schools 
should be encouraged; if necessary special appropriations 
should be made to make possible the extension of this plan to 
all the normal schools. Until this is accomplished adequate 
training in teaching will continue to be impossible. Experi- 
ence has demonstrated that such cooperation between normal 
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schools and public schools when properly carried on is mutu- 
ally beneficial. It is true that the problem is difficult but it is 
not by any means impossible of solution. Failure almost al- 
ways results from the desire of the normal school authorities 
to dominate the public school situations. 


RELATION oF NoRMAL ScHOOLS TO THE PuBLIC ScHOOLS 


The State’s Need for Teachers to be Determined. The most 
urgent need of the normal school system is that the regents 
definitely ascertain the state’s need for teachers, and in coop- 
eration with other state institutions whose business it is to 
train teachers to formulate a comprehensive program for meet- 
ing these needs. Until such information is made currently 
available the institutions whose duty it is to train teachers for 
the public schools of the state can never know just what their 
problems are. Unnecessary duplication is bound to result and 
the state cannot be sure that it will have an adequate supply 
of trained teachers in the fields where they are most needed. 
Neither can it be sure that in some fields the supply will not 
exceed the demand. 


Plan to Determine Adequacy of Normal School Training. 
The board of regents should formulate a plan for determining 
the adequacy or inadequacy of normal school training as shown 
by the quality of service rendered by their graduates in the 
publie schools. The board has made no attempt to test or to 
estimate the teaching efficiency of normal-school graduates. 
At present no one has sufficient data upon which to base a fair 
judgment. In view of the fact that there is general criticism 
of the product of the normal schools by superintendents and 
supervising principals, it is important to find out the extent to 
which such criticisms are justified. 


Follow-up System. The normal schools as yet have not ren- 
dered to the public schools in full degree the largest and most 
definite service which they should and can render. The expe- 
rience and ability of normal school instructors are not capital- 
ized in helping the graduates already at work by inspection of 
their schools, and by helpful suggestions to the teachers through 
meetings, conferences, bureau correspondence and preparation 


of bulletins. 
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Such field and extension work is also of greatest benefit to 
the faculty members engaged in such work. It brings them 
into close and sympathetic relationship with public school 
needs and problems. Effective work for the normal schools is 
impossible when the teaching force is unacquainted with actual 
school conditions. 


Extension Work. Each normal school should definitely pian 
extension work in its territory. This should include post- 
graduate training for its graduates, and opportunities for all 
schools and all teachers within the school’s sphere of influ- 
ence to learn from the normal school the best methods and 
most effective devices for doing school work. 


Normal Schools as Leaders. The normal schools should or- 
ganize to take the lead in the solution of pressing educational 
problems confronting the public schools of the state, more es- 
pecially the problems of the elementary school. The public 
schools are in a state of unrest. It is charged that school 
results are not commensurate with their cost. There is a gen- 
eral feeling that courses of study are wasteful of time and 
energy; that nonessentials are crowding out the essentials. 
These and many other problems require the best efforts of pro- 
fessional school people everywhere. The success of the pub- 
lic schools depends upon their solution. The normal schools 
should have a large part in their study and solution. 


5. THE UNIVERSITY SURVEY 


THE PURPOSE OF THE SURVEY 


A survey of the University of Wisconsin was conducted dur- 
ing the year 1913-14 by the State Board of Public Affairs. The 
board engaged the services of W. H. Allen of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research, New York City, and E. C. Bronson of the 
University of North Carolina to conduct the survey and to 
make detailed investigations along certain lines. Nine men 
and women representatives of various state organizations co- 
operated and assisted in the survey, and the university re- 
gents, university board of visitors, faculty, and business man- 
ager rendered valuable services by preparing and submitting 
to the board data requested, and supplying all information to 
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make available the details of administration and instruction in 
all schools and colleges, and departments. 

The report of the Board of Public Affairs was made to the 
legislature December 29, 1914. There is appended to the re- 
port the detailed reports of the directors of the survey as sub- 
mitted to the board, together with comments on these reports 
by a committee of the faculty of the university. The com- 
bined reports make an octavo volume of nearly a thousand 
pages. 

The following is a brief summary of findings of selected 
parts of the report made by the Board of Public Affairs to the 
legislature, as based on the report of W. H. Allen: 


ReseEARCH WorK AND ITs SUPERVISION 


Untrammelled Investigation. Wisconsin has fostered in its 
university freedom in research and in thought. The state has 
come to recognize the necessity of delegating the burden of 
making careful study of matters affecting the general welfare 
to the university. Many substantial benefits have resulted 
from such studies. Important discoveries in the field of engi- 
neering, growing out of studies relating to water power, ma- 
chinery, iron alloys, concrete construction, gas engines, etc., 
have opened new opportunities in various industries. Experi- 
ments in agriculture have made available for cultivation mil- 
lions of acres of hitherto unproductive swamp and sand lands, 
have increased the yield per acre of many grains, have ex- 
tended the corn belt of Wisconsin to the shores of Lake Su- 
perior and have made possible the development of a dairy in- 
dustry producing $100,000,000 annually. 

In the opinion of this board the state should encourage un- 
trammelled investigation in any field of knowledge in which 
the investigator may be equipped to work. It should draw no 
lines and set no limits to hamper the earnest seeker after truth. 


Research Work to Refiect Honest Effort. However, there is 
evidence tending to show that some few forget their responsi- 
bilities and use the sincere and earnest work done by the many 
as a cloak for indolence. To prevent this it is necessary that 
every member of the faculty be held to the same degree of ac- 
countability. Each man engaged in research work must be 
always ready to demonstrate to his colleagues the possibilities 
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of his subjects. He should be able to give some indication of 
a due degree of progress. And he must satisfy his colleagues 
and superior officers as to the earnestness and faithfulness of 
his work. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


The University of Wisconsin has performed a large and 
splendid service. Established by the state and maintained at 
public expense, its laboratories, its libraries, and its faculty 
have been sources of information for those attempting the 
solution of important social and community problems. 

Conflict of interest and opinion naturally begets misunder- 
standing and misrepresentation. In such crises it is the duty 
of the state to defend freedom of investigation, freedom of 
instruction, and freedom of opinion and expression in its uni- 
versity to the end that academic freedom may not be an 
empty phrase, but shall be a living fact, 


GRADUATE WORK 


In the graduate school, the university not only promotes the 
education and training of the students, but its work here, more 
than in any other department, is expected to contribute to the 
sum of human knowledge. This is a field in which the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has won distinction. To refuse to offer 
graduate work, it seems to this board, would be to deny an 
obligation which undoubtedly rests upon the university. 


PracticaAL Fisetp Work 


The need of a system of training students through contact 
with problems already has been recognized by the university 
in the requirements of field experience in many activities. 
This board recommends that field work be provided in all pos- 
sible courses to the end that the student who is to learn to do 
by actual doing may have the inspiration and incentive which 


come from the consciousness that what he is doing is of prac- 
tical value. 


OvuTsipE Work or Proressors 


Attention has been called to the practice of permitting 
members of the faculty to do outside work for pay. Mani- 
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festly this is a matter to be determined by the university au- 
thorities. Information has come to this board tending to 
show that some few members of the faculty have taken un- 
warranted advantage of the opportunity offered them for out- 
side work and that their service to the university has been im- 
paired through a division of their interest. In the opinion of 
this board this is a matter for the attention of the university 
authorities and can be so regulated as to eliminate the few 
abuses without depriving the institution of the many benefits 
which naturally result from keeping department heads and 
professors in touch with the practical problems as well as the 
theories of a subject. 


SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 


The tradition that it is not consistent with the dignity of 
instructors of university rank to be closely supervised does 
not justify, in the judgment of this board, what is in some in- 
stances an almost entire absence of supervision in classroom 
work. It is necessary that the work of the different depart- 
ments and instructors be correlated, that uniform standards 
of scholarship be maintained, and that unity of purposes and 
ideals be achieved. It is impossible to accomplish these ends 
without adequate supervision. 


Non-RESIDENT STUDENTS 


Broad liberality is the spirit of universities of large pur- 
poses. We owe much to other universities and to men and 
institutions of all times and of all countries. No spirit of nar- 
row provincialism, therefore, should characterize the policy 
of this state in dealing with other states, universities or citi- 
zens. Many sons and daughters of Wisconsin citizens are at- 
tending universities and colleges in other states on equal or 
nearly equal terms with resident students. 

The atmosphere in a university is created and influenced by 
the character of the men and women composing the student 
body, as well as by the ability of those who compose the 
faculty. Therefore, it is the policy of universities generally 
to use all honorable means to attract students from all parts 
of the world. 
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University’s Portion oF EpucaTIoNAL Moneys 


Complaint has been made that the university is receiving a 
larger proportion of moneys expended for educational pur- 
poses than is warranted when the number availing themselves 
of the university education is considered. In the opinion of 
this board, the proportionate expenditure for the university, 
temporarily increased during the ten years when new build- 
ings were being constructed and additional lands were being 
acquired, is not a cause for alarm. The university now has 
acquired practically all the land that will be needed for a 
generation or more, and when the buildings now asked for by 
the university are completed, the more expensive needs for 
the next several years will have been met. 


JUNIOR CoLLEGES NEEDED 


Junior Collese Work in High Schools. A university educa- 
tion is now accessible to only a small percentage of the youth 
of Wisconsin. Statistics for 1914 show that only 15 per cent 
of the graduates of the high schools of the state enter the uni- 
versity. A study of the attendance showed that 35 per cent 
of the students came from Dane County, and nearly 50 per 
cent of the students came from homes within a radius of 50 
miles of Madison, while less than 20 per cent from places 
101 or more miles from Madison. 

These facts emphasize the need for making the first two 
years of a college course available to a greater number of 
high school graduates. In the opinion of the board the first 
two years of work can be done in connection with high schools 
advantageously located at various centers of the state. 


Benefits to Be Derived. The one great result of the adop- 
tion of some such plan as is here recommended would be the 
making of the first two years of a college course available to 
a much larger number of high school graduates. This unques- 
tionably would prepare a greatly increased number for mem- 
bership in the junior class at the university and naturally 
would result in carrying a’much larger percentage of high 
school graduates through a full university course. 
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High Schools Not Simply Preparatory Schools. For repre- 
sentatives of the university to visit and inspect high schools 
of the state is desirable. It helps the university keep in touch 
with state needs. It checks up the efficiency of the univer- 
sity in its training of high school teachers, and it gives an 
opportunity for the university to supervise the work of its 
graduates who are teaching in the high schools. Such visita- 
tion constitutes what might be called continuation school 
work for teachers. It also makes it possible for the university 
to make helpful suggestions to all high school teachers. There 
has been, however, much complaint against the system. 

High schools have other functions than that of merely pre- 
paring graduates for entrance to the university. A majority 
of those who leave high school go directly into some business 
or other occupation. Only a small minority of high school 
graduates enter the university or take other college work. 
Therefore, in the opinion of this board the curriculum of each 
high school should be adapted to the needs of the students in 
its community. 


Inspection to Improve Instruction. University inspection 
for the sole purpose of improving the quality of instruction in 
the subjects each community decides to place in its high school 
is helpful and should be continued. 


Foreign LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS 


Importance of Foreign Languages. Foreign languages are 
of increasing importance in the university curriculum, owing 
to the expanding social and economic international relations. 
Their cultural qualities long have been recognized. But in 
considering the question of foreign language requirements, 
the university should take into consideration the fact that it 
is supported by the state and that educational policies and 
practice should be adjusted to meet the reasonable demands 
of the people as a whole. 


Degrees to be Issued Without Requiring Foreign Language. 
In the opinion of the board, it is neither right nor wise for the 
state absolutely to deny persons, qualified in other respects, 
the right to enter the university and pursue regular courses 
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leading to graduation simply because they do not possess and 
do not wish to acquire, or who because of their surroundings 
have been unable to acquire such knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages as now is required. In the opinion of this board a 
state university should provide regular courses leading to 
graduation and degrees without foreign language require- 
ments of any kind. 


Stupent Contact witH Strong MEN 


Complaint has been made that many students are denied 
contact with the strong men of the university faculty. In- 
vestigation has shown that in certain subjects freshmen and 
sophomores do not come in frequent contact with the men 
under whom they are to do the advanced work of the junior 
and senior years. The Board of Public Affairs urges that 
these conditions be considered by the university authorities 
to the end that some plan be provided for bringing under- 
classmen into more frequent contact with the strong men of 
the faculty in all departments. 


Size or CLASSES 


The investigation shows a large number of regular classes 
to have a membership of ten or less as follows: 


First Semester 1914-15 


HE, bh Peennerer tee meno ora te iden ae ter Ae | 45 classes 
DeITVOML OCT Sita cicey est at a ns ec ae 35 classes 
Sa Wh OW DELS pis. ss seco -cataae ace eet a, oll eee oe ee 41 classes 
AA Wi OYA DOTS reo canescens 35 classes 


5 and under (including those already mentioned)..209 classes 
10 and under (including those already mentioned) ..382 classes 


The policy of maintaining classes of the size indicated 
should be continued if such are fully justified upon investiga- 
tion. Reports should be made by the president each semester 
to the regents upon the number of small classes and the de- 
partments in which they are maintained. 


THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


The Activities of the Farmer. The farmer must produce, 
and he must sell his product. Agricultural colleges have in 
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the past directed their energy almost exclusively to the prob- 
lems of production. They have been engaged in research 
work and in training students to judge and to improve soils, 
seeds and live stock; to plow, to sow, to cultivate, to harvest; 
to build barns, silos and warehouses in which to store and care 
for farm products—all of which are essential and of prime 
importance. 


Instruction in Distribution. Important as these questions 
are, however, they touch only one phase of farm life, for 
abundant production without efficient marketing will net the 
farmer inadequate returns. It seems to the board that the 
Wisconsin agricultural college has been too much absorbed in 
production and, relatively speaking, has neglected distribu- 
tion and the business side of farm management. This board 
recommends that the activities of the agricultural college be 
still further extended to include adequate instruction in dis- 
tribution as well as in production. 


University EXTENSION 


No work performed by the University of Wisconsin is more 
distinetly its own than that of carrying education into every 
community in the state. This work should be continued and 
broadened, not only in the so-called scholastic branches but 
also in lines of social and civic welfare and in efforts to assist 
farmers and other workers in the analysis and solution of 
their problems. This board urges particularly such expansion 
as will aid in making country life profitable, and also pleasur- 
able, attractive and interesting, not only to adults but also to 
the young, who require social advantages, 


DoRMITORIES 


Living conditions in Madison, because of the restricted area 
of land available for building purposes, are such that the 
housing of students at reasonable rates is a pressing problem. 
The demand for commons and dormitories has been insistent 
for many years. It is the recommendation of the board that 
the erection of these buildings be considered in the future 
building plans of the university and given precedence. 

2 
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Posrrion Heip py UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


That the administration of the university has been of a su- 
perior order is evidenced by the position it holds both in the 
state and nation. Yet it is important that the state should 
critically examine its university. Its ideals are changing, its 
utility is brought in question by new and changed conditions 
of society, and there is demand for new departures and new 
methods to meet new needs. A study of ‘‘the efficiency of 
teaching and educational methods’’ is herewith presented to 
the end that the university may be made to serve more com- 
pletely present and future needs of a great and growing com- 
monwealth. The State of Wisconsin stands upon the thres- 
hold of a new era. It looks hopefully and confidently into the 
future. And in this future, as in the past, the university can 
and will play a vital part, 


6. A TEACHER-TRAINING CONFERENCE 


CONFERENCE CALLED BY THE BoarD oF NoRMAL SCHOOL REGENTS 


In May, 1915, there was held at Madison under the auspices 
of the Board of Normal School Regents a conference of city 
superintendents, principals of high schools, and presidents of 
normal schools, which virtually amounted to a survey of the 
normal schools. It was denominated by one of the superin- 
tendents as both a unique and important event in the history 
of education in Wisconsin, since it was the first time that the 
body of school men who work with the graduates of the nor- 
mal schools were called into a conference to discuss their 
strength and weakness with the view of improving the work 
of these teacher-training institutions. The expenses of all in 


attendance were defrayed by the Board of Normal School 
Regents. 


PURPOSE OF THE CONFERENCE 


The meeting was called to order by Theodore Kronshage, 
president of the board. In a very frank statement he declared 
that the board of regents and the presidents of the normal 
schools were anxious to confer with the superintendents and 
principals to learn what the product of the normal schools was 
doing in the field, from the men and women who are the final 
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judges of the product. He declared that the one definite 
object which the board had had in mind for years was to im- 
prove the professional training of teachers in the normal 
schools, and that with this purpose in mind the board had 
during the previous year established in each of the normal 
schools departments for the training of primary, grammar and 
high school teachers, thus putting the training of elementary 
and high school teachers on the same professional basis as 
that of teachers of special work, such as kindergarten work, 
domestic science, industrial arts, ete. 

He urged all superintendents and principals in this ‘‘sur- 
vey’’ to be perfectly frank in passing criticisms upon the 
work of the normal schools, and declared that unless there 
was objection stenographers would take down what they had 
to say with the understanding that opportunity would be 
given them to edit the record after it was written out. This 
would make it possible for the board to get what educators 
eall their ‘‘reaction’’ in this matter in cold, hard type and 
thus have the full benefit of it. 


QuEsTIONS DiscussED 


The questions discussed by the conference, copies of which 
had been supplied the superintendents and principals before 
the meeting, were as follows: 

(1) How should the subject matter and the instruction in 
the normal schools be readjusted so that the teachers going 
into the public schools may be better prepared to do the work 
required of them? 

(2) What should be the purpose and character of the 
courses given at the summer sessions of the normal schools? 

(3) Should provision be made for giving northeastern Wis- 
consin normal school facilities, say, in the next four or six 
years, thus completing the system of normal schools in the 
state? 

Superintendent Burton E. Nelson acted as chairman of the 
conference. The conference was in session two days and one 
evening, and was characterized by the freest and frankest 
discussions of the fundamental work of the normal schools 
that could well be imagined. However, each speaker, while 
possibly criticizing the work of these institutions in some par- 
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ticular, as a rule, offered constructive suggestions to correct 
weaknesses pointed out by him. 


CRITICISMS AND SUGGESTIONS 


The more important criticisms and suggestions made by 
members of the conference upon which there was a fair de- 
gree of unanimity were as follows: 


Normal School Instructors. Every teacher in a normal 
school should concern himself directly with the training of 
teachers, not merely from the academic but also from the pro- 
fessional standpoint, and no subject in the courses for the 
training of teachers should be considered from the college 
standpoint. 

There are too many instructors who know little or nothing 
about public school problems, and who, not having taught in 
elementary schools themselves, are not in sympathy with 
elementary school problems. Instructors also as a rule intro- 
duce too much lecture work and hence do not teach in a man- 
ner to be imitated or emulated by the young teachers going 
out to teach in the public schools. Since the best assistance 
that can be given prospective teachers is to have them ‘‘sit 
under a master of the art of teaching’’ all the teachers of a 
normal school, but particularly the teachers in the model 
schools, should be as nearly perfect as ‘‘the imperfections of 
humanity allow them to be.”’ 

Apparently the instructors in the normal schools are not 
sufficiently supervised by the presidents as to their methods 
of instruction. 


Specialized Training. The board of normal school regents 
is to be commended for adopting the plan of training teachers 
specifically for the primary, grammar and high school grades. 

“‘This,’? as one superintendent remarked, ‘‘may result in 
graduates addressing fewer applications to us like the fol- 
lowing: ‘Knowing that you have a vacancy in the first grade 
I hereby apply for that position, but if by chance that is filled 
I am willing to take any position in the grades or the high 
school.’ ”’ 

This new plan narrows the field of preparation thus giving 
students an opportunity of increasing their technique of 
teaching. However, an effort should be made to induce more 
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students to qualify for grammar grade positions and for the 
teaching of music under the direction of a supervisor of 
music. 


Admission and Graduation. Greater care should be exer- 
cised in the matter of admission of students to the normal 
schools. Superintendents and principals should come to the 
assistance of the normal schools by advising students strong 
in scholarship and personality to attend a normal school and 
by dissuading students lacking in these qualities from attend- 
ing a normal school. On the other hand, if students do not 
give promise of becoming good teachers after the first half 
year or so, justice to the children of the state and to the 
students themselves would seem to demand that they be asked 
to withdraw from the normal schools. 


Opinion of Graduates. Graduates of the normal schools 
quite uniformly declare they are taught to do one thing in the 
methods classes and are required to do quite a different thing 
in their practice teaching in the model schools. They also 
declare that the conditions in the model schools do not suffi- 
ciently approximate the conditions in the public schools and 
that as a result a student who has had only eight or ten 
pupils in a class in a model school finds it difficult to know 
what to do when she is confronted with 40 or 50 pupils in a 
room in a public school. 


Responsibility of Superintendents and Principals. Super- 
intendents and principals have no right to assume that the 
graduates of normal schools should be first class teachers 
‘‘the minute they are graduated.’’ The normal schools can- 
not turn out a finished product. There is a large burden rest- 
ing upon the superintendent or principal in developing these 
‘‘apprentice teachers’’ into good teachers. No teacher can 
become an artist at teaching except as she learns the art of 
teaching by actual teaching under helpful guidance and 
supervision. 


Summer Schools. The summer normal school should not 
simply or largely be a school to enable teachers to obtain 
third, second or first grade certificates, or a place in which 
high school students can make up studies in which they have 
failed, It should offer an opportunity for professional im- 
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provement to the teachers in service which will at the same 
time advance them on the way to the completion of a normal 
school course. The summer school should be limited to about 
six weeks. 


Normal Schools in Northeastern Wisconsin. Northeastern 
Wisconsin, which is now without the facilities of a normal 
school, constitutes a territory greater in area than New Hamp- 
shire. The board of regents of normal schools should urge 
the legislature to make provision for one if not two normal 
schools in that section of the state. However, the legislature 
should not cripple the present plants by refusing them ade- 
quate appropriations for salaries and equipment. 


7. A STUDY OF TEACHER TRAINING 


A very careful and searching investigation covering the en- 
tire field of teacher training in Wisconsin was begun in 1917 by 
B. R. Buckingham, secretary of the State Board of Education. 
The report was submitted to the state board in two typewritten 
volumes, in 1919, sometime after Mr. Buckingham had severed 
his connection with the board. Unfortunately for the educa- 
tional interests of the state the exhaustive, scholarly and con- 
vincing report was never published. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


One System of Teacher Training. The problem of the train- 
ing of teachers for the public schools of the state is one prob- 
lem and some sort of unified control of all the teacher-training 
institutions should be introduced. On questions of general 
policy and of relationships between the types of training of- 
fered at different institutions, an authority having the total 
responsibility of teacher training in Wisconsin should act. 


Four Year Courses in Normal Schools. Appropriate legisla- 
tion should be passed requiring four years of collegiate work 
or its equivalent on the part of newly-appointed high school 
teachers. There should be organized at two of the state nor- 
mal schools four-year courses for the training of high school 
teachers in general subjects. These schools should be author- 
ized to confer a baccalaureate degree in education. This rec- 
ommendation is made because of the very evident failure on 
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the part of the existing institutions to meet the demand. A 
college of education at the university even if established on a 
broad and generous foundation, could not meet the needs of 
high schools in remote parts of the state. On the other hand, 
strong courses cannot be maintained at each of the normal 
schools. The schools selected to train high school teachers 
should have practice high schools. 

Teachers trained in the four-year course for high school 
teachers should be eligible to teach in senior high schools. In 
addition there should be three-year courses designed specifi- 
eally for junior high school teachers. 


Training of Teachers of Special Subjects. Instead of offer- 
ing courses for training teachers of special subjects in a num- 
ber of different institutions, the policy of the state should be 
to concentrate the training of special teachers in one or two 
institutions. Three- and four-year courses should be given. 


College of Education at the University of Wisconsin. A col- 
lege of education should be organized at the University of 
Wisconsin under the direction of a dean. This college of edu- 
cation should be equipped and financed in such a way as to 
rank among the best in the country. It should train super- 
visors, high school teachers, and teachers for teacher-training 
institutions. Facilities should be offered for graduate study 
equal to those offered anywhere in the country. 


County Training Schools and Teacher Training Departments 
in High Schools. The system of county training schools has 
proved costly, but it is capable of providing a longer and bet- 
ter training than can the high school training classes. Unlike 
the high school, it is dedicated to a single purpose, namely the 
training of teachers. Moreover, the present Wisconsin statutes 
and the whole trend of modern requirements emphasize a 
length of training which cannot easily be provided under high 
school conditions. It is recommended, therefore, that the sys- 
tem of county-training schools be developed as the chief source 
of supply of rural school teachers. They should be well 
equipped and they should be definitely under state control 
and direction. They should not be multiplied but should in- 
elude contiguous counties in their districts when expansion is 
advisable. They should have access to the rural schools for 
purposes of practice teaching and observation. 
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College Courses in Normal Schools. The so-called ‘‘college 
courses’’ and all courses not offered to students intending to 
become teachers should be discontinued in the teacher-training 
institutions. 


No Extension of Teacher-Training Institutions. No exten- 
sion in the number of teacher-training institutions should be 
made, except in the case of the secondary training schools. 
The emphasis should be on the development and financial sup- 
port of existing institutions. 


Practice Teaching Facilities. Appropriate legislation should 
be passed requiring cities and school districts to offer practice 
facilities where such facilities are needed. The best results 
will be obtained when one or more schools in a city or district 
are placed under the sole management of the training insti- 
tution, the city or district paying the average cost per pupil 
in similar localities. The instruction afforded to the children 
should be required to be fully equal in amount and quality to 
that formerly furnished by the city or district. 


Establishment of Standards. An important step in the ef- 
fective organization of the business of teacher training should 
consist in the establishment of standards through securing ex- 
act knowledge of conditions. We must analyze school teach- 
ing into types of service which are really different, ascertain 
the number of teachers needed in each type, the amount of 
training they should have, the salaries which will insure the 
desirable kinds of teaching skill, the amount of unavoidable 
loss between training schools and the public schools, and the 
consequent number of graduates required to equip the public 
schools. 


Rule-of-Thumb Method of Training Teachers. The teacher- 
training business, so far as state administration is concerned, 
is being run by rule of thumb. Exact knowledge will show up 
its weaknesses and reveal its strength. Precise and long con- 
tinued study will more highly perfect the operation of this 
tremendously important function of the state. Another ele- 
ment of business is ‘‘division of labor.’’ It consists in fitting 
the right kind of people to the right kind of positions. ‘‘In- 
centive’’ is another word in the vocabulary of efficiency. 
Against it we may first write the words ‘‘good salaries’’—and 
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then “‘security of tenure’’ and ‘‘adequate pensions.’’ Mini- 
mum salaries for each type of service based upon the standard 
of living which teachers are expected to have, the length of 
their training, and the abilities they are required to possess— 
salaries which will not only meet immediate needs but also pro- 
vide a reasonable opportunity to save—salaries which by suc- 
cessive increments will be an incentive to continuance in service 
and to improvement while in service—these are the needs of the 
hour. 


8. THE SURVEY OF THE VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


A survey of the Vocational School System of the state was 
begun in December, 1920, by the State Board of Education, 
at the request of the State Board of Vocational Education. 
State Superintendent John Callahan, then director of voeca- 
tional education, in making the request said, ‘‘We have asked 
for this study in order that we may know all the facts, bad as 
well as good, weak as well as strong, on the theory that the 
people we can least afford to deceive are ourselves.’’ The 
survey was made under the immediate direction of Edward A. 
Fitzpatrick, secretary of the state board of education, assisted 
by Jennie MeMullin Turner. 

During the first few years of the administration of these 
vocational or continuation schools there appeared to be a lack 
of harmony between the state department of education and 
the state board of vocational education. The vocational edu- 
cation law was amended in 1917 and under this act the voca- 
tional schools were placed definitely under the State Board 
of Vocational Education. The following is a brief summary 
of the report: 


(1) STATE SUPERVISION OF VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Selling the Idea of Vocational Education. Up to 1921 the 
problems of organization and administration, as distinct from 
supervision, had been uppermost. There were in this year 
forty-eight vocational schools in the state in various stages of 
development. These new schools began their work without 
any standardized course of study or textbooks and, due to the 
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fact that there was no general program for these schools and 
no general policy on the various problems of local administra- 
tion, the supervision of the schools took on the character more 
or less of first aid. 

State supervision before 1921 was very effective in what 
might be called ‘‘selling the idea of vocational education”’ to 
the local community. However, definite surveys of communi- 
ties did not precede the organization of schools, with the re- 
sult that the local organization work was left largely to the 
local director and the local board of vocational education. 


The Policy of Cooperation Established. The Director of 
Vocational Education was elected State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in the spring of 1921. Since he assumed office, 
on the third of July, 1921, he has put into effect the policy of 
cooperation, and the State Board of Vocational Education and 
the State Superintendent of Schools are working together for 
the best interests of all the children of the state. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


State Policies Needed. The state board of vocational educa- 
tion should devote its meetings to comprehensive planning 
and the building up of definite state policies in the large field 
within its jurisdiction. It should stress its educational super- 
visory functions more than its administrative functions. The 
state courses of study should be developed more fully than the 
present courses, and in making such courses of study, the board 
should aim to secure the active cooperation of the teachers in 
the continuation schools. 

The state supervisors should make their suggestions, com- 
ments, and constructive criticism a matter of record and file 
with the local officer and the local board. 


Function of State Supervisors. The staff of state super- 
visors should direct their attention to the fundamental condi- 
tions of school administration, particularly the administrative 
agency, namely, the director. His method of supervision, of 
providing continued training for teachers, his program, his 
methods of utilizing teachers and developing courses of study, 
and improving methods, should be the special interest of the 
state supervisors. 
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Special Supervisors. The benefits of special supervision 
should be given to the localities. Some beginnings in this 
work have already been effected by the election of a state 
supervisor of agricultural education and a state supervisor of 
home economics. 


(2) LOCAL BOARDS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Term of Office. The local board of industrial education 
should be known as ‘‘The Continuation School Board.’’ In 
cities of ten thousand population, or over, the continuation 
school board should consist of seven members and in cities of 
less than ten thousand population, of five members as at pres- 
ent. In cities of ten thousand population or more the term 
of office on the continuation school board should be three years 
with the annual expiration of the term of office of one employer 
and one employee. In cities of less than ten thousand popu- 
lation the term of office should be, as at present, two years, 
with the annual expiration of the term of office of one em- 
ployer and one employee. 


Advice of Labor and Employer Organizations. The Voca- 
tional School Law should be amended along the lines of the 
attorney general’s opinion with reference to the meaning of 
the terms ‘‘employee’’ and ‘‘employer,’’ and the local ap- 
pointing authority should seek the advice and suggestions of 
local labor and employer organizations or associations, before 
making appointments to the local continuation school board. 
Local labor and employer organizations should keep in touch 
with the representatives on the continuation school board, 
furnish suggestions and seek from the members of the board 
an account of their stewardship. 


(3) FINANCING CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


The Local Tax. The original continuation school law gave 
to the local boards of industrial education the power to tax 
up to one-half mill, and the common council was required to 
include the amount in the tax roll. In a number of cities this 
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amount of tax has been inadequate for the purposes of the 
continuation schools, and in some cases city councils have been 
willing to increase this amount. In the special session of the 
legislature in 1919 the local tax for the continuation schools 
was increased to one and one-half mills. 


Teachers’ Salaries Basis of State Aid, Under the act of 1911 
state aid was distributed to the cities on the basis of one-half 
of the amount actually expended in each vocational school, 
evening school, or commercial school during the preceding 
year, but not more than $3,000 to any one school in any one 
year. The legislature of 1921 made teachers’ salaries the only 
basis of state aid. Under the Smith-Hughes law, Federal aid 
is extended to vocational schools. This amounts to some 
$20,000 annually, but this aid is subject to progressive increases 
annually. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


At least 10 per cent of the amount of the income tax returned 
to the community should be dedicated to vocational education. 


(4) FUNDAMENTALS OF THE COURSE OF STUDY 


CHAoTIC CONDITION oF CouRSES oF STUDY 


The course of study in the vocational schools of this state is 
in a chaotic condition. In many schools, for some subjects, 
there is no course of study whatever, for others there are 
mere outlines of processes to be learned in trade subjects or 
outlines of lessons without much content. There is evidently 
a lack of clear understanding as to the nature of the course 
of study. 

The critical situation which children have to face immediately 
on their entrance into industry, makes necessary special efforts 
to prepare them for adequate economic self-support. From 
this point of view, therefore, it is highly desirable that at the 
center of the continuation school curriculum there should be 
the processes and problems of modern education. The schools, 
instead of being dominated by the educational motive, have 
been dominated by the industrial motive. The result is merely 
more skilled workmen instead of better citizens in an industrial 
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society. Education has been directed too much to manipulative 
skill and too little to educational results. However, continua- 
tion education has exactly the same problems as general educa- 
tion and is directed to the same result, namely, the education of 
a human being to greater personal, social and industrial effi- 
ciency. The difference is in the emphasis placed on the indus- 
trial materials of instruction. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Course of Study Should Provide for Differences of Capacity 
in Children. School experience has shown that any group of 
children exhibit wide range of intellectual capacity. As a mat- 
ter of common sense the course of study should provide for 
this difference of capacity of children ina group. The course of 
study presumes effective classification of children. 

In the vocational school, time does not permit to any great 
extent of the organization of the course of study on the basis 
of minimum essentials for the whole group with the opportu- 
nity of enrichment of material for the brighter children. This 
latter provision must be made by directed study by school 
authorities of the wider content at home. 


The Assembly Period. The daily assembly period should be- 
come a feature of every continuation school. It should be used 
for singing, debates and other pupil activities, as well as for 
bringing pupils into touch with the men and women from out- 
side who have valuable information for them. 

The health of the working child and his physical fitness for 
work should be given as much consideration as the health of 
the university student and his physical fitness for study. 


Courses in Science, English and Civics. The continuation 
school should offer strong courses in science. General science 
should be given to all in the first year as a basis for vocational 
guidance, and for intelligent citizenship. Teachers of English 
should work out a three-year course in English based upon their 
experience. Teachers of English should correlate their work 
with that of all other departments. For the teaching of civics, 
teachers must be secured who have been trained primarily, not 
in domestic science or a trade, but in the political, social, and 
economic institutions of our country, and their historical back- 
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ground. Wherever possible, boys and girls should be brought 
together for this study of the common problems of citizenship. 


Vocational Choice. The foundation for vocational choice 
must be laid throughout the elementary school period. The 
pupil’s choice of subjects in the continuation school should be 
aided by a survey course during the first year which will ac- 
quaint him with the nature and purpose of all the work offered 
in the school. 


Training Every Girl Should Have. Every girl should have 
training in home making, including the elements of food and 
clothing, household management, child care and training, and 
every girl who takes a trade or business course should be given 
an opportunity to take subjects such as elementary economics, 
business organization and management, which will increase her 
business intelligence, and assist her to promotion in the indus- 
trial and business world. This should be supplemented by 
training for intelligent citizenship. 


(5) THE TEACHER PROBLEM 
Teachers in the continuation schools of Wisconsin are not 
certificated. There is no state list of qualified teachers from 
which the local boards can choose. The only restrictions upon 
the local boards are the power of the state board to withhold 
approval in individual cases, and the standards agreed upon be- 
tween the federal and the state boards of vocational education. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Standards to Be Set Up. Standards for teachers’ qualifica- 
tions should be set up which will recognize: 

(a) The desirability of some industrial experience for all 
continuation school teachers and of thorough trade training for 
trade teachers, as against or in addition to simply a desultory 
industrial experience. 

(b) The desirability of a broad general education and of some 
systematic teacher training for all teachers in the continuation 
school. 

The salary schedule should take these qualifications into con- 
sideration. It should encourage teachers to continue their 
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school preparation and their general preparation through con- 
tinued industrial experience and constant contact with in- 
dustry. 


Advisory Committee of Teachers. An advisory committee of 
teachers, directors and local board members should be created 
to assist the state board of vocational education in working out 
suitable standards of qualifications, and to suggest salary ad- 
justments adapted to securing or retaining teachers who possess 
the qualifications. 


(6) THE DIRECTOR 


A “‘Job’’ for a Big Man. Obviously the work of organizing 
the part-time schools and of starting and developing vocational 
education to meet the needs of developing industry is a ‘‘job for 
a big man.’’ It requires some one who can win and hold the 
confidence of both employers and employees, and who can secure 
their cooperation and the benefit of their knowledge and their 
point of view in building up courses which will make the school 
of undoubted value to the individual and to industry. It needs 
some one who can select the right kind of teachers; some one 
who is capable of judging their knowledge and ability in the 
line of work they have to teach, and their power to inspire pupils 
with a desire to go on improving themselves. 


The Director and Teachers in Touch with Local Conditions. 
The contact between directors and employers and such repre- 
sentative employee groups as can be reached through labor or- 
ganizations is not always as close and as helpful as it might be. 
But the director cannot keep up all the contact necessary. The 
teacher must be in contact with employee opinion as well as em- 
ployer opinion. It is only thus that we can be sure that he will 
not make of the school a little sideshow which he is running to 
suit himself in a corner of the city, segregated from all the 
currents of life and industry. 


Misconception of Work by Some Directors. The director may 
say that it is not his fault if his teachers are not alive to the 
possibilities of their work. It is his fault. One of his main 
duties is to keep them alive to it—to retain only such teachers 
as he can bring to see that they cannot be a law unto themselves, 
but that a part of their job is to know at first hand industry, and 
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the men who run it and the ideas which these have concerning 
what he can do to make his school worth the time and money 
spent upon it. 

There are a few directors who misconceive their work, or who, 
at any rate, see only one side of it. There are directors, for ex- 
ample, who are interested chiefly in administration and pub- 
licity. They overlook almost entirely their educational function 
of wise choice of teachers, of inspiring and encouraging the 
teachers, of being a teacher among teachers. 

Leadership in the continuation school is not going to be a 
“‘job’”’ for a transformed manual training teacher. It is a posi- 
tion for a person who is sensitive to the new attitude in indus- 
trial relations, who has a high sense of the social opportunity of 
education, and a consecrated sense of duty to the boys and girls 
who are compelled to go to the continuation school and to every- 
body in the community who feels the need for more education, 
which is not met by the regularly established educational agen- 
cies. 


9. ASTUDY OF TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


A Stare Program or TEACHER TRAINING 


During the year 1922-23 C. J. Anderson, assistant state su- 
perintendent, made a comprehensive and thorough study of the 
status and the training of teachers in Wisconsin. The report 
was issued by State Superintendent John Callahan in bulletin 
form and contains much valuable and up-to-date information 
concerning the subjects which were investigated. The follow- 
ing is a summary of the recommendations made in the report, 
which will be found suggestive as a basis for a state teachers’ 
training program. 


Education a State Function. Education is a state function, 
and one of the greatest concerns of the state is a high standard 
of education for its future citizens. Public school teachers are 
servants of the state and as such their training, qualifications, 
certification, minimum salary, ete., should be regulated by the 
state in the interests of the educational welfare of the children. 


The State Superintendent to Certificate and License Teachers. 
The statutes empowering city and county superintendents to 
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certificate or license teachers should be repealed. The State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, upon recommendation of 
the State Board of Examiners, should be empowered to certifi- 
cate and license all the public school teachers of the state sub- 
ject to such minimum qualifications as the legislature may fix 
from time to time. All certificates and licenses should specify 
the type of teaching service for which they are valid. 


State Control of Teacher-Training Institutions. Institutions 
and agencies training public school teachers should come under 
state control. The state should assume the entire cost of the 
training of teachers and should finance adequately all of the 
teacher-training institutions of the state. The State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction should have certain supervisory con- 
tacts with the teacher-training institutions with a view to sug- 
gesting modifications of their courses of study to meet the 
changing needs of the state. 


Courses of Study, Extension Courses and Professional Credits. 
The rural school curricula in all teacher-training institutions 
should be reorganized to meet the specific needs of rural teach- 
ers. 

Intelligent guidance of students in the selection of majors 
and minors in a normal school, college and university will aid in 
training teachers with adequate knowledge of the subjects they 
are called upon to teach. 

The university should recognize its legitimate field for service 
to the elementary schools by means of courses for the training 
of county superintendents, supervising teachers, principals, 
superintendents, teachers for county training schools and for 
state normal schools. 

The state university and the state normal schools should aid 
in bringing teachers now in service up to the minimum stand- 
ards indicated above by means of extension courses and field 
teachers. 

The state board of examiners, in cooperation with the state 
superintendent and other educational authorities of the state, 
should specify not only the minimum number of professional 
eredits that may be presented for certification privileges, but, 
also, should name a minimum list of subjects for which eredits 


must be presented. 
22 
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The subjects or courses in which credits must be presented 
should not be named by statute, but should be fixed by the state 
board of examiners and the state superintendent in cooperation 
with the heads of teacher-training institutions. 


Minimum Standards for Teaching. For high school teachers 
the minimum standard should be graduation from a three-year 
course in a teacher-training institution. Graduation from such 
a course should entitle one to a temporary secondary license. 
Permanent high school teachers’ certificates should be based 
upon a requirement of four years of academic and professional 
training of collegiate grade obtained in state normal schools, 
standard colleges or the university. 

The minimum qualifications for teaching in state-graded 
schools, village and city elementary grades, should be fixed by 
the next legislature at two years of professional training beyond 
high school graduation. As soon as practicable this standard 
should be increased to three years and finally to four years. 

One year of professional training in addition to graduation 
from high school should be required by the next legislature of 
all applicants for licenses or certificates to teach in rural 
schools. 

For teachers of special subjects, such as Home Economics, 
Agriculture, Manual Training, Art, Physical Education, etc., 
the same time requirements should obtain as are indicated for 
high school teachers. 

The renewal of teachers’ certificates issued upon a training of 
less than two years should be based upon continued preparation 
by means of extension courses or summer school attendance. 


Supply of Teachers, Salaries and Tenure. The supply of 
teachers should be adjusted to meet the demands of specific 
types of teaching service through limitation of enrollment in 
special courses or increase of length of courses. 

The salary schedules for teachers should give greater con- 
sideration to the experienced teachers. This will tend to in- 
crease the tenure of teachers. 

Properly qualified and successful teachers should be given 
security of position through the enactment of a fair and 
equitable teacher-tenure law. 


State Scholarships. In order to induce young people to take 
extended specific training for rural school teaching, state 
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scholarships should be established in connection with two-year 
rural courses in county training schools and state normal 
pepools. The money now being paid out to teachers under the 

state aid for teachers’’ statute could be used for this purpose. 
Five hundred annual scholarships of $100 each could be main- 
tained from this fund. These scholarships should go to stu- 
dents ranking in the upper third of their high school class who 
enroll and complete a two-year rural course and who agree to 
teach for at least two years in one-room schools, 


10. EQUALIZING EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
IN WISCONSIN 


A ConvinciIne SURVEY 


Probably the most valuable and interesting educational sur- 
vey made in recent years was that made by State Superintend- 
ent John Callahan in 1924, relating to the problem of equaliz- 
ing educational opportunity in Wisconsin. The voluminous 
data collected is presented in graphic and tabular form and con- 
stitutes a convincing argument for a modification of the system 
of general and special state aid which has obtained in Wiscon- 
sin for many years. 

As is well known, the common school fund income, together 
with the various forms of special state aid derived from the gen- 
eral state fund, has for its primary purpose the equalization of 
educational opportunities for the children of the state, whether 
living in cities or rural communities. The income of the school 
fund must, according to the constitution, be distributed among 
the towns and cities of the state on the basis of the number of 
children of school age, and since the proceeds of the .7 mill tax 
was by law made a part of the income of the school fund that 
also is distributed on the per capita basis. The special state 
aids are distributed as flat amounts for certain types of schools 
or for special work performed by them, the only exception being 
the special aid to districts having an assessed valuation of less 
than $75,000. The total amount distributed to such districts is 
less than $15,000 annually. 

Under the present system of distributing the school fund in- 
come each district in the state receives approximately $3.75 for 
each person on the school census between the ages of four and 
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twenty, and of this amount twenty cents per capita is retained 
for the purchase of library books. 

In the report of the survey the state superintendent raises 
questions in regard to the subject under investigation and then 
furnishes data bearing upon the questions, which serve as the 
basis for the answer to the questions and the conclusions ar- 
rived at. 


SUMMARY OF THE REPORT 


Question: Is the census of those persons between the ages of 
four and twenty a proper basis for the distribution of the state 
school funds? 


In making the study relating to this question it was decided 
to determine the taxable wealth back of each child in the school 
census for every common school district in the state. In order 
to make comparisons between districts and between counties 
valid, the assessed valuation of each district was converted into 
a true evaluation by using the ratio of assessed to true valuation 
as determined by data collected by the assessors of income and 
the state tax commission. All valuations used in the report are 
true, or sales valuations and not assessed valuations. The facts 
relating to this question are contained in a table showing the 
distribution of wealth back of each child on the school census. 
There are added numerous other plates which illustrate the 
great range of per capita census wealth in the various counties 
of the state. 

Of the 6,782 districts in the state, one-half of one per cent have 
less than $1,000 of real wealth back of each child on the school 
census ; 2.7 per cent of the districts have from $1,000 to $1,999; 
7.3 per cent have from $2,000 to $2,999; 11.5 per cent have from 
$3,000 to $3,999, ete. The state median is $6,441. The lowest 
median wealth back of each child in the school census was 
$2,900, for Marinette county, and the highest $14,400, for Lafay- 
ette county, thus showing a large range of distribution. How- 
ever, it should be noted that, while the data clearly demon- 
strates the inequalities of wealth as measured on the basis of 
school census, the range is as great in one part of the state as 
in another, although the median wealth varies greatly from 
county to county. Lafayette county, for example, with the 
highest median per capita census wealth, has also the greatest 
range of distribution, the range being from $3,000 per person to 
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over $35,000. In 31 districts in the state, each having 33 per- 
sons between the age of four and twenty, and each district re- 
ceiving the same amount from the school fund income, namely, 
$123.75, the per capita census wealth varies from $1,163 to 
$26,515. 


Conclusion Reached. If one is willing to endorse the prin- 
ciple that the wealth of the state should be back of the education 
of its youth, then it is quite evident that our present method of 
distribution of state school funds is unsound and does not pro- 
vide for weak districts an equalizing fund sufficient to enable 
them to maintain standard schools without excessive local taxa- 
tion. 


Question: Is the number of children enrolled in the public 
schools a reliable index of the need for state aid? 

The carefully collected data reveals wide variation in the dis- 
tribution of wealth in relation to school enrollment for each 
county of the state. Marinette county, for example, with a 
median valuation of $4,500 per pupil enrolled, ranks lowest and 
Calumet county, with $26,000 per capita enrollment wealth, is 
highest. The median for the entire state is $11,477. While a 
number of counties tower above this median, it must be remem- 
bered that they have many individual districts falling below 
this level. 


Conclusion Reached. The facts presented make clear that 
school enrollment as a basis for the distribution of state school 
funds would fail dismally to provide for that equality of educa- 
tional opportunity which adequate financial resources may 
make possible. 


Question: What relation exists between the wealth of a com- 
munity and the local tax levy for school purposes? 

The facts presented in the tables and plates clearly show a 
wide range in the various counties between the wealth of the 
districts and the local tax levy. For the entire state the range 
is from $86 of wealth back of each dollar levied to $660, amount- 
ing to over 700 per cent. Douglas county levies more in pro- 
portion to its wealth than any other county in the state. This 
county is closely followed by Forest, Oneida, Florence, Sawyer 
and Marinette counties. The counties levying the least in pro- 
portion to taxable wealth are Calumet, Dodge, Jefferson, Lafay- 


ette, Sheboygan and Trempealeau. 
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Disregarding county lines fifty per cent of the districts in 
the state have a true taxable wealth of between $156 and $381 
back of each dollar levied. The median valuation for the whole 
state is $279 with 25 per cent of the districts falling below $156 
and 25 per cent above $381. This shows a wider distribution 
than when county is compared with county. In Adams county 
80 per cent of the districts fall below the state median of $279, 
in Lincoln county about 70 per cent ; and in Chippewa and Dunn 
counties about 40 per cent of the districts fall below the state 
average. 

The wide range is apparently due to a number of factors, 
among which may be mentioned a low ratio of public school 
enrollment to school census, density of population, improved 
farm regions, diversified farming and favorable school attitude. 


Conclusion Reached. The data presented point conclusively 
to the fact that the local school tax levy is a factor to be consid- 
ered in apportioning a state distributive fund. However, care 
must be taken not to remove from local districts the benefits of 
local pride and initiative and not to make them passive 
recipients of paternalistic generosity. 


Question: How do Wisconsin communities compare in the 
wealth of each elementary teacher employed and what are the 
costs per elementary classroom unit? 

According to statistics presented, 62 per cent of the total cost 
of education in 600 state graded schools was necessary to defray 
the expense of teachers’ salaries, and, while there is a wide 
variation in the enrollment of the 6,500 one-room schools, the 
salaries paid the teachers represented nearly three-fourths of 
the total cost of the schools. While the lowest median wealth 
for any county is $106,250 and the highest is $483,000, the 
median for the state regardless of counties is $271,492. Twenty- 
five per cent of the districts of the state have less than $180,000 
of taxable wealth back of each elementary teacher employed 
and 25 per cent have over $350,000. 


Conclusion Reached. The statistics all emphasize the wide 
range in wealth back of our common schools and the resulting 
inequality of educational opportunity that obtains, and that the 
wealth back of each elementary school teacher employed is a 
significant figure to be considered when state apportionments 
are distributed. 
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Question: What is the ratio between state and local support 
for public schools, and is the amount of state aid as large as it 
should be, or as great proportionately as it was a generation or 
more ago? 

The financial statistics furnished by county superintendents 
indicate that the average annual cost, excluding capital outlays, 
per classroom unit for the one-room rural schools of the state for 
the school year 1922-23 was $1,100; of state graded schools 
$1,700, and the cost per teacher for all schools under the county 
superintendents was $1,409. 

In 1870 the common school fund apportionment was 9.4 per 
cent of the total cost of our public schools, exclusive of capital 
outlay. This ratio did not vary until 1890, when it shot up to 
23 per cent. This was due to the fact that the mill tax law be- 
came operative about that time. By 1905 it had dropped to 21 
per cent and at the present time it is 9.7 per cent approximating 
what it was more than half a century ago. 


Conclusion Reached: It appears reasonably accurate to place 
$1,500 as the annual cost per classroom unit necessary to main- 
tain a standard school of nine months’ duration with a properly 
qualified teacher and adequate supplies and equipment, which 
means an assessed valuation of $250,000 per classroom unit with 
a tax rate of 6 mills to produce the necessary income to main- 
tain such a school. 

Nineteen states in the United States pay from 10 to 20 per 
cent of the cost of the public schools and 17 pay more than 20 
per cent. In Wisconsin practically 90 per cent of the total cost 
of the public schools comes from local taxes. Students of fiscal 
problems in education are agreed that the state can well bear 
40 per cent of the cost of the public schools in order to equalize 
the financial resources back of education in the commonwealth. 


‘A Proposep EQuaizATION Bint To Make PosstBLE A Goop 
ScHoou FoR Every CHILD IN THE STATE 


What should be the basic points of an equalization law which 
will remedy the defects pointed out in this report? In the 
opinion of the state superintendent these should be as follows: 

1. A state distributive fund large enough to act as an equaliz- 
ing fund for those districts whose valuation is insufficient to 
provide an adequate public tax for school purposes. 
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2. Repeal of our present seven-tenths mill tax. 

3. The incorporation of the funds annually coming to the 
state treasury from inheritance taxes into a public school fund, 
the income of which should be added to the state distributive 
fund to be used as an equalizer. 

4. The distribution of this state school fund should be as 
follows: 

(a) Three and one-half million dollars to be distributed to 
school districts of the state on the basis of $250 for each ele- 
mentary schoolroom unit. 

(b) This amount should be distributed on condition that an 
equivalent amount is raised through a county tax to be distrib- 
uted on the same basis. 

(c) The remaining portion of this state school fund should 
be distributed as follows: 

Two hundred and fifty thousand of real valuation should be 
considered as the basic valuation necessary to the support of an 
elementary schoolroom unit. Those school districts whose real 
valuation per elementary schoolroom unit falls below this 
amount receive from the above-named fund a sum of money 
equal to their local tax rate for school purposes, multiplied by 
the difference between their real valuation per elementary 
schoolroom unit and $250,000, multiplied by the number of ele- 
mentary teachers employed. 

5. Since the cost of operation of those schools which have 
enrollments of less than ten is approximately the same as those 
which have much larger enrollments, there should be a provi- 
sion limiting this aid only to those districts which have enrolled 
in the elementary school ten or more pupils. 

6. Section 40.135, which will not be needed if the above-men- 
tioned fund is provided, should be repealed. 


7. The operation of our present school laws has encour- 
aged the formation of districts with an assessed valuation of 
$75,000 or less. Districts of so low a valuation are uneconomical 
of operation and will require too large a proportion of state aid 
for their effective maintenance. The above-named aid, there- 
fore, should be limited to those districts which have real valua- 
tion of $100,000 or over. 


This fund is to be considered primarily as an equalization 
fund, and, as such, no conditions with regard to qualifications 
of teachers, length of school year, sehool building standards, or 
other limitations should apply. 
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XXIII 


REORGANIZATION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 


1. REORGANIZATION OF STATE CONTROL 
IN EDUCATION 


THE STATE A UNIT IN EpucATION 


At the time the constitutional convention was held in 1847- 
1848 there was in Wisconsin virtually no territorial or state con- 
trol of education. The constitution as formulated by that 
convention and adopted by the voters of the state recognized 
the state as the unit in education and vested in the legislature 
the power to formulate constructive legislation to carry the 
constitutional provisions into effect. 


Wide Latitude Granted the Legislature. The constitutional 
convention, in providing for a complete state system of educa- 
tion, including elementary and high schools, normal schools and 
a state university, with a state superintendent as the chief edu- 
cational officer of the state, considered the educational needs of 
the state as a whole for the reason that primarily the education 
of the children and youth of the state is a state power and func- 
tion. However, in the interpretation of the constitution the 
legislature was naturally given wide latitude. It can determine 
what the local communities shall be required to do and what 
assistance the state is to render in carrying out the general plan 
of popular education. It can delegate to such local communities 
large powers in the administration of public education and it 
can withdraw such powers as the occasion seems to demand. 
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Constitutional Powers of the State Superintendent. The sec- 
tion of the constitution relating to the state superintendent, 
among other things, declared, ‘‘the supervision of public in- 
struction shall be vested in a state superintendent and such 
other officers as the legislature shall direct.’’ This section can 
be interpreted in but one way, namely: that the state superin- 
tendent as the constitutional officer of supervision of public 
education was to have supervisory control over the entire sys- 
tem of public schools from the one-room country school to the 
state university and including normal schools and other teacher- 
training institutions. 


No Real Power of Control Conferred Upon the Superintend- 
ent. In defining the powers and duties of the state superin- 
tendent the legislature of 1848 declared, ‘‘He shall have gen- 
eral supervision over the common schools of the state, and it 
shall be his duty to visit as far as practicable every county in 
the state, etc.’’ This statute did not confer any real powers of 
control on the superintendent. While it assigned many duties 
to this official, they were largely, if not wholly, advisory, cleri- 
cal, inspectional, judicial and exhortatory in character. 

The reason for vesting so little power of control in the consti- 
tutional officer of supervision of public education may be 
ascribed in part to the fact that the financial support of the 
public elementary and high schools was almost wholly local, 
and in part to the fact that the state superintendency was a 
political office subject to partisan politics. 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL State AID 


No State Aid Provided in 1848. The legislature which met in 
special session in the summer of 1848, soon after the state con- 
stitution was adopted, as well as the legislature of 1849, under 
whose direction the school laws were codified, made no provi- 
sion for direct state aid of any kind to the common schools. 
Provision was made for the apportionment of the income of the 
common school fund, the national endowment for education pro- 
vided by congress, and for the county supervisors to levy an- 
nually a tax in each town and ward for the support of the com- 
mon schools, which tax, according to the constitution, was not 
to be less than one-half the amount of school moneys appor- 
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tioned to such town and ward from the income of the school 
fund. 

However, due to the spoliation of the school lands during the 
early years of statehood, the amount of the school fund income 
distributed to each district was so small as to be almost neg- 
ligible. Thus it was that nearly every dollar for the support of 
the common schools was raised by means of district, i. e., local 
taxes. If under these conditions the state had, through the 
state superintendent, assumed large powers of educational con- 
trol the action would undoubtedly have resulted in opposition 
and resentment on the part of the tax payers. 


General and Special State Aid Introduced. However, when 
gradually the idea was evolved that every child in the state 
should be given an opportunity to secure a good education and 
that this was impossible in a decentralized system in which the 
support of public schools in many districts, for various reasons, 
was such that it fell far below the necessary cost of instruction 
to secure good schools, the state, appreciating its responsibility 
gradually introduced a system of general and special state aid, 
the first special state aid being offered to free high schools in 
1875. It was not until ten years later, however, that the legisla- 
ture passed a law providing for general state aid in the form of 
the first mill tax. Then there followed in rapid succession acts 
which provided special state aid to state graded schools; to one- 
room rural schools; to consolidated schools; to county schools 
of agriculture and domestic economy; to county training 
schools; to high schools that introduced courses in manual train- 
ing, agriculture, domestic science, or for the training of teach- 
ers; to day schools for the deaf and blind and to vocational 
schools. State aid was also provided for supervising teachers, 
for transportation of children to and from school, for the teach- 
ers’ insurance and retirement fund and other purposes. 


State Control Increased. With the granting of general and 
special state aid, there followed increased state regulation and 
control introduced primarily to determine whether the condi- 
tions imposed by the state to secure the state aid were met by 
the local communities. The state superintendent was accord- 
ingly directed to appoint other officers of supervision as pro- 
vided by the constitution, such as high school inspectors, state 
graded and rural school inspectors, elementary school inspec- 
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tors, and others who were to assist him in his work of super- 
vision and in determining whether the districts sharing in the 
state aid were entitled to such aid and whether the public 
money, as social economy demanded, was wisely expended by 
the local communities. 

Thus also there was introduced greater state control in the 
matter of securing better teachers, proper courses of study for 
the elementary and high schools of the state, and finally com- 
pulsory education laws to safeguard the security of the state 
itself. 

Gradually with the expansion of the educational facilities of 
the state, made possible largely by state support, the office of 
state superintendent was vested with increasingly larger powers 
of control so far as elementary and high schools of the state are 
concerned. But in increasing state control in education the 
legislature was careful not to impair local initiative and effi- 
ciency in the administration of the public schools. 


The State Superintendent Given No Power of Control Over 
the University and Normal Schools. When in 1848 the legisla- 
ture established the state university as the crown of the public 
school system it did not confer upon the state superintendent, 
the constitutional officer of supervision of public education, any 
supervisory powers over that institution. It placed the admin- 
istration of the affairs of the university exclusively in the hands 
of a board to be known as ‘‘the regents of the University of Wis- 
consin.’? And, when in 1857 the legislature was induced to 
appropriate a part of the drainage fund to pay a bonus to pri- 
vate colleges and academies provided they established depart- 
ments for the training of teachers for the public schools, instead 
of empowering the state superintendent to distribute the special 
state aid, after he had satisfied himself that the educational in- 
stitutions had met the requirements laid down by the legislature, 
a new state board was created which, by a stretch of the 
imagination, was to be known as the Board of Normal School 
Regents. And when this plan of training teachers proved an 
utter failure and the legislature decided in 1865 to live up to 
the requirement of the constitution by establishing real normal 
schools, this board was continued, and, as in the case of the uni- 
versity, the legislature failed to give the state superintendent 
any supervisory powers over the normal schools. 
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The reason why the legislature refused to give the state super- 
intendent any supervisory powers over these institutions, as in 
the case of the early administration of the common schools, was 
probably that, since the state gave no direct aid to them, the 
only general control exercised over them was to be by the legis- 
lature itself. However, when in the early seventies the state 
began its policy of granting direct state aid to the state uni- 
versity and the state normal schools, it continued its policy of 
denying to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction any 
Supervisory control over these institutions, which apparently 
was contrary to the provisions of the constitution. 


Dua System or Pusuic ScHooLs 


When, in 1911, the state determined to enlarge the scope of 
popular education by introducing vocational education, the 
legislature provided for a new board, to be known as the State 
Board of Industrial Education, which was to have the manage- 
ment and control of the continuation schools that were to be 
organized under this act. This law, it is true, authorized the 
state superintendent to appoint a supervisor of industrial educa- 
tion, besides granting him a few minor powers, but this official 
was responsible to both the state superintendent and the state 
board of industrial education. In 1917 the legislature, realizing 
that the supervisor could not well serve two masters, vested his 
appointment in the state board of industrial education, thus 
removing the last vestige of organic relation existing between 
the state superintendent and the state board of industrial or 
vocational education, and thus also introducing virtually a dual 
system of public schools in Wisconsin. 

The Stout Institute, a private institution founded by Senator 
Stout, was, under the provisions of the act of 1911, taken over 
by the state, and this institution was to be administered by the 
state board of vocational education, which for this purpose was 
constituted a body corporate under the name of the ‘‘Board of 
Trustees of the Stout Institute.’? No supervisory powers over 
the Stout Institute were lodged in the state department of pub- 
lie instruction. 


OrHerR State Boarps 


_ Besides the Board of University Regents, the Board of Nor- 
mal School Regents, the State Board of Vocational Education, 
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and the Trustees of Stout Institute, the legislature has seen fit 
to establish other boards for the management and control of 
new departments more or less closely allied to public education, 
such as the State Mining School Board, the Free Library Com- 
mission, the Annuity Board, the State Reading Circle Board, 
the Public Library Certification Board, the State Committee on 
the Rebinding of Library Books and the Geological and Natural 
History Survey. 


Relation of the State Superintendent to the State Boards. <As 
above remarked, the state superintendent was given no super- 
visory powers over the university, the normal schools, the con- 
tinuation schools, or the Stout Institute, and this in spite of the 
fact that these institutions are integral parts of our public 
school system and the state superintendent is the constitutional 
officer in whom is vested the duty to supervise public instruc- 
tion in the state. While it is true that by virtue of his office he 
has been made a member of the various educational boards, it is 
also true that the legislature has not seen fit to specify his official 
relation to these boards and hence in exercising his functions as 
a university or normal school regent or member of any other 
state board, he has no more power than any other regent or 
member of a state board. His relation to these boards is not an 
institutional one, but simply an ex officio one which occasionally 
results in friction between himself and a particular board with 
whose policies he is not in sympathy or does not agree. 


Embarrassing Position of State Superintendent. As the con- 
stitutional officer of supervision of public education he is placed 
in a most embarrassing position. He has no legal right or 
power, acting in his official capacity as state superintendent, for 
example: 

1. To visit the University of Wisconsin, any of the normal 
schools, the Stout Institute, any vocational or continuation 
school, or the State Mining School. 

2. To ask any one of the above-named educational institutions 
to make a report on any phase of its activities. 

3. To conduct any educational investigation or survey of any 
of the activities of any of the above-named educational institu- 
tions. 

4. To appear before any of the boards of regents or state edu- 
cational boards to ask any questions relating to their activities 
and the expenditure of state funds. 
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5. To call conferences of the university or normal school 
authorities, to consider, say, the problem of the training of 
teachers by these institutions for the public elementary and 
high schools of the state, or to consider any one of the many 
general educational questions relating to the policy of the state 
in regard to public education. 


No General Plan of State Control. Apparently the state leg- 
islature has given little attention to securing a logical plan for 
the development of the educational interests of the state with 
the view of harmonizing and correlating the various depart- 
ments of education; in other words, there has been no construc- 
tive educational policy or program which has considered the 
state as a unit educationally. The development of our system 
or lack of system of educational state boards like that of other 
parts of our school system has been of the haphazard kind. And 
just as there is extreme decentralization of our system of public 
education at the bottom, as is evidenced by the district school 
system, there is decentralization at the top, for every state edu- 
cational board is independent of every other state educational 
board and all are independent of the state department of public 
instruction. 

As illustrative of the lack of a general plan of educational 
control, attention might be called to the law which created a 
Public Library and Certification Board authorized to issue state 
certificates to librarians, although we have had a state board of 
examiners for teachers’ certificates, appointed by and acting 
under the state superintendent of schools, ever since 1869, to 
whom might have been entrusted the issuance of such certifi- 
cates. 


INVESTIGATIONS OF STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


During the past ten years a number of investigations of state 
school systems have been made by various educational and leg- 
islative bodies and by the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. The reports of such investigations, while disagreeing 
on some fundamental questions, are quite unanimous in favoring 
placing the complete control of the administration of the state’s 
entire system of public education in the hands of a state board 
of education, one of whose principal powers would be the ap- 
pointment of a commissioner of education, who, together with 

23 
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a competent executive staff, would be charged with the respon- 
sibility for carrying out the policies of the board. 


A Reat State Boarp or EpucatTion NEEDED 


However, even though there are states in which such highly 
centralized state boards have successfully functioned, it would 
probably be unwise to supplant the various state boards of edu- 
cation and boards of regents by a central board having all the 
powers now exercised by these different boards. 

The establishment of the boards of university and normal 
school regents, for example, represent various phases of educa- 
tional evolution, and the historical development of education 
should not be ignored in devising means for increasing the effi- 
ciency of the organization of the public school system. New 
ideals in education should be translated into actualities, but the 
new plans should harmonize with the practical progress already 
made and not be too great a departure from the existing order 
of things, and thus become chimerical in character. However, 
there is no blinking the fact that the state’s drifting educational 
policy has resulted in the creation of too many educational 
boards. 

In the opinion of the writer, the legislature should transfer all 
the powers and duties now exercised by the state superintendent 
to a state board of education with the proviso that the state 
superintendent be ex officio the executive secretary of the board. 
The regents of the university and the board of regents of nor- 
mal schools should be continued, with the proviso that the re- 
gents of the university should also be given control over the 
State Mining School and the geological and natural history 
survey, and the board of regents of normal schools be given 
control not only of the state normal schools, but also of the 
county normal schools, the teacher training departments of 
high schools, and possibly Stout Institute. 

Then the legislature should make a survey of the functions of 
the remaining state boards to determine whether economy and 
efficiency of administration require that the Free Library Com- 
mission, the State Board of Vocational Education, the State 
Reading Circle Board, the State Teachers’ Pension Board, the 
Public Library and Certification Board, and the State Commit- 
tee on the Rebinding of Library Books should also be merged in 
the proposed State Board of Education. 
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There is another state problem of education which has re- 
ceived but little attention during the past half century. Refer- 
ence is had to the elementary schools connected with the State 
School for Dependent Children, the State Industrial School for 
Boys, and the State Industrial School for Girls. A survey of 
these schools should be made by the state to determine whether 
the proposed State Board of Education should be authorized to 
cooperate with the State Board of Control in their administra- 
tion. 

While theoretically such a State Board of Education should 
be a small board of, say, five or seven members, a larger board 
would make possible the securing of more and different view- 
points and would be more representative and hence more demo- 
eratic in character. The board should be non-salaried, but 
members should receive an honorarium of, say, ten dollars a 
day and expenses. It should be a lay board with no ex-officio 
members, to be appointed by the governor and confirmed by 
the senate, and the term of office should be sufficiently long to 
make the board practically a continuous body. 

The men and women to be appointed should possess a good 
general knowledge of the state’s educational institutions, sound 
judgment and fearlessness in assuming responsibility and a 
willingness to attend meetings regularly. They should be free 
from political pressure and determined to deal with the schools 
from the standpoint of education only and not from the stand- 
point of the interests of an individual or of a locality. Briefly, 
fitness for the services to be rendered should be the basis for 
appointment to the board. 

The powers and functions of the proposed state board of edu- 
cation should be largely legislative and advisory in character, 
not administrative or executive. Such a state board of educa- 
tion should have the hearty cooperation of the various other 
state educational boards which would sustain an advisory rela- 
tion to the central board, and thus the central board would com- 
mand the respect and confidence of all the people and would be 
in a position to correlate, harmonize and unify the many differ- 
ent departments or agencies of public education in Wisconsin. 
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SuacesteD Powrnrs AND DuTIES OF THE PRoPpOsED STATE BoarRD 
or HKDUCATION 


1. To exercise all powers and duties heretofore conferred by law 
upon the state superintendent, the state superintendent to be ex officio 
the executive secretary of the board. 


2. Supervision and Inspection. 


(1) To appoint upon the recommendation of the executive sec- 
retary all inspectors and supervisors and other assistants, pre- 
scribe their powers and duties, and fix their terms of office and 
compensation. 


8. Admission and advanced credits. 


(1) To prescribe rules and regulations for the admission of 
students to the University of Wisconsin, the state normal schools, 
county normal schools, high schools and departments for the 
training of teachers in high schools, county schools of agriculture 
and domestic economy, and the Stout Institute. 

(2) To prescribe rules and regulations under which advanced 
credits are to be given in the teacher-training institutions of the 
state. 


4. Courses of Study. 


(1) To make provision for the revision of courses of study in 
high schools, elementary schools connected with high schools, 
state graded and rural one-room schools. 

(2) To make provision in cooperation with the Board of Re- 
gents of Normal Schools and the Board of University Regents for 
the revision of courses of study in the teacher-training schools 
of the state, and to approve all general and special courses of 
study in these schools and to determine the standard of gradua- 
tion from these schools. 

(3) To authorize the Board of Normal School Regents to estab- 
lish and maintain one-, two-, three-, or four-year teacher training 
courses and to grant degrees. 

(4) To authorize city boards of education to establish thir- 
teenth and fourteenth grades in high schools. 

(5) To provide, in cooperation with the State Board of Control, 
for the revision of courses of study in the elementary schools con- 
nected with (a) school for dependent children; (b) industrial 
school for girls; (c) industrial school for boys; (d) home for the 
feeble-minded; (e) school for the blind; (f) school for the deaf. 

(6) To provide for a revision of the courses of study in county 
schools of agriculture and domestic economy. 


5. Distribution of School Fund Income and Special State Aid. 
(1) To distribute: 


(a) The school fund income, including the proceeds of the 
-7-mill tax. 

(b) All special state aid, whether paid out of the general 
fund or the school fund income. 
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(2) To make a study of the subject, state aid to schools, to de- 
termine the best system of extending state aid that will result 
in preserving to the state the general direction of public school 
administration and at the same time encourage local initiative in 
the support of the schools. 


Diplomas and Certificates. 


(1) To exercise all powers in regard to examination and certifi- 
cation of teachers hitherto exercised by the state superintendent 
and the state board of examiners, and to reorganize the issuance 
and determine the value of the various forms of state, city and 
county certificates as authorized by sections 39.15 to 39.82. 

(2) To determine the value of diplomas and certificates issued 
by the various teacher-training institutions in the state. 

(3) To determine the minimum educational qualifications of 
principals and teachers in normal schools, schools under the juris- 
diction of the present Board of Vocational Education, county nor- 
mal schools, high schools, elementary schools, state graded schools, 
rural one-room schools, schools for the deaf, schools for the blind, 
industrial school for boys, industrial school for girls, and school 
for dependent children at Sparta, and for city superintendents and 
supervising teachers, and all assistants and special supervisors in 
cities and counties. 


. Placement of Teachers. 


(1) To determine the number of teachers needed in the public 
schools of the state from year to year and to make recommenda- 
tions for providing facilities to train the teachers needed. 

(2) To provide a plan for the placement of graduates of teacher- 
training schools of the state. 


Budgets. 

(1) The administrative boards for the university, the normal 
schools, the continuation or vocational schools, Stout Institute and 
the Wisconsin Mining Schools should submit their biennial esti- 
mates to the state board of education on or before the first day of 
November next preceding the convening of the legislature in any 
regular session. Each of said boards might select a representa- 
tive from the membership of the board or its administrative offi- 
cers or its educational administrators, to be present at the meet- 
ings of the state board of education when the biennial estimates 
are being considered and participate in the discussion and consid- 
eration of all such estimates, including the estimates for the state 
board of education. But such representatives of the several edu- 
cational institutions should have no vote. 

(2) The biennial estimates as presented for the several educa- 
tional institutions by their respective administrative boards, and 
the estimates by the state board of education, should be incor- 
porated by the state board of public affairs in the regular budget 
report to the legislature, the estimates of said administrative 
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boards and of the state board of education being on a prima facie 
parity. 

(3) The state board of public affairs, in cooperation with the 
state board of education, should cause all of the financial trans- 
actions and accounts of or relating to the Wisconsin mining school, 
Stout Institute, the several normal schools, the university, the 
state board of vocational education, and the state board of educa- 
tion, and the various departments thereof, during each fiscal year 
to be fully examined and audited. A report of each audit should 
be made by the state board of public affairs to the governor, the 
legislature, to each board concerned, and to the state board of edu- 
cation. 


. Investigations. 


(1) To conduct investigations relating to the educational needs 
of teacher-training institutions and the elementary and high 
schools of the state and all other schools under the general control 
of the board. 

(2) To require, at any time, school boards or boards of educa- 
tion, superintendents and principals of schools, state board of nor- 
mal school regents, state board of university regents, the state 
board of vocational education, presidents of any educational insti- 
tutions, or heads of any departments thereof, or heads of depart- 
ments in any system of schools, or other educational administra- 
tors, having jurisdiction over or connected with the expenditure 
of public funds, to furnish such data and information as the state 
board of education may deem necessary to carry out its powers, 
duties and functions. 

(3) To secure data from any state, county, city, town, or dis- 
trict officer relating to the common schools and all activities of the 
board. 

(4) To prescribe uniform series of forms and blanks for the 
use of boards of education and district boards, the state board of 
normal school regents, state board of vocational education, county 
normal school boards, school officials and teachers and require all 
financial accounts, school budgets, and educational records and 
reports to be made according to these forms and blanks. 


School Census. 


(1) To make provision for taking the school census. 
(2) To make rules and regulations for taking the school census. 


Buildings and Sites. 


To establish, in cooperation with the state board of health, 
standards for the construction, arrangement, and sanitary equip- 
ment of school buildings. 


Reports. 


To make a biennial report to the governor and to the legislature 
and to include in the reports a report of the work accomplished 
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in accordance with the provisions of this section, and of investiga- 
tions made, together with recommendations in the shape of bills 
ready for introduction in the state legislature. 


2. THE REORGANIZATION OF THE DISTRICT SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 


STATE SOVEREIGNTY IN EDUCATION 


A Complete System of Popular Education. The constitution 
directs the legislature to establish district schools, to tax the 
people for the support of the schools, to establish academies 
(high schools), a university, and normal schools, and declares 
that the supervision of instruction shall be vested in a state 
superintendent of public instruction and such other officers as 
the legislature may direct. Thus the constitution assures the 
people of the state a complete system of popular education. 

These are large powers and carry with them state sovereignty 
in education. Within the limits set by the constitution the leg- 
islature, acting for the state, has the power and it is its implied 
duty from time to time to modify the system of popular educa- 
tion in order to increase its efficiency or to meet more definitely 
the ever-changing needs and privileges of its people. 


Power and Duty of the State. There is also implied in the 
constitution the power and duty of the state to have a well- 
thought-out, constructive educational program that considers 
and anticipates the future needs of the children. As Cubberly 
well says, ‘‘The state should be an active, energetic agent work- 
ing for the moral, intellectual and social improvement and ad- 
vancement of its people.’’ 

We cannot and we ought not stand still. There has been 
educational stagnation in our state, which has spelled retrogres- 
sion, and yet the motto of Wisconsin is ‘‘Forward.”’ 


Transference of Powers from Smaller to Larger Units. The 
decentralization which has been brought about by the transfer- 
ence of such large powers to the independent districts resulted 
in a loss of efficiency, and the state has accordingly been active 
for many years in transferring many powers conferred upon 
these small units to larger units. It has authorized cities to 
unify and reorganize their school systems through city boards 
of education, and, in 1869, in that memorable piece of ‘‘may”’ 
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legislation establishing a township system of school government, 
it inserted a mandatory section declaring, ‘‘Each city in the 
state shall constitute a separate school government unless the 
charter provides otherwise.’’ It made the county the super- 
visory and to some extent the administrative unit by providing 
for a county superintendent and supervisory teachers. It pre- 
seribed courses of study. It has lengthened the school year 
from a minimum of three months to eight months. It has cre- 
ated various kinds of teacher-training institutions. It has regu- 
lated the issuance of teachers’ certificates. It has provided gen- 
eral and special state aid. It has provided state, county, city 
and district boards of education of various kinds. It has done 
many more things showing a growing realization of its responsi- 
bility in reorganizing and redirecting educational facilities in 
the state, but it has done many of these things in a most crude, 
unintelligent and haphazard way, thus violating fundamental 
principles of organization and administration that could have 
been avoided if foresight had been used in planning and formu- 
lating a constructive educational program. 


Corrective Laws Not Applied. The state has, however, re- 
fused not only to apply corrective laws in remedying the most 
glaring faults in our antiquated district school system, but it 
has taken no steps toward the preparation of a large construc- 
tive program for the reorganization and redirection of the coun- 
try schools. 

Our district schools are administered under the fundamental 
provisions of the codification measure prepared by Michael 
Frank in 1849, which code is based on the school laws going 
back to 1839. 

There are at the present time 6,474 independent one-room 
school districts in the state whose business is administered by 
6,474 district boards, consisting of 19,422 members. Each board 
is independent of every other board in the matter of local taxes, 
textbooks, furnishing proper school buildings, school heating 
and school equipment. In the majority of cases the cheapest 
teacher is the one who teaches the school and naturally under 


such a system there are as many different educational standards 
as there are schools. 


Extreme Applications of Principle of Local Control. Early 
in the eighteenth century there were introduced in Massachu- 
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setts what were called ‘‘Moving Schools.’’ In Scituate, for ex- 
ample, in 1704, the school was kept each year ‘‘in one-third at 
each end and one-third in the middle.’’ The idea of the ‘‘ Mov- 
ing School’’ is carried out in at least one district in Wisconsin. 
In one of the richest farming communities of the state the voters 
of a school district, some years ago, quarreled over the location 
of a new schoolhouse. After several years of acrimonious dis- 
cussion the voters decided on a compromise. Instead of build- 
ing one comparatively large new school and locating it near the 
center of the district, they built two smaller schoolhouses, one 
at either end of the district. And each year there are four 
months of school in one schoolhouse and four months of school 
in the other schoolhouse. This grotesque arrangement, harking 
back, as it were, to the Massachusetts idea of 1700, is an illustra- 
tion of the extreme application of the principle of local control 
in school matters. Unfortunately there appears to be no law on 
the statute books which would enable state school authorities to 
be instrumental in securing the discontinuance of this peculiar 
plan of meeting what are assumed to be ‘‘local needs.”’ 

Some years ago the writer visited a country school and was 
interested in the precision with which the rules and regulations 
were carried out by a young teacher teaching her first year of 
school. She was something of a martinet and military discipline 
was much in evidence. With a tap of the pencil the school sat 
at attention. A second tap and the school faced to the right. A 
third tap and the school stood up. A fourth tap and it moved 
as one man, for there was but one pupil attending the school! 
There are some twenty such schools in the state today. And it 
might be added that every now and then there are districts that 
hire a teacher and ‘‘keep school’’ an entire year with no pupil 
attending, the maintenance expenses being defrayed out of 
county and state school moneys. This is done to preserve the 
district organization in anticipation of a possible increase in the 
school population. There are in the state at the present time 
83 district schools with an enrollment of from one to five pupils. 
There are some 400 additional schools in which the average 
daily attendance is barely six. 


Education a State Function. The district organization vir- 
tually declares that education is simply a matter of local inter- 
est and concern, but we are coming to see more and more that 
this conception is too narrow and provincial and that in the final 
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analysis the education of the future citizens and rulers of the 
state is a state function and not the function of one of the minor 
state units, the district, town, or county. 


Tug REMEDY FOR THE WEAKNESSES OF THE RURAL SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Opinion of Educational Experts. ‘‘What,’’ it may be asked, 
‘<ig the remedy for the existing weaknesses of the independent 
district system?’’ The educational experts throughout the 
United States have answered the question. These men and 
women have reached a virtually unanimous conclusion that the 
district system, with its many small, scattered, inefficient, yet 
expensive, schools, with its inequalities of taxation, inefficiency 
of management, unequal educational opportunities, lack of rural 
high school facilities and special school opportunities, must be 
fundamentally reorganized in order that country children may 
have the opportunity to secure the essentials of a modern ele- 
mentary and high school education at centrally located com- 
munity centers while living at home, and that to secure this 
reorganization and redirection, it is necessary that the state 
should make the county the unit of organization, taxation and 
administration. The hope of a reorganized country school sys- 
tem lies in ‘‘building such a system around the county superin- 
tendency.’’ This plan is really comparatively simple and is in 
existence in a number of states. 

The following is a tentative outline for the reorganization of 
the district school system: 


PLAN OF REORGANIZATION 


I. Administrative Unit. 


1. The entire county to be considered a unit for the adminis- 
tration of the schools except that city districts within 
the county having a board of education and a city super- 
intendent of schools shall constitute separate and inde- 
pendent educational organizations. However, such city 
districts may by vote of the electors be joined to this 
unit. This would mean that for administration and taxa- 
tion purposes all the school districts in the county, except 
the independent city districts, are to be united into what 
might be designated “The County School District.” 


If. Taxation Unit or Units and the County School District Fund. 
1. The state tax for school purposes, i. e., the .7 mill tax, to be 
levied on all the taxable property of the state and divided 
between the county school district and the independent 
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city districts on the basis of both school population and 
school attendance. 

. The county or town tax provided for by section 70.62 to be 
levied on the taxable property of the entire county and 
divided between the county school district and the inde- 
pendent city districts on the basis of both school popu- 
lation and school attendance. 

3. A county school district tax to be levied on the taxable prop- 
erty of the county school district to be used for school 
purposes in the county school district. 

4, An optional local tax (sub-district tax) to be levied on the 
taxable property of any sub-district by the voters thereof 
and to be used for the school or schools in the sub-district. 

5. A state bonus from the general fund to equalize school 
taxation burdens. 

6. All special state aid for schools in the county school district. 

7. All taxes for school purposes in the county school district 
are to be deposited with the county treasurer and are to 
constitute the County School District Fund. 


bo 


III. A county school board composed of five members, to be elected 
at large by the voters of the county school district for a 
period of five years, the terms of office to be arranged in 
such a way that the term of but one member will expire 
each year. This board shall have general control and 
management of the schools of the county school district. 


IV. The Powers and Duties of the County School Board. 


1. To appoint a county superintendent of schools, and fix his 
salary. The county superintendent shall be the executive 
officer of the board. 

2. To hold title to all school property in the county school dis- 
trict with power to locate, purchase, sell, build, repair, 
and insure all school buildings and other school property. 

8. To employ, on the recommendation of the county superin- 
tendent, the principals and teachers in the county school 
district. 

4. To appoint, on the recommendation of the county superin- 
tendent, all supervisors, clerks, truant officers, health offi- 
cers, school nurses and such other assistants as may be 
deemed necessary, define their duties and fix their sal- 
aries. 

5. To exercise exclusively all the powers conferred upon the 
town boards and village trustees and common councils by 
sections 40.01 to 40.16, inclusive, relating to the forma- 
tion and alteration or consolidation of school districts, 
and to make or order made an educational survey and 
map of the county school district, including a study of the 
location, topography, attendance, free transportation of 
children, educational requirements and needs of the 
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schools, which survey shall serve as a basis for the re- 
organization plans relating to the entire county school 
district. 

6. To establish, with the approval of the proposed state board 
of education, consolidated, graded and high schools, voca- 
tional schools, evening and continuation schools and other 
special schools and to act as a board of control for such 
schools. 

7. To prepare with the advice, assistance and approval of the 
county and state superintendent, all courses of study for 
the schools in the county school district. 

8. To prepare an annual budget of expenses for school main- 
tenance, buildings and repairs, and to determine the 
amount needed above that received from the state school 
tax and the county tax, which amount shall be reported 
to the county board of supervisors. The county board of 
supervisors shall thereupon levy this amount upon the 
assessed valuation of the taxable property of the county 
school district. One copy of such budget shall be sent to 
the state board of education and one to the state superin- 
tendent. 

9. To provide for the payment of salaries of the county super- 
intendent, assistants, clerks, teachers and principals in 
equal monthly installments during the time of their em- 
ployment. 

10. To appoint a secretary who shall also serve as business 
manager for the board. 

11. To enforce, under the direction of the state board of edu- 
cation, the compulsory education laws. 

12. To provide for an annual audit of all its business and finan- 
cial transactions and of the accounts of the county treas- 
urer as they relate to the county school district by an 
accountant who shall have been approved by the state 
board of education. Such accountant shall file one certi- 
fied copy of his report with the clerk of the county school 
board, one with the state superintendent, and one with 
the state board of education. 


CouRAGE AND UNITED AcTION NEEDED 


It will not be an easy matter to pass a county board of educa- 
tion bill of the right kind. It will take much work, courage, 
and, above all, united action of the educational forces of the 
state. But it ought to be done and it can be done. But when 
next we appear before the legislature let us go with a measure 
that is fundamentally sound and comprehensive and sufficiently 
far-reaching so that it will carry conviction to the most captious 
critic that it will create a school system that will unquestionably 
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meet modern educational needs, particularly of rural communi- 
ties, and which will assure us an era of rapid progress and de- 
velopment in rural educational facilities. Let us be able to say 
with our immortal Washington, when, according to Fiske, in the 
constitutional convention the delegates began to exhibit symp- 
toms of that peculiar kind of moral cowardice which is wont to 
afflict free governments, ‘‘If to please the people we offer what 
we ourselves disapprove, how can we afterward defend our 
work? Let us raise a standard to which the wise and the honest 
can repair.’’ 


THE RurRAL SCHOOL OF THE FuTURE 


The Consolidated School. The one-room district school is 
rapidly disappearing in the United States. Hitherto we have 
acted upon the principle of bringing the schools to the children. 
In the future this must be largely reversed. We must take the 
children to the schools. 

In their book on ‘‘Better Rural Schools,’’ Betts and Hall de- 
clare: 


“‘The district school will soon cease to stand as the type of 
rural education in the United States. Careful estimates lead to 
the conclusion that from four to five million of the 6,000,000 
country children will within the next generation obtain their 
education in well-equipped consolidated schools, instead of the 
old type of district school. It is safe to say that the movement 
toward consolidation of rural schools is the most important 
movement now under way in country life education.”’ 


According to Foght, the rural school expert, who was for 
some years connected with the National Bureau of Education, 
the consolidation movement is spreading across the continent, 
and consolidated schools offering eight grades of elementary 
work, together with from one to four years of rural high school 
work, are springing up by the thousands. 


Better Grading of Pupils. The consolidated school to which 
the pupils are conveyed from several districts will make possible 
better grading, and the handling of but one or two grades by the 
teacher. It would mean an enriched course of study and time 
for children under the guidance of the teacher to reflect on what 
is learned in school. It would mean that the provision of the 
constitution which declares that children at the age of four 
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years may attend school could be properly lived up to, for it 
would make possible the establishment of kindergartens in these 
schools, which would meet the educational needs of these chil- 
dren as they are now met in the cities and villages of the state. 

The free transportation of pupils will mean regularity of at- 
tendance from day to day, and if the number of days of compul- 
sory attendance in towns and villages were increased to what it 
is in cities, the actual school attendance in the country would 
equal that in cities, for with free transportation of children to 
and from school the compulsory education laws could be strictly 
enforced. 


The Rural High School. In the states where the county unit 
has been introduced the organization of the rural high school 
has followed. Ohio reports that since 1914, when that state first 
placed the law on her statute books providing for the county as 
the unit and the county board of education as the administrative 
body, 600 country high schools have been organized. The re- 
port goes on to say that even the people who were strongly op- 
posed to the plan have been converted and are now vigorous 
supporters of it. New interest is being taken in the school, and 
community life has been quickened through the operation of the 
centralized rural high school. 


The Consolidated School Will Meet Modern Demands. The 
consolidated school consisting of an elementary school of six 
grades and a junior high school of three years and possibly a 
senior high school of three years is the rural school of the future 
toward which Wisconsin should bend her efforts. Such schools 
will go far toward solving the problems of rural education and 
rural life. 

The rural consolidated school, besides being a school that 
stands for broad culture and general scholarship, will equip the 
farmer of the future with an education that will enable him to 
study his problems of agriculture from a scientific standpoint. 
It will be located in the country and not in the city. It will hold 
before the young people the idea that the profession of farming 
is fully as important and honorable as that of medicine or law. 
It will help them to appreciate country life, and the best prod- 
uct of the country will no longer be ‘‘educated away from the 
farm.’’ Thus the next generation of country people will find 
that the men and women of talent, of power and of ability, 
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which the country produces, can be retained as leaders in the 
industrial, educational, and political progress of rural communi- 
ties. Then, also, the agriculturists who constitute nearly half 
of our population will have more of a voice through organiza- 
tions and laws in exercising control over markets and prices 
and not be dependent on other classes to secure justice. 

Edward Alsworth Ross, professor of sociology in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, recently declared: 


‘*As I see the situation in Wisconsin, I would rather the next 
million dollars this state gives to education went to rural schools 
than to the city schools or the university. It may be as unfair to 
spend taxes from city people in bettering the country as it is to 
spend taxes from country people in bettering the city. But it 
is not so foolish,’’ 


The most valuable asset in the development of the state is the 
child. We conserve the lumber, water power, and other nat- 
ural resources of the state. It is time we conserve the country 
boy and girl. If the people are to be sovereign they must be 
properly educated. Let us make the necessary changes in our 
school system that will meet modern conditions, and which will 
assure the 230,000 country boys and girls as good an education 
as their own needs and the welfare of the state demand. 


3. REORGANIZATION OF THE ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


CRITICISM OF THE 8-4 PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


Weakness of Elementary Course of Study. The discussion 
relating to the reorganization of the public school system has 
been in progress for many years. When the city and larger 
village schools, some twenty years ago, had all been organized 
on the 8-4 basis, it was felt that much progress toward a desir- 
able end had been achieved. However, even at the time that 
the 8-4 plan had been so commonly accepted in Wisconsin and 
other states, school men all over the country were urging a 
modification of this plan. They declared that the time between 
the so-called elementary and high school courses was not prop- 
erly divided and that, particularly in the seventh and eighth 
grades, too much time was being devoted to ‘‘endless repetition 
of what had been offered before, together with wearisome, 
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wasteful and futile reviews,’’ and that this resulted in mechani- 
calizing the instruction in these grades and in much ‘‘marking 
time.”’ 

The argument was also advanced that by devoting so much 
time in attempting to secure an unnatural thoroughness in sub- 
ject matter, much of which had no real value, the opportunity 
was lost to have the school prepare the pupils for the real activi- 
ties of life. 

In some of the cities of the state the courses of study for the 
seventh and eighth grades were revised to meet more nearly 
the personal needs of the pupils by broadening and enriching 
the content of subject matter, but it was soon discovered that 
the plan of organization of the elementary school precluded the 
introduction of fundamental changes in the curriculum. 


Superintendent Cary Favors Junior High Schools. State Su- 
perintendent Cary, in the high school manual issued in 1917, 
recognized the growing discontent in regard to the work in 
these grades. He declared that the belief was becoming preva- 
lent that the custom of making the division between the grades 
and high school at the end of the eighth year, leaving the last 
four years for secondary school work, was unwise, both from an 
educational and a physiological standpoint; that there was 
much loss of time and waste of effort in the seventh and eighth 
grades because of unsuitable subject matter, inefficient group- 
ing of students and methods of teaching; and that the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades formed a more natural group in all 
their activities than was secured by placing the ninth grade with 
young men and women of the upper grades of the high school, 
and the seventh and eighth with the children of the lower 
grades. 


The 6-3-3 Arrangement. This form of reorganization as 
advocated by Superintendent Cary harmonized with that 
urged by many educational writers in the United States. It 
appealed to school men and boards of education and in many 
localities of the United States the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades were grouped into what is called the ‘‘Junior High 
School,’”’ thus making a 6-3-3 arrangement; that is, an ele- 
mentary school of six years, a junior high school of three years 
and a senior high school of three years, 
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Distinctive Junior High Schools Organized. Prior to 1920, 
several cities of Wisconsin had introduced the change, but some 
of them failed to appreciate fully the fundamental purpose back 
of the reform and were satisfied by the administrative change 
of simply placing the seventh and eighth grades on a depart- 
mental basis, and by changing the term ‘‘grammar grades’’ to 
*“junior high school,’ but many localities also reorganized 
the grades on the basis suggested by the state department of 
education. 

However, since 1920, junior high schools having a distinctive 
organization have been established in a number of cities of the 
state, and in many instances these schools are in separate build- 
ings, offering several differentiated courses, with departmental- 
ized teaching, and with properly equipped manual training and 
domestic science departments, together with separate rooms for 
drawing and art, science, and commercial branches, and well- 
equipped gymnasiums for physical training. In some of them, 
also, only teachers who are graduates of colleges are allowed to 
teach. 


GENERAL AIMS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


The public elementary and high school is an institution organ- 
izes and directs the state, that is, the people taken collectively, 
the work of the home in the education of the child. In this edu- 
cation, the state is vitally interested. The constitution author- 
izes and directs the state, that is, the people taken collectively, 
to assume through the legislature the direction of education to 
make it more general and more efficient. 


Whither Goest Thou and Why. The purposes of the school 
should be centered, inviolable, general. ‘‘Whither goest thou, 
and why?’’ is a question every parent has a right to ask of the 
teacher of his children. With the purposes of the school deter- 
mined, the means to attain them will naturally harmonize with 
the ends in view. 

What are these aims? We may go to the history of educa- 
tion for at least a partial answer to the query, but it is well also 
to consult the fathers and mothers to find out what they prin- 
cipally have in mind in ‘‘bringing up,’’ that is, educating their 
children. Their answer to this question would undoubtedly be 
‘‘We want our children to become good men and women,”’ and 
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thus the home recognizes character building as not only the 
most important function of the home but also of the school. 


Aims of the Public School. Some of the fundamental pur- 
poses of the school which the state and each local board of edu- 
cational control should have in mind in formulating courses of 
study might be stated as follows: 

1. The school should preserve and possibly improve the phys- 
ical condition of the child, to the end that he may have the nec- 
essary strength of body to do his life’s work, whatever that 
may be. 

2. The school, in the education of the child, should, so far as 
possible, make use of the dominant life interests and needs of 
the community in which the child finds himself. 

3. The school should put the child in possession of a limited 
part of that great body of knowledge which constitutes the 
heritage of the past, and it should also introduce him to the 
present social, political, industrial, and cultural conditions 
which are the culmination of centuries of development, to the 
end that he may get experience in real situations, learn to ad- 
just himself to new and changing conditions, and so live a more 
complete or fuller life. 

4. The school should impress upon the child the necessity of 
making the general purpose of society his individual purpose, 
so that his culture and efficiency may have, as one objective, 
social and political service. 

5. The school should, in a measure, help the child in laying 
the foundation for gaining a livelihood and, by revealing to 
him his capabilities in a practical way, help him in making a 
proper selection of his life’s work. 

6. The school should cooperate with the home in the matter 
of character building in a way that shall help the boys and girls 
to become men and women of forceful personalities, that shall 
enable them to grasp the meaning of the world and its activi- 
ties, and that shall give them not only the ability but the cour- 
age and the willingness to become leaders in the intellectual, 
moral, economic, and political progress of the world. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF A CoursE or Stupy 


Selection of Subjects. Since history and literature present 
a rich collection of character pictures in which ethical ideals 
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are determining factors of personality, first place must be given 
to these subjects in outlining a course of study that is to har- 
monize with the purposes of the school as outlined above. 

Psychology teaches that closely allied to the ethical is the 
aesthetic. This suggests a second group of subjects, namely, 
music, drawing, handwork, modeling and art, which supple- 
ment history and literature, for character finds its most con- 
genial soil not only in the ethically grand but in the artistically 
beautiful. 

Reading serves the purpose of unlocking the treasures of his- 
tory and literature and other subjects. The language arts are 
necessary in the oral and written intercourse between man and 
man. Hence their introduction into the course of study follows 
as a natural corollary. Thus another group of related subjects 
is secured under the head of English and foreign language 
study. 

There is a large group of studies, namely, the natural sciences 
in which man is interested because of his endeavors to make 
the things of nature serviceable to him in satisfying his mate- 
rial and other wants. For this reason and because the study of 
nature in its various forms helps to give children a correct view 
of the world they live in, and of which they constitute the high- 
est and noblest product, the elements of the various sciences 
should be included in the course of study. Geography serves 
as an introduction to the natural sciences, and mathematics 
may be looked upon as the science which furnishes us a knowl- 
edge of things according to number and form. Physical edu- 
cation, including gymnastics, games and plays, is required to 
help keep the children in good physical condition. 

The school should help the pupil in making a selection of his 
life work. For this reason the course of study should recog- 
nize certain phases of vocational education, such as the indus- 
trial and domestic arts, and commercial subjects. 

Every child, grown to manhood or womanhood, will carry his 
sovereignty under his hat. The enjoyment of political liberty 
carries with it heavy duties and responsibilities. Every citizen 
may be called upon to become active politically. His one vote 
may decide the fate of an important issue. Political, industrial 
and economic conditions are in process of change. We are liv- 
ing in a time characterized by new ideas, new dangers, new de- 
mands, new duties, which may culminate eventually in new 
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powers, and new rights. The state is a political entity with 
whose fundamental laws and their workings every prospective 
citizen should be made acquainted. The social, ethical, and 
civic consciousness needs to be developed in the children of 
our state and nation, hence we need to recognize the necessity 
of introducing more of the elementary aspects of the social and 
political sciences into the courses of study. 


The United States a Hybrid Nation. The great war has, for 
one thing, taught us the need of nationalizing or Americaniz- 
ing the different peoples from foreign lands who come to live 
with us. Europe is really the mother country of the United 
States. We are a hybrid nation, and our civilization therefore 
is a hybrid civilization. In planning work in Americanization 
and citizenship we should appreciate the fact that every na- 
tionality has elements of good in it that should be recognized 
in promoting better relations with and among the foreign born 
of this country. In working out a revised doctrine of solidar- 
ity, the keynote should be cooperation. In no other way can 
class consciousness and class antagonism be prevented. 


REORGANIZATION OF COURSES OF STUDY 


The courses of instruction constitute the foundation of the 
teacher’s activities and unless they recognize the general aims 
of education and the necessity of purposeful grouping of sub- 
ject matter, the results will be unsatisfactory because of the 
misdirected and faulty activity of the children. 


L. D. Harvey on Courses of Study. L. D. Harvey, late presi- 
dent of the Stout Institute, declared as follows with reference 
to courses of study and textbooks: 


““We do not examine the subject matter of our courses of 
study to determine what in a particular subject is necessary in 
the development of the child. We use textbooks as they are 
given us without recognizing the fact that few textbooks are 
ever made as the authors would make them if they were to use 
them themselves. They contain much more material than most 
authors would teach or regard as necessary, because publish- 
ers, as a business proposition, make books to sell and insist that 
they shall contain material in such range and variety and 
amount as will meet the views of school authorities and teach- 
ers throughout the country—from Maine to California and 
Florida to Wisconsin, both for cities and rural communities. 


AMERICANIZATION PROBLEMS 
six children of twenty-six different nationalities at the Prairie Street School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Cuban ; Arthur Campbe'l, Scotch; Lilly Herro, 


They’re all in the melting pot—twenty- 

Left to right, seated: George Apostapolos, Greek ; Mary Dolezal, Bohemian ; Ernestine Montero, 
Assyrian; Sarah Chanisian, Armenian; and Mary Szokop, Roumanian. 

Second row: Anna Dzidzan, Slavonian ; Evelyn La France, French ; Eloisa Avile, Mexican; Kim Ho Moy, Chinese; Earl Ware, Afro-Ameri- 
can; Katherine Schaffer, Jugo-Slav ; Phillip Guzellian, Armenian; Irene Miller, American; John Vilgevoe, Austrian; Albert Stickler, Swiss; and 


Joe Sturk, Hungarian. 
Third row: Margaret Orlando, Italian; Meta Bannmeister, Dutch; Wanda Florezak, Polish; 


Czecho-Slav ; Ivan Weinstein, Russian; Pedro Prenders, Spanish; and Heintz Menger, German. 
(Courtesy of the MILWAUKEE SENTINFT,) 


Bertha Johnson, Swedish; Joseph Steffek, 
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One wants one thing, another wants another, a third wants 
something else. Textbook publishers say, ‘Give all three 
things,’ and then the teacher says to the pupil, ‘Take all three 
things.’ Thus we have overloaded our courses of study and a 
process of elimination is urgently needed.”’ 


Superabundance of Instructional Material. In response to 
a demand that the public schools must meet the ever-increasing 
and changing needs of the community there have been added 
to the school curriculum, during the past forty or more years, 
many new subjects, thus increasing the quantity of cultural 
material, and each subject, whether new or old, is usually taught 
with increased detail and completeness. Thus both teachers 
and pupils are swamped with masses of information, ‘‘freight 
for a hundred camels.”’ 

Not only has the instructional material increased to an amaz- 
ing extent, but the increase has been made in a most empirical 
way, for the new has simply been added to the old, with the 
result that it constitutes more or less an unorganized mass. 
Teachers have therefore perforce been engaged in stuffing chil- 
dren with masses of unrelated information in the vain hope 
that mental power and culture might result. In passing, it 
might be suggested that, if information is the sole or main ob- 
jective in teaching, each city or district could well afford to 
present each child with a ten dollar encyclopedia and thereby 
reduce the cost of instruction. 

The superabundance of instructional material presented to 
pupils inevitably leads to verbalism and mechanicalization of 
instruction. The teacher may have the inclination and desire 
to visualize instruction, to go back to things, to use methods 
truly educative, but this demands time, and time is at a pre- 
mium when the course emphasizes subject matter instead of 
the training of children. The result of it all is that the child, 
parrotlike, learns words and speaks words in the false belief 
that he knows things. 


Every Exercise Educative in Character. With a limited 
amount of instructional material properly selected, related, and 
correlated, every recitation can be made educative in character. 
There will be time to think about the facts gained from nature, 
life experiences, the teacher, and books, to challenge the facts 
and conclusions, to ask questions about them, to compare them 
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with other facts, to organize them, to remember them, to exer- 
cise judgments based on them, and finally to apply them to life. 

Psychology teaches us that in the selection of materials for 
instruction, emphasis should be placed on that which appeals 
to the interests of children, and that the amount to be included 
must depend on the capacity of the children to comprehend, di- 
gest, and remember, and on the importance and significance of 
the selected material in the life of the people of our state and 
nation. However, we need also to bear in mind that what ap- 
pears close to children in point of time, may be, from a psycho- 
logical standpoint, very distant, while the historically distant, 
because of its comparative simplicity, may be the psycholog- 
ically near, and that within prescribed limits, from a qualita- 
tive standpoint, the material selected should be fairly com- 
plete, because upon this depends the development os the many- 
sided interests of children. 


Correlation of Subjects. Again, if the general purposes of 
education are to be kept in mind in all instruction, no subjects 
should stand in isolation, but all subjects should, as much as 
possible, be properly correlated. If viewed or taught as sepa- 
rate entities, the value of a particular subject is apt to be either 
overestimated or underestimated. To illustrate: We now 
teach oral language, reading, penmanship, spelling, written 
language, and technical English, as separate entities, devoting 
possibly a recitation period each day to each subject, using four 
different textbooks. Why, for example, should the teaching 
of language in the lower grades demand a separate book? There 
are, to be sure, some things in so-called language books that are 
characteristic of these books and without which they would 
simply be collections of beautiful stories, poems and pictures, 
such as are found in the regular readers. This is the so-called 
technical material, the drills on ‘‘this and that,’’ ‘‘was and 
were,”’ “‘lie and lay,’’ ete., ete., which Emerson White years 
ago denominated ‘‘cut feed’’ language lessons. They are iso- 
lated lessons bearing no relation to anything in the course, and 
are taught because they are in the book, though they do not 
necessarily improve the oral or written language of children. 
The course in English, as every other course, should constitute 


an organic whole made so by purposeful grouping of related 
subjects, 
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F'LEXNER’s PROPOSED REORGANIZATION OF COURSES OF STUDY 


Poor Results in Latin, Algebra and Geometry. Abraham 
Flexner in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘A Modern School’’ presents a 
valuable contribution to the discussion on what should consti- 
tute the curriculum of the public schools, particularly the high 
schools. He urges a fundamental departure from the tradi- 
tional courses of study as developed by schoolmasters and 
which call for much formal work without reference to genuine 
individual or social needs. By means of statistics furnished by 
the College Entrance Board, he shows how our current teach- 
ing, especially in Latin, algebra and geometry, is sadly defi- 
cient. It seems that 75 per cent of the candidates in 1915 failed 
to make a mark of 60 per cent in Cicero and the first six books 
of Virgil; 69.7 per cent of those examined in algebra from 
quadratics on failed to make as much as 60 per cent; 42.4 per 
cent failed to make 60 per cent in plane geometry; and this in 
spite of the fact that it is the better class of students of these 
subjects that try the College Entrance Examinations, and that 
for these examinations many students receive special drill in 
addition to the regular work as a preparation for the examina- 
tions. 

He declares that nothing is commoner in the teaching of an- 
cient languages and formal mathematics than drilling on arbi- 
trary signs, by means of which pupils determine mechanically 
what they should do, without intelligent insight into what they 
are doing. 


The Curriculum to Be Based on Actual Activities. He be- 
lieves in place of the overwhelmingly formal and traditional 
work that is now done in the high schools, the courses of study 
should include more studies that serve real purposes, and that 
the man educated in the modern sense should be trained to 
know, to care about and to understand both the physical and 
the social world in which he lives. 

He believes that, aside from the instrumental studies, such as 
reading, writing, spelling and figuring, the curriculum of the 
modern school should be built out of actual activities in four 
main fields which may be designated science, industry, aesthet- 
ies and civics, 
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He urges that elementary work in science should begin in the 
elementary school, thus furnishing the basis in experience 
needed to make systematic science genuinely real to the pupil. 

Of coordinate importance with the world of science, he de- 
clares, is the world of industry, and that industrial and com- 
mercial processes furnish practically unlimited openings for 
constructive experiences, for experiments and for the study of 
commercial practices. 

Under the term ‘‘aesthetics’’ he includes literature, lan- 
guage, art and music. He claims that the literature that is 
taught in most schools is partly obsolete, partly ill-timed, and 
rarely effective or appealing. He believes that there would be 
less pretentiousness in the realistic than there is in the ortho- 
dox teaching of literature, but perhaps in the end the child 
would really know and care about some of the living master- 
pieces, and in any event there might exist some connection be- 
tween the school’s teaching and the pupil’s spontaneous out-of- 
school reading. 

Under the term ‘‘civics’’ he includes history, institutions, 
and current happenings. He believes, with Professor Robinson, 
that there is a growing realization of the fundamental impor- 
tance and absorbing interest of common men and common 
things, and that the realistic approach may make as much dif- 
ference in history as in literature. 

He is of the opinion that in outlining a modern curriculum 
mathematics offers a peculiar difficulty. He declares that no- 
where else is waste through failure so great as in algebra and 
geometry. He believes that the mathematical curriculum must 
undergo a radical reorganization and that algebra and geom- 
etry should be taught from the standpoint of other subjects 
which they serve, in such form, in such amounts and at such 
times as the other subjects require. He calls attention to D. EB. 
Smith’s book on the ‘‘Teaching of Geometry,’’ which declares 
that ‘‘all facts of geometry that a skilled mechanic or an en- 
gineer would ever need could be taught in a few lessons.’’ 


Contacts and Cross Connections. Dr. Flexner believes that 
the separateness of treatment of the various subjects in the cur- 
riculum should give way to the cultivation of contacts and 
eross-connections; that every exercise should be a spelling les- 
son; that science, industry, history, civics, literature, and geog- 
raphy should to some extent utilize the same material, and 
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finally that a curriculum, revolutionized in content, would 
naturally be presented by methods altered to suit the spirit 
and aim of the instruction. 


ScHOOL ORGANIZATION IN CITIES AND VILLAGES OF WISCONSIN 


The elementary and secondary school system of Wisconsin, 
exclusive of the unorganized and undeveloped country school 
system, falls under the following heads or classes: 


1. The Kindergarten. Unlike the kindergartens in Euro- 
pean countries and certain states in the United States, the kin- 
dergarten in Wisconsin must be considered an integral part of 
the free public school system. The constitution provides that 
“‘the district schools shall be free and without charge for tuition 
to all children between the ages of four and twenty.’’ The 
primary purpose of the kindergarten is to prepare the children 
for the work of the first grade, and to do it in such a way that 
this work may be continued in the elementary school in such a 
‘“progressive and constructive way that there is no appreciable 
lack in continuity.’’ Because the kindergarten has been a pri- 
vate school not connected with the public school system in so 
many countries and states, many kindergartners are of the 
opinion that even a public school kindergarten is really not an 
organic part of the public school system. Hence in many states 
the necessity of bringing the kindergarten teachers into closer 
relations with the primary teachers has been urged to the end 
that greater unity between the kindergarten and the primary 
grades may be secured. 


2. The Elementary School. The elementary school, to be 
made up of the first six grades, should be considered the founda- 
tion school. There is a strong feeling among educators to the 
effect that since the foundation school does not concern itself 
with the question of the future life work of the children, the 
course of study for all of these schools should be the same 
throughout the state. 

Since this course is to furnish a general foundation for all 
higher educational training, great care should be exercised in 
its preparation. It is believed that with the elimination of the 
unessentials the courses as hitherto presented may be enriched, 
particularly in regard to work in history and nature lessons and 
elementary science. 
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3. The Junior High School. The junior high school is com- 
posed of the 7th and 8th grades of the elementary school, to- 
gether with the first year of the high school. 

School authorities are not at all agreed as to what shall con- 
stitute the courses of study of the junior high school, but there 
seems to be practical agreement to the effect that all of the 
courses should, as far as possible, attempt to meet the needs of 
everyday life and that the teaching should be departmental- 
ized. 

Roughly speaking, two groups of pupils should be considered 
in formulating the courses of study, namely, the pupils who 
probably will finish their schooling in the junior high school 
and the pupils who will probably attend the senior high school. 
However, since children of the age of the average 7th grade 
pupils cannot be expected to know definitely what they intend 
to do at the end of their fifteenth year, and since all pupils who, 
in the opinion of the principal and teachers, would be benefited 
by a course in the senior high school, should be encouraged to 
continue their schooling, the courses should be fairly elastic. 
It might be well to include English, history, civics, elementary 
science and industrial geography as basic subjects in all 
courses, and to meet more particularly the needs of the pupils 
who will leave school upon graduation from the junior high 
school, the courses should offer much practical and vocational 
work, such as manual training, domestic arts, and various sub- 
jects that might be included in a business course. The voca- 
tional and academic work should be so arranged, also, as to of- 
fer ‘‘try-out’’ or ‘‘exploratory’’ courses. 

While it is too early to say just what position the junior high 
school is to occupy in the reorganization of elementary and sec- 
ondary education, we can be assured that it has come to stay. 
Wherever this new form of instruction is given the people ree- 
ognize its possibilities in bringing to early adolescence larger 
and richer educational opportunities, together with a different 
type of treatment, than could possibly be furnished by means of 


the usual grade organization, equipment and method of instruc- 
tion. 


4. The Senior High School. The senior high school is made 
up of the 10th, 11th and 12th grades. If one of the large pur- 
poses of the junior high school is to have the pupil ‘‘begin to 
find himself,’’ i. e., with the assistance of the instructors and 
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parents, determine what he needs or is most interested in or for 
which he has most ability, and so shape his course accordingly 
in the senior high school, then it obviously follows that the 
present high school courses must be fundamentally reorganized 
to meet the varying demands and capacities of the graduates 
of the junior high school. 

Hitherto the high schools have adopted the policy of organ- 
izing several more or less differentiated courses, and pupils 
were permitted freedom of choice among the courses offered. 
However, nearly all of the courses are arranged on the basis 
that the students, after graduation, will probably attend a col- 
lege or university, hence each course contains a ‘‘core’’ or foun- 
dation which includes the subjects required for entrance to a 
college or university, and the selection of the other subjects is 
so hedged in by university entrance restrictions that very little 
real choice in the selection of subjects is left to the individual 
student, unless he elects a vocational course. 

The first reform, therefore, to be effected, according to the 
Carnegie Foundation Report on a Study of Education in Ver- 
mont, is that ‘‘the high school curriculum must be freed from 
college control.’’ With this control removed there will neces- 
sarily disappear the ‘‘rigid, mechanical curriculum wrongly 
conceived and wrongly used because of the influence of the 
higher institutions,’’ and from which the high schools have suf- 
fered these many years. 

It will then be possible, as the report declares, to have the 
high school ‘‘take the child into the inheritance of the adult 
and seek to discover the direction of his individual and social 
promise and ultimate productiveness, and to provide him, as 
far as possible, with equipment and training to that end.’’ 

Just how the senior high school of the future will meet the 
needs of its pupils is a question that cannot be settled in an off- 
hand way. Three possible solutions present themselves. The 
high schools may continue, as they have done in the past, to 
multiply courses paralleling each other, and permitting pupils 
to make selections among the various courses offered, or we may 
imitate European countries by organizing high schools in sepa- 
rate buildings, in which may be offered one or more specialized 
courses, or there may be offered in the same high school as many 
different lines of work and individual subjects, including gen- 
eral culture, practical, and vocational subjects, as the ‘‘commu- 
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nity purse,’’ assisted by general and special state aid, may be 
able to afford, and then allow, under the guidance of teachers 
and parents, much choice in the selection of subjects or special 
lines of work. 


4, REORGANIZATION OF TEACHER TRAINING 


THE DEMAND AND SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 


Over 4,000 New Teachers Each Year. The total number of 
public school teachers in Wisconsin, exclusive of instructors in 
the University of Wisconsin, the state normal schools, county 
normal schools and the Stout Institute, is close to 19,000. Of 
this number, according to a careful investigation of the supply 
and demand of teachers made by the state department of pub- 
lic instruction, some 4,300 teachers signified their intention of 
withdrawing from teaching at the close of June, 1924, thus cre- 
ating a demand for that number of teachers for the school year 
1924-25. This represents about the average number of with- 
drawals each year for a series of years. 


Supply of Elementary School Teachers in Excess of Demand. 
The demand for teachers of one-room rural schools each year, 
based on the average number of new teachers required the past 
three years, was 1,700. The number of graduates of the rural 
teacher-training courses in the state and county normal schools 
and high schools in June, 1924, was 2,230. The demand for 
teachers of the elementary graded schools was 1,885, and the 
number of graduates of the various courses for elementary 
school teachers offered in the state normal schools was 1,468. 
Thus there was apparently for the current school year a sur- 
plus of 530 rural teachers and an apparent shortage of 420 
graded school teachers. However, since a considerable number 
of graduates of rural teachers’ training courses secure positions 
in village and city grades and in state graded schools, the sur- 
plus of elementary school teachers was probably not more than 
200. 


Supply of High School Teachers Exceeds Demand by 850. 
The number of new teachers employed in the high schools for 
the school year 1923-24 was 731. Allowing for an increased de- 
mand of 80 teachers for the year 1924-25, a liberal estimate, 
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there were 1,667 graduates of the state normal schools, the 
University of Wisconsin, the Stout Institute and the incor- 
porated colleges to meet this demand. This would indicate a 
surplus of about 850 high school teachers. However, it should 
be noted that the number of high school teachers graduating 
from the University of Wisconsin, while not official, was based 
upon a careful estimate of the number of students taking the 
necessary pedagogical work required for a license to teach in 
the schools of the state, and probably not all such graduates 
really intended to teach. 

An analysis of the data relating to the supply and demand 
of high school teachers reveals some interesting facts. For 
the school year 1923-24 the number of ‘‘new’’ teachers employed 
to teach academic subjects was 456, and the number to teach 
special subjects 275. To supply the demand of academic teach- 
ers, which probably did not exceed 500, there were graduated 
from the normal schools, the University of Wisconsin and the 
incorporated colleges 871 teachers, leaving a surplus of 371 such 
teachers. 


A Surplus of 500 Teachers of Special Subjects. The number 
of ‘‘new’’ teachers of special subjects employed in the high 
schools in the school year 1923-24 was 275. To supply the de- 
mand for such teachers for the current school year, which prob- 
ably did not exceed 300, there were graduated from the normal 
schools, the state university, the Stout Institute and the incor- 
porated colleges 796, leaving a surplus of nearly 500 teachers 
of special subjects. 

The most astonishing data relates to the supply and demand 
of teachers of Home Economics and Manual Arts. The school 
year 1923-1924 required 96 such new teachers. If the demand 
for the year 1924-1925 increased by 20 over the previous year 
there was a surplus of over 350 such teachers, since there were 
472 teachers of those special subjects graduated from the uni- 
versity, two normal schools, the Stout Institute and several in- 
corporated colleges and universities. 


Remedies for Existing Conditions. What is the solution of 
the problem facing the state in regard to the supply and de- 


mand of teachers? 
The number of new teachers needed annually is about 23 per 


cent of the total number of teachers required. In other words, 
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the average time of service of teachers in the elementary and 
high schools is about four years, which means that about the 
time a teacher’s work becomes really effective his services are 
lost to the state. Apparently the only way to remedy this un- 
fortunate condition is to pay salaries to teachers sufficiently 
high to attract men and women who will make teaching more 
of a life work. It might be advisable to have a state board of 
education provide a salary scale and fix minimum salaries for 
each type of service in teaching, based upon the standard of liv- 
ing which teachers are expected to have, the length of their 
training and experience, and the abilities they are required to 
possess. These salaries should be sufficiently large so as to en- 
able teachers to save a fair amount of their income each year. 
The problem of the excessive supply of high school teachers 
can be met by lengthening the normal school courses for the 
training of high school teachers from three to four years, by 
reducing the number of institutions for the training of high 
school teachers and by insisting rigidly on high scholarship, 
maturity and ability to teach on the part of all graduates, 


Tue TRAINING OF RURAL TEACHERS 


The Need of Increased Training. The Wisconsin statutes 
provide that beginning with September, 1927, the minimum edu- 
cational requirement for teaching in a public school in the state 
shall be one year of professional training based on high school 
graduation. This minimum, however, according to the state 
department of education, is too low. The department advocates 
at least two years of professional training beyond high school 
graduation. This is now the minimum requirement in nearly 
all the cities of the state. From a practical viewpoint it may 
appear a somewhat chimerical and remote ideal, but why, for 
example, should not the teacher of a country cross-roads’ school 
possess the same amount of training as a teacher in the elemen- 
tary grades of the city of, say, Manitowoc or Milwaukee? While 
this may be considered an ideal, it is one which the people in- 
terested in the perpetuation and development of the democratic 
public school system must finally subscribe to and translate into 
reality. Then also the teachers in these schools must be as- 
sured salaries as high as those paid in cities, if not higher, and 
proper living conditions, 


i 
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The Need of Improved Living Conditions. The one-room 
rural school does not attract the best professionally trained 
teachers. This is due to the fact that, because of the many 
grades and many daily recitations, it is the hardest school to 
teach, and to the further fact that the salaries paid are the low- 
est in the entire system of schools. Then also the teacher is ex- 
pected in most cases to do the janitorial work of sweeping and 
dusting and taking charge of the stove or furnace. The teacher 
also usually finds it difficult to secure a proper boarding place, 
often being compelled to walk through slush and mud and driz- 
zling rain a distance of a mile or more to get to school. 

The living and social conditions for teachers in rural dis- 
tricts must be improved. This can best be secured by means of 
the consolidated schools, increased salaries, and teacherages. 
In European countries, notably Denmark, this phase of the 
teacher’s life has been made so acceptable by means of the 
consolidated school and teacherage that the best teachers, prin- 
cipals and supervisors refuse to leave rural districts for what 
might be deemed better positions of a similar kind in the larger 
cities. 


Sixty-two Different Training School Boards. There are in 
the state 32 county normal schools, 29 high schools and 9 state 
normal schools, a total of 70 institutions under the direction 
and supervision of 62 different boards, which are engaged in 
the training of teachers for rural schools. These groups of 
schools, and to a large degree the individual schools, are inde- 
pendent of each other so far as entrance requirements, length 
and character of courses of study are concerned. But since the 
training of teachers for the schools of the state should be con- 
sidered as ‘‘one problem,’’ the state should institute general 
control over these various institutions to the end that their 
work may be properly correlated and unified. And since we 
have the state board of normal school regents that was cre- 
ated to establish and organize training schools for teachers for 
the public schools of the state, it would seem that to this state 
board should be entrusted the power of control and direction 
not only of the state normal schools but also of the county nor- 
mal schools, and the departments for the training of teachers in 
high schools. If there had been proper state planning of teacher 
training in the past the incongruous position in which we find 
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ourselves in having so many independent teacher training in- 
stitutions in the state would have been avoided. 


The Cost of Training Rural School Teachers. The map oppo- 
site page 384 shows the number and distribution of the state and 
county normal schools and high schools engaged in the train- 
ing of teachers for rural schools. A business man, after a brief 
study of the map, would undoubtedly raise the question of *‘un- 
necessary overhead expenses’’ and the possibility of reducing 
the number of such training institutions and thus decreasing 
the cost of training teachers for the elementary schools. 

A singular and, it might be said, grotesque situation has been 
allowed to develop at Eau Claire. In that city is a state normal 
school and among the various departments there is one for the 
training of teachers for rural schools, and, practically within 
the shadow of this state institution, is a county normal school 
which also trains teachers for country schools. 


Tue TRAINING oF TEACHERS FOR THE GRADES OF VILLAGE 
AND Crry ScHOOLS 


Entrance Requirements of Normal Schools. The entrance 
requirements, both academic and physical, as formulated by 
the board of normal school regents are satisfactory, but care 
should be taken to see to it that they are properly enforced. 
There should also be a rule that would make it possible to post- 
pone the entrance of students who are obviously too young and 
inexperienced to benefit from a course in teacher training and 
who, granted they succeed in completing a course, would be too 
immature to take positions as teachers. 


How to Secure a Good Quality of Students. Arrangements 
should be made, if possible, with the high schools of the state 
whereby the principals or superintendents upon consultation 
with representatives from the normal schools would enlighten 
prospective high school graduates in regard to the work of the 
normal schools and the qualities a successful teacher should 
possess, and would urge students who possess such qualities to 
attend a normal school. 


Revolving Fund to Aid Students. Supposing, however, there 
are graduates possessing the inherent personal and academic 
qualities necessary for teaching but whose parents have not 
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the means to give them a normal school training, would it not 
be well for the state to provide a revolving fund whereby par- 
ents of such students could be given temporary assistance, with 
the understanding that such assistance be made good when 
the students have graduated and are wage earners? And 
finally, in view of the fact that the state compels parents to 
send their children to school a certain number of days each 
year, and forces them to pay school taxes, should not the state 
become an active agent in searching out the best graduates of 
high schools to induce them to enter normal schools, to the end 
that the children of the state may be taught by the best teach- 
ers available? 


Advanced Credits. Students who have credits secured at 
colleges, universities, normal schools, county normal schools, 
and high school departments for the training of teachers, should 
be required to send such credits to the registrar before the open- 
ing of the school, to be evaluated before the normal school pro- 
grams are filled out. Often there appears to be not a little di- 
versity of opinion among the heads of departments and the 
committees on advanced credits as to the value to attach to 
such credentials, with the result that prospective students at 
times send the same credentials to several normal schools and 
thus inadvertently these schools are practically led into what 
might have the appearance of bidding against each other for 
students. In many instances, also, it takes a mathematical 
expert to evaluate such credentials with the varying subjects 
and the varying length of time subjects have been carried. 

There should be uniform rules applying to all the normal 
schools relating to the evaluation of advanced credits, the num- 
ber of substitutions that may be allowed in the various courses 
and the number of examinations that may be taken in place of 
regular class work. 


The Kind of Teachers the Normal Schools Should Select. 
The efficiency of classroom instruction constitutes the most 1m- 
portant factor in securing an efficient product of the normal 
schools. All teaching in normal schools, whether it has for its 
purpose professional, academic, or cultural values, should har- 
monize with the general purpose of these schools. The teacher 
in a normal school should not only know his subject and know 
how to teach it, but he should so teach it to students that they 

25 
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may learn how to teach it to children. For this reason the lec- 
ture method, while it has its place in instruction, should not be 
too prominent. There should be regular assignments of work, 
followed by recitations and discussions. 

Besides having wide and thorough scholarship and thorough 
training in educational theory and practice, every teacher in a 
normal school should at one time or another have been in close 
touch with the teaching of children, if not actually a teacher of 
children, and he should remain in touch with the problem of 
teaching children while teaching in a normal school. He should 
have a pleasing, forceful and enthusiastic personality, and a 
character above reproach. And, finally, he should be willing 
heartily to cooperate with the president and his fellow instruc- 
tors in the general effort to attain the fundamental purpose of 
the normal schools, 


Cooperation Between Normal Department and Model School. 
There should be better cooperation between the normal depart- 
ment and the model school. This may be secured in part: 

(a) By releasing model teachers for one period a day for a 
semester each year to teach special methods or other profes- 
sional subjects to normal school classes. 

(b) By releasing normal school teachers for a period a day 
for a semester each year to teach a grade in the training school. 

(c) By having normal school instructors observe regular class 
work and practice teaching work in the model school, and to 
observe practice teaching classes in the public schools. 

(d) By having group meetings of normal school instructors 
and model teachers to discuss the organization of subject mat- 
ter in the various branches taught in the training school and to 
discuss special methods of instruction, at which meetings the 
principal of the training school should preside. 

(e) By having conferences of teachers doing related work 
conducted by heads of departments, the principal of the train- 
ing school to be present at such meetings. 


Normal School Extension. The extension courses serve a 
double purpose, namely, they offer regular normal school work, 
including special methods of teaching to teachers in service, 
thus increasing their efficiency, and they offer academic work 
in subjects necessary for second and first grade teachers’ cer- 
tificates. Thus the progressive teachers are given an opportu- 
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nity not only to secure normal school credits in professional 
and academic subjects, but are also enabled thereby to secure 
higher grades of certificates, since county superintendents by 
law are authorized to accept normal school standings in lieu of 
examinations in the subjects required for these certificates. 

The present plan of extension work, however, as it has de- 
veloped, has several serious disadvantages. It has not been of- 
ficially recognized by the state board of normal school regents 
and hence each school giving extension work enters into vir- 
tually private arrangements with the teachers desiring such 
work as the university did in the early nineties before the state 
allowed the university an appropriation for this work. The in- 
structors are dependent for the remuneration of their services 
entirely on the fees paid by the students. This fact occasion- 
ally acts as a deterrent to teachers who, though in need of such 
work, feel that the fees are apt to be excessive, and so far as the 
instructors are concerned, it may have a tendency to cause them 
to popularize their work unduly in the hope of attracting 
students. 

The extension work should be recognized by the board of 
regents of normal schools as regular normal school work and 
should be properly financed as such. If the plan of financing 
and regarding the extension work as a part of the normal school 
system were adopted the serious disadvantages would disap- 
pear and the extension work would be given that wholesome 
influence, spirit and importance that it deserves. It would of- 
fer an efficient means of carrying the normal school to those 
teachers who want to become better qualified but cannot easily 
leave their positions during the regular school year. Teachers, 
and others, desiring to extend their studies would take the 
work offered by the normal schools in preference to that offered 
by other institutions. The normal schools would find many of 
these teachers to be of excellent character and ability and that 
this promoting of their further training would be worth while. 

The standard of work done could easily be made equal to 
that done in the regular normal courses. The work could be so 
arranged that it would not be too much of a demand upon the 
teacher’s time and strength. It would go a long way in solv- 
ing the problem of increasing the qualifications of the 9,000 
teachers who have not had at least two years of training be- 
yond high school graduation and who may be unable to avail 
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themselves of the advantages offered in residence study, but 
who have a just claim upon the state for some sort of teacher- 
training opportunities. The normal schools should make their 
resources for training teachers in service available to as many 
teachers as possible and in as many ways as possible. 


Educational Advisers. To meet the need of better coordina- 
tion of the work of the nine normal schools, it might be well for 
the board of regents to appoint several men and women to be 
known as educational advisers who would make a study of the 
various general and special teacher-training courses in the 
normal schools. 

The following are some of the duties that might be assigned 
to such advisers: 

(1) To determine whether the several normal schools live up 
to the rules and regulations imposed by the board in regard to 
the admission of students and the granting of advanced credits. 

(2) To visit classroom teachers to determine whether the 
courses of study are sufficiently adhered to and to discuss with 
individual teachers and with groups of teachers their immediate 
classroom problems. 

(3) To make a study of the systems of practice teaching as 
obtaining in the various normal schools of the state and the 
United States. 

(4) To have teachers who have worked out new or improved 
methods of teaching give demonstration exercises in the va- 
rious normal schools. 

(5) To visit graduates of the normal schools to determine 
whether they are meeting the requirements of the city and 
county superintendents and principals of schools. 

(6) To discuss educational problems relating to teacher 
training with superintendents, principals and teachers of the 
state and the state superintendent and his supervisory force, 
and thus help in bringing the normal school system and the 
public school system into more sympathetic and harmonious 
relationship. 

(7) To bring to the attention of the presidents and the board 
of regents the results of classroom visits, of conferences held, 
and studies made, which may be of assistance to the board and 
the presidents in bringing about greater organic unity in the 
administration of the normal school system. 
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INCREASED TRAINING FoR GRADE TEACHERS 


More Training Required to ‘‘Fill a Tooth’’ Than to ‘‘Fill the 
Mind.’’ The tendency throughout the country is to require 
four years of training beyond the high school for not only high 
school teachers, but for grade teachers as well. It is a fact ac- 
cepted by all that what is to be realized in the citizenship of the 
state must first be found in the schools, i. e., must be taught by 
the teachers. The teacher of today must know more and be able 
to do more than the teacher of thirty and forty years ago. The 
normal schools had their beginnings in this state in 1865. Since 
that time, except in a few special instances, their courses of 
study have provided only two years of training for teachers. 
Dental colleges, on the other hand, while getting a much later 
start and beginning at as low entrance requirements as did the 
normal schools, have for many years had the same entrance re- 
quirements as normal schools and for the last few years a course 
of study of five years. In other words, it takes high school grad- 
uation plus graduation from a five-year dental college course 
to qualify a graduate to ‘‘fill a tooth,’’ while it takes only two 
years’ work in a normal school beyond that of high school grad- 
uation to qualify for ‘‘filling the mind.’’ And, to cap the cli- 
max, it takes only one year of professional training beyond two 
years of high school training to teach children who happen to 
live in rural districts, and even this low requirement in times of 
searcity of teachers is not lived up to. 


Tue [pEAL TEACHER 


A normal school should have an ideal in the training of teach- 
ers to the realization of which it should bend its energies. We 
may not all agree as to what this ideal should be, because our 
ideal of a good teacher may not be exactly the same, but there 
are certain large characteristics which every good teacher 
should have and to which we ean all subscribe. 


The Highest Mission of the Teacher. A teacher of children 
and particularly a teacher of young children should have a 
pleasing personality. She should have an attractive personal 
appearance but this should not necessarily imply physical at- 
tractiveness. Children are more impressed by the earnestness 
and interest clothed in the vestment of love and happiness 
than by any other quality the teacher may possess. It is the 
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inner life of the teacher which appeals to children. It is her 
soul that speaks to them. Whether she fully realizes it or not, 
her highest mission does not consist in imparting a certain 
amount of knowledge within a given time, important though 
this will always be. The true teacher feels that her highest 
purpose is to gain power over the head and heart of her pupils 
that she may help them to realize their intellectual and spiritual 
possibilities and strengthen their power and desire to lead 
good lives. She influences her pupils more by what she is 
than by what she knows and teaches. 


Personality and Methods of Instruction. While every 
teacher should have a broad, liberal education, she must above 
all have a thorough knowledge of the subjects she is required 
to teach, and she must have a definite scientific method of in- 
struction in each subject. She cannot disassociate herself from 
her method of instruction. She injects her personality into 
method and thus creates her individual method. She must be 
able to give the dead material of the textbook the appearance 
of a living thing. She must be a master teacher, an artist- 
philosopher, a philosopher-artist. By knowing a subject thor- 
oughly she can allow her personality to have free scope. She 
must understand the working of the child-mind to the end 
that her instruction each day, in each small unit of subject 
matter, will harmonize with the aims of education and not do 
violence to the laws of psychology and pedagogy. She must be 
able in her instruction to descend to the level of her pupils, 
joining what she teaches to their life experiences, and then 
raise the pupils to her higher intellectual and moral plane. 
Without personality, method is a barren form; with it, method 
becomes a living force in influencing the lives of children. 


The Governing Power of the Teacher. A good teacher must 
show her power in the manner in which she governs her pupils. 
In her relations to her pupils she should be just and firm and 
kind. She must govern not so much through external rules 
and regulations as by suggestion, made possible by an impres- 
sive personality. She knows how to control herself and hence 
uses no extreme and offensive measures in controlling children. 
She has a broad sympathy for children. Her character is a 
“‘reserve force and acts directly by presence and without 
means.’’ She is an inspiration to her pupils. She inspires them 
to study, to be good and to do good. She makes the work of 
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each day complete in itself, for education is not simply a prep- 
aration for complete living; it is complete living today, tomor- 
row, next week, next year. In other words ‘‘education is life 
and conversely life is education.’’ 


Professional Growth of Teachers. She is not opinionated 
and shows a willingness to cooperate with her fellow teachers, 
principal and superintendent. She makes herself felt outside 
the school room in the homes of her pupils. She bridges the 
chasm between the home and the school. She grows outside 
the school room by her contact with men and women and books. 
She realizes that in teaching the richest becomes poor who 
gives constantly without replenishing his hoard, and that he 
who ceases to educate himself should no longer be entrusted 
with the education of others. 


A PERNICIOUS SECTION OF THE CERTIFICATION Laws 


Before 1862 virtually everyone who desired to teach could 
get the necessary legal qualification to do so. Any scarcity of 
teachers was felt only temporarily, for the town school com- 
missioners or the town superintendent would with a stroke of 
the pen certificate a sufficient number of teachers to do away 
with the scarcity. 


Limited Third Grade Certificate. Since 1862, when the leg- 
islature passed the first certification measure, the tradition that 
the official to whom was entrusted the issuance of teachers’ cer- 
tifieates was expected each year to certificate a sufficient num- 
ber of teachers to ‘‘fill the schools’’ virtually became a part of 
the law, for this act, while providing for the issuance of third-, 
second- and first-grade certificates, also provided for the is- 
suance of special licenses good only to teach for a limited pe- 
riod in a particular town or school. It was these so-called lim- 
ited third-grade certificates which were freely issued to incom- 
petents in order to have a teacher for every school. 


Elastic Section of the Law. This peculiar statute in later 
years was changed to read as follows: 


39.17 (2) Whenever the supply of legally qualified teachers in any 
county has been exhausted, the county superintendent, with the ap- 
proval of the state superintendent, may issue special certificates on 
examination in the subjects required for a third-grade certificate to as 
many persons as are necessary to supply the schools, provided that not 
more than two such special certificates shall be issued to the same 


person. 
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Thus this ‘‘elastic’’ section guaranteed a supply of teachers, 
though necessarily untrained and unqualified, whenever, in the 
opinion of the county superintendent, the demand for teachers 
in his county exceeded the supply. And thus also it had the 
effect of driving qualified, experienced teachers out of the busi- 
ness of teaching because of its effect on salaries. Just as Gres- 
ham’s law exemplifies how bad money drives out good money, 
so this provision had the effect of driving good teachers out of 
rural schools. 

It is estimated that from 1918 to 1921 not less than 1,500 such 
untrained and unqualified teachers secured legal educational 
qualifications to teach in the public schools of the state. The 
burden of absorbing this body of unqualified teachers fell al- 
most entirely upon the country schools. The great shortage of 
teachers which Wisconsin and other states experienced during 
those years did not materially affect city schools because these 
schools attracted the better class of experienced country teach- 
ers and thus created additional vacancies in country schools, all 
of which had to be filled with the kind of material described 
above. 

Teaching cannot become a profession so long as this provi- 
sion of law remains on the statute books. No one advocated 
that during the war because of the scarcity of physicians and 
dentists, state medical and dental boards of examiners should 
be authorized to draft freshmen in medical and dental colleges 
to fill the vacancies of physicians and,dentists caused by the war. 

The state superintendent has made,a ruling to the effect that 
he will no longer be a party to debasing the quality of teachers 
and will not sanction the issuance of such temporary certifi- 
cates, but this responsibility should not be thrown upon this of- 
ficial. The legislature should repeal this objectionable section. 


THE TRAINING OF High ScHooL TEACHERS 


A College of Education Needed. During the last decade the 
superintendents and principals of the state have concerned 
themselves more and more with the problem of securing prop- 
erly trained teachers for the public schools of the state. They 
were opposed to the idea of continuing the college courses in 
the normal schools because they felt that these courses inter- 
fered with the proper administration of the teacher-training 
courses, 
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They also criticized the university for its apparent failure 
of properly professionalizing its teacher-training courses, de- 
claring that since the School of Education is a part of the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science the training of teachers is simply 
““an appendage”’ to that college, and that the university owes 
it to the public school system, of which it is an integral part, 
to establish a College of Education. In this way it is hoped 
that the university may be enabled to develop the same lead- 
ership in education that it has developed, for example, in en- 
gineering, law, commerce and agriculture. In a careful study 
of the problem of teacher training made by B. R. Buckingham, 
secretary of the state board of education, in 1917, he declared 
that one of the next forward steps in the matter of teacher 
training in Wisconsin should be the establishment of a College 
of Education at the University of Wisconsin. 

Such a college of education would naturally be organized 
and administered in a way similar to that of other technical 
and professional schools of the university. It would have its 
own dean who would be responsible for the selection of the 
faculty, the preparation of the various courses of study, and 
finally for the preparation of the annual budget. Naturally 
also only students whose intention is to take a teacher-training 
course would register in the college and thus the conditions 
would be favorable for the development of a proper profes- 
sional spirit, which is impossible so long as students are trained 
for teaching in various departments. 


Increased Practice Teaching Facilities Needed at the Uni- 
versity. In the reorganization of teacher training in the uni- 
versity, arrangements should also be made for enlarging and 
broadening the scope of the participation and practice school. 
If the university is to train not only high school teachers, but 
also principals and superintendents, an elementary school 
should be added to the university high school. 


Four-Year Courses in Normal Schools. Possibly it may not 
be wise for some years to come to have all of the normal schools 
offer four-year courses for the training of high school teachers, 
principals and superintendents. But such schools as might be 
selected for this purpose should also be equipped not only 
with elementary training or model schools, as they are now, 
but with junior and senior high schools as well. Thus the 
state normal schools would become professional colleges of edu- 
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cation. Naturally with the introduction of four-year courses 
of study the board of normal school regents should be author- 
ized to grant degrees. 


Cooperation Between Normal Schools and the University. 
Then it would seem advisable for the State University and 
the State Normal Schools to give collective consideration of 
the fundamental problems relating to the training of high 
school teachers, principals and superintendents. The proposed 
college of education and the state normal schools should co- 
operate in the preparation of the courses of study and should 
require that when once students have, after a brief exploratory 
course, determined upon the major and minor subjects which 
they expect to teach, their work should be limited to these and 
closely related subjects, and that the academic and pedagogical 
work should be properly professionalized. 

And, finally, all students after a fair amount of intensive par- 
ticipation and practice teaching in the campus training or 
model school should be given an opportunity for a longer 
period of observation and practice teaching in selected high 
and elementary schools of the state within comparatively easy 
access of the training institutions, under critical and con- 
structive supervision of class teachers, principals, and the 
regular supervisors representing the training schools. 


A Question. However, the question may be raised as to 
whether the University of Wisconsin should continue to train 
teachers for the high schools. The training of teachers is after 
all the particular province of the State Normal Schools since 
they were established for that express purpose, and are de- 
voted wholly to the preparation of teachers for the public 
schools of the state, including rural, elementary and high 
schools. The educational work of the university should be of a 
kind that reaches out beyond the work of the normal schools 
in the preparation of teachers. The work of a college of 
education might well be confined largely to post-graduate 
work, which should include research work, opening new ave- 
nues of thought, the working out of new curricula for the pub- 
lie schools, placing at the disposal of the normal schools mate- 
rial which will be helpful to them in enlarging their views in 
reference to psychology, pedagogy and all problems relating to 
the training of teachers, 
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With the relinquishment on the part of the university of 
the training of high school teachers there should follow a re- 
linquishment on the part of the normal schools of the training 
of high school principals and city superintendents, thus leav- 
ing to the university the training of these school officials, to- 
gether with the training of normal, university and college 
teachers, county superintendents, principals of city and state 
ees schools, supervisors and educational experts of various 

inds, 


Moprrn Normat ScHoors 


Normal Schools Are Vocational Schools. State normal 
schools are professional institutions. They prepare students 
for a definite vocation and are as distinctly professional as 
schools of law, or medicine, or engineering. They are not lib- 
eral arts colleges; nevertheless they have now reached the place 
in Wisconsin where they do work of college grade, in an 
atmosphere that a liberal arts college cannot imitate, and with 
a technique that no other type of institution can or does em- 
ploy. 

The state normal schools of Wisconsin offer many courses 
similar in name and content to courses given in the liberal arts 
colleges, but the objectives and the technique of these courses 
differ entirely from the courses with similar names given in the 
liberal arts colleges. Just as a school of medicine offers courses 
in chemistry which differ from the courses in chemistry offered 
by a liberal arts college, so the courses in history, for example, 
offered by the Wisconsin State Normal Schools differ greatly 
from the courses in history offered by the liberal arts colleges, 
and this difference is due to the difference in objectives of the 
two types of institutions. 


Teaching is Both an Art and a Science. Teaching is both an 
art and a science. In the case of the regular classroom teacher 
it is predominantly an art. A classroom teacher may be really 
great and not know much about the science of education, but 
every really great classroom teacher must be an artist in the 
technique of teaching. 

On the other hand, the great normal school teacher must be 
both an artist and a scientist. He must be an artist in the 


Not At the request of the author, the article, “Modern Normal 
Schools,” was prepared by Frank E. Baker, President of the Milwaukee 
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technique of teaching and must be able to exemplify his artistry 
in the classroom. But he must go beyond mere artistry; he 
must be enough of a scientist to enable him to analyze teaching 
into its elements. Only after and by means of such analysis 
ean he impart the art to the student teacher. 


Two Types of Analysis. There are two types of analysis 
which must be made by the normal school teacher. In the first 
place, he must analyze the good teaching personality into its 
elements and place the proper emphasis on the different traits. 
He must go even further; he must know which traits need 
to be emphasized in the different grades of the public schools. 
It is an established fact that certain traits of personality need 
to be emphasized in the development of, say, a primary teacher, 
and certain other traits in the development of an intermediate 
grade teacher. 

The other type of analysis that must be made by the normal 
school teacher is the so-called job or functional analysis. It 
is not maintained that every normal school teacher must 
analyze the job of teaching into its ultimate elements. This 
ean be done only by the specialist in the science of education. 
It is maintained, however, that every normal school teacher 
must have gone far enough to enable him to know the diffi- 
culties the student teacher will meet when he takes charge of 
a school, and so be able to prepare the student teacher to meet 
these difficulties. 

This detailed description of the work of the normal school 
teacher is intended to show that his is the most difficult piece 
of teaching in the whole field of education. The elementary 
school teacher, the high school teacher, the liberal arts college 
teacher need master only the artistry of teaching in order to be 
really great, but the normal school teacher must master both 
its artistry and its underlying science. 


Professional Training. The professional training of a 
teacher never ends. The really great teacher must always 
grow; must remain young in spirit of youth and childhood, 
and this he can do only through continuous mental, spiritual 
and professional growth. 

The training of a teacher begins in the so-called campus or 
intra-mural courses of the state normal schools. He is given 
the vision of the dignity, the worth, and the nature of child- 
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hood; is taught the materials of childhood growth, and is 
equipped with the technique of using these materials. 

But the training of teachers in the Wisconsin State Normal 
Schools does not end at graduation. Through appointment 
bureaus, through follow-up systems, through extension and cor- 
respondence courses, and through summer schools, the normal 
schools of Wisconsin have in the past done much for the 
growth of teachers in service. But much more can be done in 
the future. As pointed out above, the really great teacher must 
ever grow, and the state normal schools will not be living up 
to the fullness of their opportunities for service until they be- 
come centers of professional growth and inspiration reaching 
into the life and the classroom of everyone of their graduates. 


Objectives of the Work in Residence. In the work in resi- 
dence, there are two objectives, which normal schools, because 
of the nature of their professional service to the state, must 
particularly emphasize. The first of these is the maintenance 
of a program of health education. This program includes, on 
the personal side, the teaching of personal health habits and the 
participation of every student in a program of athletics for 
health and recreation. On the professional side, it includes the 
inculeation of the methods of carrying the gospel of healthy liv- 
ing to the public school children. 

The second objective to be emphasized arises from the fact 
that the Wisconsin State Normal Schools are training young 
people for a service profession in a democracy. This fact, 
which is also an ideal, requires not only that they teach pros- 
pective teachers the principles and aims of democracy, but that 
they also create conditions within the schools that will compel 
their students to participate in a democratic organization. 
The duty of a liberal arts college may end with the teaching of 
the machinery, the theory, and the aims of democracy, but the 
state normal school must go further; it must create on its own 
campus an organization that will include every teacher and 
every student in its duties and obligations of organized democ- 


racy. 


Types of Normal Schools. In the development of the state 
normal schools in the United States, there have been, from the 
standpoint of instruction offered, three rather distinct types. 
In the first place, there have been what may be called the 
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review normal schools. These made the teaching of the mate- 
rials to be taught in the elementary school their main business. 
The review courses in arithmetic, grammar and other elemen- 
tary school subjects were followed by short courses in methods 
and a brief period of practice teaching. The normal schools of 
Pennsylvania were predominantly of this type up to the time of 
their reorganization in 1920. 

In the second place, there have been the so-called method 
normals. These schools depended on the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools for the adequate teaching of the materials to 
be taught, while they emphasized methodology. Schools of 
this type often became mere panacea- or device-normals. Ten 
years ago, the normal schools of New York, New Jersey, and 
the New England states were predominantly method normals. 

The schools of the third type might be described by the 
word academic. These institutions depended on the secondary 
schools for the teaching of materials of the elementary school 
curriculum and emphasized liberalizing studies of college 
grade. This group developed largely in the states of the Middle 
West. 

The first of these three types was neither professional nor 
intellectually respectable; the second type was professional, 
but it was not intellectually respectable; the third type came 
the nearest to being intellectually respectable, but it was not 
professional. 


The Aims of Wisconsin Normal Schools. The Board of Re- 
gents of the Wisconsin State Normal Schools have come to the 
conclusion that none of these types meet the great aims of 
teacher training. They believe that the normal school of the 
future will be an institution of collegiate grade offering pro- 
fessionalized courses of college level. They believe that a 
normal school teacher has not met the requirements of his 
work until he has so organized the materials of his course that 
their presentation to prospective students will carry with it the 
technique of teaching these materials to children in the public 
schools. On the foundation of these beliefs, the regents are try- 
ing to build in Wisconsin a system that will meet the greatest 
need of its public schools, which is a well-prepared teacher in 
every classroom of the state, 
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5. REORGANIZATION OF CERTIFICATION LAWS 


Many Forms or Leean QuaLirications To TEACH IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF WISCONSIN 


Certificates Issued by County Superintendents. There are 
five different ways in which the so-called third, second and first 
grade county and city certificates may be secured in this state, 
namely, by passing an examination conducted by a county or 
city superintendent, or by taking a one-year teacher training 
course in a county normal school, in a department for the 
training of teachers in a high school, or in a state normal 
school. 

The third-grade certificate issued by county superintendents 
authorizes the holder to teach in a rural one-room school, or in 
an elementary graded school in the superintendent’s district 
for a period of one year. The second-grade certificate is issued 
for a period of three years and authorizes the holder to teach 
in the same kind of schools the third-grade certificate does. The 
first grade is issued for a period of five years and, besides en- 
titling the holder to teach in the kind of schools the lower 
grades of certificate do, authorizes the holder to act as prin- 
cipal of a second-class state graded school. 

These various certificates are issued by seventy-two county 
superintendents in the state and naturally there are as many 
different examination standards as there are county superin- 
tendents. They have only a local value, that is, they are a legal 
qualification to teach only in the county in which they are 
issued. However, any county superintendent may have the 
examination papers, upon which a certificate is based, sent to 
him, and if he finds them satisfactory he may issue a certificate 
of the same grade as the one issued by the superintendent who 
gave the examination. 


Certificates Issued by City Superintendents. Third, second 
and first grade certificates may also be issued by city superin- 
tendents. These are good only in the cities in which they are 
issued. However, comparatively few city superintendents cer- 
tificate their teachers, preferring to depend on the state nor- 
mal schools and the other teacher-training institutions for their 
supply of teachers, 
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Certificates Based on County Normal and High School Di- 
plomas. The thirty-two county training school boards, and the 
twenty-nine city boards of education in whose high schools 
there are departments for the training of teachers issue di- 
plomas or certificates, and the county superintendent of the 
county in which such a school is located is required to issue a 
teachers’ certificate of the grade to which the person is en- 
titled on the basis of the standings appearing on the diploma. 
This may be a third, a second or a first grade. These certifi- 
cates also have only a local value, that is, they are valid only 
in the county in which the teacher training institution is lo- 
cated. However, any other county superintendent has discre- 
tionary power to issue a certificate, good only in his county, 
based upon the standings appearing on the county training or 
high school diploma. 

The issuance of second or first grade certificates based on the 
county normal school diplomas or certificates is made possible 
by a ruling of the state department of public instruction, some 
years ago, to the effect that these institutions may insert on 
their certificates of graduation not only the subjects pursued in 
the training school, but any others taken in a high school which 
may be required for the certificate. 


Certificates Based on Normal School Certificates. The nine 
normal schools are authorized to issue certificates or diplomas 
to graduates of the rural course, and the county superintend- 
ent of the county in which the normal school issuing the di- 
ploma is located is required by law to issue a certificate the 
grade depending on the standings appearing on the diploma 
or certificate, and any other county superintendent may do 
likewise, thus making the certificate a legal qualification to 
teach in his county. Thus the diplomas issued to graduates of 
the rural teacher-training courses in the state normal schools 
have also only a local value, although these schools are state 
institutions for the training of teachers. 

Then, as though there were not a sufficient number of differ- 
ent “‘brands’’ of such county certificates, the law authorizes 
county superintendents, in times of teacher scarcity, with the 
approval of the state superintendent, to issue special certifi- 
cates to aS many persons as are necessary to supply the schools. 

While the conditions surrounding the issuance of local certi- 
ficates seem rather chaotic a study of the certification or licens- 
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ing of normal school, university and college graduates reveals 
even greater absurdities. 


Regular Course Normal School Diplomas. <A diploma of 
graduation from the two-year primary course, the two-year 
grammar course, the two-year state graded course, the three- 
year high school course or the three-year principals’ course, 
after a probationary period of two years, becomes an unlimited 
state certificate, i. e., a life certificate, qualifying the holder 
to teach in any public school of the state. This may be a rural 
one-room school, any grade, including the principalship of a 
state graded school of the first or second class, any grade in 
an elementary graded school of a village or city, including 
the principalship, or any position in a high school, including 
the principalship, except a position requiring the teaching of 
manual training, domestic science, or any other special subject. 

To put it a little differently, a person who has taken the 
special two-year course in a normal school to qualify for teach- 
ing a primary grade in an elementary school, may, after gradu- 
ation, such is the wide range of the validity of the diploma, 
choose to take a position not necessarily in any of the grades 
for which she is qualified, but an intermediate or a grammar 
grade or a rural one-room school or a high school for which 
she ‘is not properly qualified. 

Why the state normal schools should go to the trouble of 
organizing special courses for the training of primary, inter- 
mediate, grammar and high school teachers when their gradu- 
ates, according to the certification laws, may, and do, teach 
any grade from the first to the twelfth and any subject seems 
inexplicable, 


Dretomas IssueD By CoLLEGES AND THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 


But that is not all. A diploma of graduation from any regu- 
lar collegiate course of the University of Wisconsin, or an 
incorporated college, together with a statement from the 
president to the effect that the holder of the diploma has com- 
pleted the course of pedagogical instruction prescribed by the 
university or college for persons who intend to teach, becomes, 
after a probationary period, an unlimited state certificate 
qualifying the holder to teach in any public school of the 

28 
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state. That is, it legally qualifies him, among other things, 
to teach, say, a first grade composed of pupils just promoted 
from the kindergarten. We all know that it is not the func- 
tion of the School of Education at the University, or any 
other college to train students to teach in primary grades or 
in rural schools, then why continue any longer this absurdity 
in the certification laws of assuming that university and col- 
lege graduates are qualified to teach in such a variety of 
positions. 


Special Normal School Certificates. A diploma of gradua- 
tion from the two-year kindergarten course, after a probation- 
ary period becomes an unlimited state certificate which quali- 
fies the holder to teach not only in any kindergarten, but also 
in any first or second grade in any elementary school of the 
state. 

A diploma of graduation from the three-year course for 
teachers of the deaf, after a probationary period, becomes an 
unlimited certificate qualifying the holder to teach in any day 
school for the deaf and in any elementary school in the state. 

A diploma of graduation from the course for the training of 
teachers of commercial subjects, teachers of physical training, 
domestic science, agriculture, art, music, or industrial arts, 
after a probationary period, becomes an unlimited certifieate, 
qualifying the holder to teach the special subject for which the 
diploma has been granted in any public school in Wisconsin. 


Certificates of Graduation from Stout Institute. A diploma 
of graduation from the regular courses in manual training and 
domestic science, together with a certified statement showing 
the course which the holder has completed, after a period of 
probation, becomes an unlimited state certificate qualifying the 
holder to teach manual training or domestic science for which 
the diploma has been granted in any public school in the state. 


Certificates Issued by State Board of Examiners. The state 
board of examiners are authorized to issue the following kinds 
of certificates based upon examinations conducted by them: 

(1) A limited state certificate, based upon an examination 
taken by the candidate, valid to teach in any public school in 
the state for five years, except that it does not qualify the holder 
as principal of a high school having a four-year course of study. 
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(2) An unlimited state certificate, based upon an examina- 
tion taken by the candidate, valid to teach in any public school 
in the state or as principal of a high school having a four-year 
course of study. 

(3) A county superintendent’s certificate, issued upon the 
candidate’s passing an examination in certain subjects, qualify- 
ing the holder for the office of county superintendent of schools. 


Certificates Based on Diplomas Issued by Educational Insti- 
tutions Outside Wisconsin. Any graduate from a college, uni- 
versity, or normal school not located in Wisconsin, presenting 
to the state board of examiners satisfactory evidence of having 
completed a course fully and fairly equivalent to the corre- 
sponding course in any state institution and of having given to 
psychology and pedagogy at least as much study as is required 
in this state of candidates for a life certificate, shall receive a 
license to be issued by the state superintendent which, after the 
customary probationary period, becomes an unlimited state 
certificate. 


Special and Temporary Licenses. (1) The state superintend- 
ent may in urgent cases issue a special license good only until 
the next meeting of the state board of examiners. 

(2) The state superintendent may, upon the recommendation 
of the state board of examiners, grant a special license or cer- 
tificate legally qualifying the holder to teach such special 
branch or branches in the public schools as may be named in the 
license for such a period of time as may be specified in the li- 
cense or certificate. 

(3) Upon the recommendation of the state board of exam- 
iners an applicant may be granted a limited special license for 
not more than one year qualifying him to teach one or more 
special branches in the public schools, the license being limited 
to one particular school to be named in the license. 

(4) The state superintendent is authorized under certain 
conditions to issue state licenses to persons engaged in super- 
visory work in the public schools, or in teaching in a college, 
normal school or other educational institution in the state. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE CERTIFICATION Laws 


To simplify the entire matter of the certification of teachers, 
it would be well for the legislature, under definite restrictions, 
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to lodge in the proposed state board of education or in the de- 
partment of public instruction all powers and duties in regard 
to the certification of teachers hitherto exercised by the state 
superintendent and the state board of examiners, and the 
county and city superintendents, with powers to reorganize the 
issuance and determine the value of the various forms of state, 
city and county certificates as authorized by sections 39.15 to 
39.32. 


6. REORGANIZATION OF THE SYSTEM OF GENERAL 
AND SPECIAL STATE AID 


MerxHop or APPORTIONING STaTE AID FauLTy 


Expense Not Equalized. The method of apportioning the 
common school fund income does not equalize the expense in 
carrying on the public schools. It is apportioned with no refer- 
ence to the needs of the schools, and in many instances instead 
of removing inequalities of taxation it has resulted in intensify- 
ing these inequalities. Thus, a district with twelve children of 
school age will receive only one-fourth the amount that a dis- 
trict having forty-eight children of school age, and yet the cost 
of maintenance of each school is about the same. 

The seven-tenths mill tax is paid on the basis of wealth and 
distributed on the basis of school population, hence the county 
(i. e., the part of the county under the jurisdiction of the county 
superintendent) or city which is below the average in popula- 
tion, but above the average in wealth, may pay more than it 
receives. It has been estimated that on the whole cities receive 
back from the state more than they pay in and the counties re- 
ceive less than they pay in. 


The Apportionment Often a Bonus to Penuriousness, The 
apportionment has not acted, as it was hoped it would, as a 
stimulus in increasing the amounts raised by local taxation. As 
a matter of fact, in many districts of the state it has acted as a 
‘‘bonus to civic indolence and penuriousness.”’ 

Under the independent district system, inequalities in school 
districts as to size, assessed valuation and number of children 
of school age all tend to produce great inequalities of school 
taxation. A small district with little taxable property and com- 
paratively few children may have a local tax rate several times 
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as large as the district adjoining with large taxable properties 
and many children, with the result that the small district never- 
theless has a poor school, while the rich district has a much bet- 
ter school. Ns 

The principal source of school maintenance must be from local 
taxation. But with nearly 6,500 independent taxing units in 
the state, and all apparently intent on keeping taxes down, some 
rather curious and grotesque things have developed. In one of 
the best and most progressive counties in the state, a few years 
ago, fifteen districts, having a combined assessed valuation of 
$6,300,000, raised the small sum of $575 in district school taxes. 
There are in the state at the present time many districts that 
virtually raise no district tax, depending entirely on state and 
county money to run their schools. A number of these districts 
are accumulating bank accounts, 


DirFERENT MetuHops or Distrinutine State ScHoot Funps 


Devices to Correct Inequalities of Distribution. Many differ- 
ent bases of distribution of the school funds are used in the 
various states, such as: 


(1) Distribution based strictly on the census. 

(2) Distribution based on the school census. 

(3) Distribution based on school enrollment. 

(4) Distribution based on average daily attendance. 

(5) Distribution based on total number of days’ attendance. 

(6) Distribution of a part of the fund based on the census, 
and a part of the fund divided equally among the sev- 
eral districts of the county. 

(7) Distribution based partly on the number of teachers re- 
quired and partly on the census. 

(8) Distribution based on the number of children of compul- 
sory school age. 

(9) Distribution based on the judgment of the county board 
of education. 

(10) Distribution based on the judgment of the county super- 

intendent of schools. 


Nearly all of the devices enumerated above have for their 
purpose the correction of inequalities of the distribution of 
school moneys, but they all more or less fail of their pur- 


pose. 
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Special Attempts at Equalization. In addition to these vari- 
ous plans, special attempts at equalization of the school burdens 
have been made by some states; e. g.: 

(1) One state tries to secure this purpose by a grant increas- 
ing in proportion to the number of children in average daily 
attendance, and inversely as the equalized valuation below 
$3,000 per school child. 

(2) In one state every town having a valuation of less than 
$500,000 may annually receive from the treasurer of the state a 
sum which will enable the town to spend for the support of the 
public schools twenty-five dollars for each child in attendance. 

(3) In one state, every town whose valuation does not exceed 
$500,000 receives annually $500, but if the rate of taxation for 
any year is $18 or more on the thousand, it receives $75 addi- 
tional. 

(4) Some states provide special funds for districts which, 
taxing themselves to the limit allowed by law and reserving 
three-fourths of the money so raised for teachers’ salaries, find 
that they cannot meet the minimum salary requirement. 

(5) Some states provide equalization funds for poorer dis- 
tricts to be disbursed in direct proportion to average daily at- 


tendance and in inverse proportion to equalized evaluation per 
child. 


SPECIAL State AID 


During the past fifty years there has developed in Wisconsin 
a system of special state aid intended primarily to equalize taxa- 
tion and to encourage local efforts in improving the public 
school system. But this system of state aid was not properly 
planned. It was added to and modified from time to time to 
meet certain emergencies, and now we find that it is not only 
incongruous, but that it does not to any appreciable degree 
serve the purpose for which it was intended. 


RapicaL REORGANIZATION OF Stare Arp NEEDED 


Edward A. Fitzpatrick, former secretary of the State Board 
of Education, in a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘An Educational Program 
for Wisconsin,’’ in 1921 declared as follows: 


“‘There should be a radical reorganization of our whole plan 
of state aid. Our present plan—if anything so chaotic may be 
ealled plan—is the result of the accumulation of years. One 
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thing was done this year, another thing the next, and so it con- 
tinued. The need is, therefore, for intelligent planning of school 
aid. It should be noted here that it is not expected that the 
revision ef the present aids will result in less expenditure by 
the state, but that it ought to result in a wiser expenditure of 
the state’s money for educational improvement. 

“The fundamental condition to a wise redistribution of the 
school aids is the formulation of a comprehensive public educa- 
tional program, and the use of the money spent for state aids to 
make it effective. 

‘Another condition of a wise state-aid policy is that there 
shall be a definite policy of ends to be achieved by state aid. 
There must be kept clearly in mind the purposes that may be 
secured as follows: 

1. To equalize the burden of local taxation for education. 

2. To guarantee to every child in the state, wherever he lives, 
the facilities for at least certain minimum educational achieve- 
ments prescribed by the state. 

3. To stimulate educational experimentation. 

4. To secure the early adoption or the better enforcement 
of desirable educational policies. 

‘*Still another condition of a wise public policy for state aid 
for education is the utilization of appropriate methods of dis- 
tribution to achieve the variety of educational improvements 
desired. 

‘‘The principal considerations are: 

1. The amount of money given as aid to a local community 
must be adequate in amount to achieve the purposes. 

2. The distribution must be based on some educational 
achievement. 

3. The distribution may be based on a variety of elements, 
attendance, poverty or wealth, new educational services, besides 
census. 

‘In the light of these principles the patchwork of state aid 
of this state needs a thoroughgoing revision in terms of a com- 
prehensive educational program.”’ 


Hoxup-Outs From tHE ScHoot Funp INcomME 


Hold-Out Provisions. There is a peculiar provision for hold- 
outs from the school fund income which has been included in 
section 20.25. This section reads as follows: 


20.25. There is appropriated, annually, to the common school fund 
income an amount equal to seven-tenths of one mill for each dollar of 
valuation of the property of the state as determined by the tax com- 
mission pursuant to section 70.57 of the statutes. Such amount shall 
be derived as follows: Two hundred thousand dollars thereof is appro- 
priated, annually, from the general fund; and the remainder shall be 
payable directly from an annual tax which is hereby levied on all tax- 
able property of the state specified in section 70.57 of the statutes. 
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Of the moneys so paid into the common school fund income there ts 
appropriated : 


(1) State Aid for Rural Schools. Annually, such sums as may be 
necessary for state aid to rural schools, as provided in sections 40.13, 
40.135 and 40.14. Provided the state aid granted under section 40.135 
shall not exceed fifteen thousand dollars in any one year. 


(2) Supervising Teachers. Annually, such sums as may be neces- 
sary for salaries and expenses of supervising teachers, as provided in 
subsections (6) and (7) of section 39.14. 


(3) Transportation and Tuition of Pupils. Annually, such sums as 
may be necessary for transportation and tuition of pupils, as provided 
in section 40.16. 

The total hold-outs from the school fund in 1923-24 amounted 
to $515,101.86. However, the constitution provides that the 
common school fund income must be apportioned on the basis 
of the number of children of school age, and, since the .7 mill 
tax is by legislation made a part of the school fund income, the 
combined proceeds of the constitutional school fund income and 
the .7 mill tax, it would seem, must also be distributed on this 
basis. 


Constitutional Questions Involved. In regard to the distribu- 
tion of the school fund income and the ‘‘hold-outs,’’ two ques- 
tions may be raised: 

(1) If the proceeds of the seven-tenths mill tax are made a 
part of the school fund income, can the legislature in the same 
section declare, as section 20.25 does declare, ‘‘Of the moneys so 
paid into the common school fund income there is appropriated, 
etc.?’’ If the legislature desired to make these special appro- 
priations out of the proceeds of the .7 mill tax, it would seem 
provisions for doing so should be made before the proceeds of 
this tax become a part of the school fund income. 

(2) Is it a wise plan to levy against this fund and so diminish 
the amount for the general apportionment? This plan of ‘‘hold- 
outs’’ was introduced a number of years ago as a matter of ex- 
pediency in facilitating the passage of the various acts that car- 
ried the appropriations involved, but no one assumed that 
within a few decades the total hold-outs would represent over 
17 per cent of the proceeds of the .7 mill tax. 


Tue Ayres REPoR?T 


Increase in Cost of Public Education. The cost of public edu- 
eation in Wisconsin has increased materially, particularly dur- 
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ing the last five years. But in considering the increased cost it 
must be borne in mind that the purchasing power of the dollar 
has decreased materially, thus increasing the money cost of edu- 
cation. A teacher’s annual salary of $1,400 today will buy but 
a little more than half that amount could buy ten or fifteen 
years ago. And yet the expenditures, large though they appear 
to be, have not resulted in assuring to every boy and girl in the 
state a good education. Wisconsin has by no means done all 
that lies in its power to advance the interests of the public 
school system and make that system produce the good results 
which ultimately must be demanded of it. 


Schools Not Adequately Supported. We have not only re- 
fused to remodel our antiquated independent district system, 
but we have refused to give to our general school system ade- 
quate financial support. According to the famous Ayres Re- 
port, Wisconsin is placed thirty-third in educational efficiency 
in the list of states of the United States. While it may be 
doubted whether the real efficiency of a school system can be 
measured by a report based on ten items of school statistics 
made up largely of two groups of items, namely: (1) school ex- 
penditures, and (2) school attendance, the ten items neverthe- 
less furnish considerable data which should cause the people of 
Wisconsin serious thought and reflection. 

In regard to the per cent of the total school population at- 
tending (public) schools daily, Wisconsin ranks thirty-sixth, 
and on the basis of average days attended per child of school 
age Wisconsin ranks twenty-ninth. Thus it would seem that 
our compulsory attendance laws are not strictly enforced. Wis- 
consin is ranked thirtieth so far as average expenditures per 
child attending is concerned, and thirty-first on the basis of 
teachers’ salaries per month (12 months in the year). These 
statistics clearly indicate that Wisconsin is not taxing itself 
nearly as much for school purposes as other states of the Union 
are. 


Comments by State Superintendent C. P. Cary. The fact that 
Wisconsin has been for many years low in the matter of school 
expenditures has been recognized by its school men and the 
state superintendent of public instruction. According to for- 
mer State Superintendent C. P. Cary, Wisconsin has for many 
years paid inadequate salaries to teachers and supervising offi- 
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cers, and has lagged behind in the matter of other expenditures 
for school purposes. Hence, it came with no surprise to the 
people of Wisconsin that in the Russell Sage Foundation report 
we stand far down the list of states in the matter of expenditures 
of money for elementary and secondary schools. The closing 
sentence of a sharp editorial written by him in the News Bul- 
letin issued by his department for March, 1920, read as follows: 


‘‘A nation that forces or even permits its children to go to 
school to cheap and inefficient teachers is guilty of an injustice 
and moral wrong as great as the slavery which required a civil 
war to abolish.’’ 


And, again, quoting from an article by State Superintendent 
C. P. Cary in the Wisconsin Journal of Education for Septem- 
ber, 1920: 


‘‘Bvery school man and woman in the state who knows what 
this Russell Sage Foundation Report (the Ayres Report) sig- 
nified and what will be necessary to improve our standing 
should communicate this information to the public to the fullest 
extent possible. Particularly should it be communicated to 
boards of education, to city councils, and to clubs of all sorts. 
There is one thing the people should understand—if we do not 
support public education hberally, the day is not far distant 
when everybody who can afford to do so will send his children 

_to private schools and pay their tuition while the rank and file 
of people who are unable to afford such an expense will have 
to send their children to an inferior and degenerated public 
school. There is no surer way to a division in society than to 
have different grades of schools for different groups of citizens. 
Such a condition is absolutely inconsistent with the ideals of a 
democracy,’ 


Firry Years Aco anp Now 


In 1874, State Superintendent Searing, in presenting argu- 
ments in his report in favor of a state tax for school purposes 
to supplement the scanty income of the school fund, a fund de- 
liberately made small by hasty, improvident and fraudulent 
sales of school lands, declared, among other things, that with 
the exception of Kansas, Wisconsin ranked next to the Southern 
States in the comparative cost of her school system. And now, 
fifty years later, with the wonderful agricultural and industrial 
progress which our state has made, Wisconsin still is danger- 
ously near the Southern States in the comparative cost of her 
public school system, for her general index number ranks her, 
with the exception of Maine, next to the Southern States. 
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More REVENUE For ScHoot Purposes NEEDED 


Total Cost of Public Education. The annual cost of public 
education in the state is about $50,000,000. While this may be 
considered high, it should be borne in mind that the true value 
of the tangible property of Wisconsin reaches the colossal sum 
of $7,886,081,000, and the amount spent on the public school 
system is only a very small percentage of the income of the 
state. In common with other states, Wisconsin must look for 
additional sources of revenue for its schools, particularly since 
the great inheritance from the general government for public 
school purposes was deliberately squandered, not to use a 
stronger term, virtually with the connivance, if not under the 
direction of, early state legislatures. 


Suggestion of Governor John J. Blaine. In the opinion of 
many writers on school taxation, there should be created a new 
school fund to be known as ‘‘The State Public School Fund,’’ 
which should include the proceeds of the present .7 mill tax and 
such other moneys as the legislature might determine. In some 
states corporation and franchise taxes have furnished increased 
revenues for the schools. Others are planning to use the inherit- 
ance taxes for this purpose. 

In his message to the legislature in January, 1921, Governor 
John J. Blaine, referring to the use of inheritance taxes for 
school purposes, declared: 


“‘T suggest that there can be no more appropriate method of 
receiving this contribution than to propose that the inheritance 
taxes be added to the capital account of our educational insti- 
tutions, for the permanent fund thereof and regarded as a per- 

-petual memorial. Such a suggestion, if carried into law, will in 
a few years put our educational institutions upon a sound finan- 
cial basis, without any increase of taxes. With the establish- 
ment of such a fund, those who are making final disposition of 
their estates will feel at least that their property will not be 
taken by the state to pay the current running expenses thereof, 
but will go into a fund for the upbuilding of our educational 


institutions. ’’ 


However, the condition of the general fund in 1921 made it 
impossible to divert the inheritance tax from this fund to the 
various permanent school funds. 


State Superintendent Callahan’s Solution. After a careful 
and unbiased state-wide survey of how and to what extent state 
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moneys should be used in equalizing school conditions in Wis- 
consin, State Superintendent John Callahan clearly demon- 
strated the need of larger school funds. He also suggested that 
the state inheritance taxes should be added to the proceeds of 
the .7 mill tax and that this combined fund should be used pri- 
marily as an equalization fund. He suggests, further, that from 
the amount so secured $3,500,000 be distributed to the school 
districts of the state on the basis of $250 for each elementary 
schoolroom unit on condition that an equivalent amount be 
raised through a county tax to be distributed on the same basis. 
Assuming that $250,000 of real valuation should be considered 
as the minimum valuation necessary to the support of an ele- 
mentary schoolroom unit, he further suggests that those dis- 
tricts whose real valuation per elementary schoolroom unit 
falls below this amount, are to receive from the above-named 
fund a sum of money equal to their local tax rate for school 
purposes multiplied by the difference between their real valua- 
tion per elementary schoolroom unit and $250,000, and this 
amount multiplied by the number of elementary teachers em- 
ployed. 


The Obvious Duty of the Legislature. The problem of secur- 
ing the necessary funds and their equitable distribution in the 
proper administration of our public school system is an impor- 
tant and difficult one. But it behooves the legislature to make 
a careful study into the various forms of taxation and the vari- 
ous methods of distributing state school funds with the view of 
devising means for securing more funds and devising a method 
of their distribution which will make them, in fact as well as in 
name, equalization funds which will assure every child wher- 
ever he may live in the state of Wisconsin a good education, 


XXIV 


A LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE REOR- 
GANIZATION AND REDIRECTION OF THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM OF WISCONSIN 


The history of the development of our publie school system, 
together with the numerous educational investigations and sur- 
veys, shows conclusively that, due to a lack of proper foresight 
and planning on the part of the state, the growth of the school 
system has been haphazard and irregular and that there are 
serious weaknesses in the system which must be corrected before 
it can minister properly to the needs of the children of the state. 

The public school system, from the one-room country school 
to the state university, sends out a host of men and women who 
constitute ‘‘a great standing army guarding the liberty of the 
people.’’ To make the schools properly serve their high pur- 
poses, neither money nor effort should be spared, and the legis- 
lature should show the necessary courage in passing the laws 
needed for their reorganization. 

With an efficient organization and mamineeracon of the pub- 
lic schools assured, with good school buildings and modern 
equipment, with a mature and well-trained body of teachers 
assured of generous salaries, and with a public sentiment de- 
manding the best in education, we shall be in a position to live 
up to Wisconsin’s well-chosen motto, ‘‘Forward,’’ and our pub- 
lic schools instead of, in certain essentials, ranking thirty-third 
in the sisterhood of states, will rank with the best in the country. 


1. REORGANIZATION OF STATE CONTROL 


Early Movement to Secure a State Board of Education. In 
1841 the legislative assembly of the territory of Wisconsin had 
under consideration a bill entitled, ‘‘To establish a state board 
of education and the office of state superintendent of public in- 


ae 
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struction and to prescribe their duties.’’ This bill passed the 
house of representatives, but was defeated in the council by 
one vote. 

If this bill had become a law the constitutional convention 
would in all probability have provided for a state board of 
education and the appointment of a state superintendent or 
commissioner of education by such board. It is also safe to 
say that Wisconsin would not then have had for three-quar- 
ters of a century a drifting educational policy which made pos- 
sible the adoption and continuance of the inefficient district 
system, the distribution of general state control of education 
among a number of independent state boards, commissions and 
boards of regents, the incongruous and chaotic system of gen- 
eral and special state aid, the decentralized system of teacher 
training, and the lodging of only advisory powers in the state 
superintendent, the constitutional officer of supervision of pub- 
lic education, all of which has resulted in a failure to provide 
the proper educational opportunities, particularly for the chil- 
dren living in rural Wisconsin. 


Declaration by Cubberly. Professor Cubberly, of Leland 
Stanford Junior University, one of the greatest authorities on 
educational administration, declares as follows in his latest 
volume on ‘‘Public Education in the United States’’: 


*“No type of government has such need for trained leadership 
at the top as has a democracy, and no branch of the public serv- 
ice in a democracy is fraught with greater opportunities for 
constructive statesmanship than is public education. By it the 
next generation is molded and the hopes and aspirations and 
ideals of the next generation are formed. 

“‘To rise above office routine to the higher levels of a con- 
structive statesmanship is not easy, and calls for a high type of 
educational leader. Yet this higher level of leadership is what 
a state department of education should primarily represent. 

“‘The improvement of society and the advancement of the 
public welfare through education is perhaps the greatest busi- 
ness of the state. 

““A state board of education to determine policies and select 
leaders, and a chief state school officer (state superintendent, 
commissioner of education, or whatever title he may be given) 
to carry policies into execution and think in constructive terms 
for the schools, should be the center up to which and down from 


which ideas for the improvement of public education should 
come. 
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Opinions of Educational Experts. Educational investigations 
have been made in a number of states during the last ten years 
and in all of them the unanimous conclusion was reached that in 
place of an elective state superintendent as head of the educa- 
tional system of a state there should be a State Board of Educa- 
tion, and that this board should determine, within legislative 
limits, the general policies of education in the state and should 
select a commissioner of education or superintendent of schools 
as its chief executive officer, who, together with a body of 
trained assistants, should be held responsible for carrying out 
the policies of the board. 


PRoposep LEGISLATION 


1. The legislature should pass a law creating a State Board 
of Education and transfer to this board all the powers and 
duties now exercised by the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and make the state superintendent the ex-officio ex- 
ecutive secretary of the board. 

2. The legislature should continue the regents of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, adding to their powers and duties the admin- 
istration of the State Mining School and possibly the county 
schools of agriculture and domestic science. 

3. The legislature should continue the Board of Regents of 
Normal Schools and add to their powers and duties the admin- 
istration of the county rural normal schools, the departments 
for the training of teachers in high schools, and the Stout In- 
stitute. 

4. The legislature should cause to be made a survey of the 
powers, duties, activities and cost of the State Board of Voca- 
tional Education, the State Library Commission, the State Read- 
ing Circle Board, the State Teachers’ Pension Board, the Pub- 
lic Library Certification Board, and the State Committee on the 
Rebinding of Library Books to determine whether all or part 
of the functions of these boards could advantageously be merged 
in the proposed State Board of Education. 

5. The legislature should give such additional powers to the 
proposed State Board of Education as may be necessary to make 
that board serve as a general board of control in unifying and 
correlating the educational activities of the entire public school 
system of the state, 
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6. Finally, the legislature should propose an amendment to 
the constitution abolishing the office of State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and lodging in the State Board of Educa- 
tion the appointment of the chief educational officer of the state, 
together with such assistants as may be deemed necessary. 


2. REORGANIZATION OF THE DISTRICT SYSTEM 


The fundamental principle underlying the district school sys- 
tem is that in each district, whether large or small, the govern- 
ment and maintenance of the school is in the hands of the voters 
of the district. In other words, there is district or local control. 

Under the law of 1841 and the codification act of 1849 and 
acts amendatory thereof, there have been organized in the state 
some 6,500 such school districts, every one with an educational 
policy of its own. In each of these districts a school meeting is 
held each year, one member of the district school board is 
elected, and district taxes levied. There are 19,500 district 
school officers in the state to administer the 6,500 one-room 
schools, which are attended by some 160,000 children; that is, 
eight children for every district board member. 

The enrollment in these schools varies all the way from one 
pupil to sixty pupils, whose ages vary from four or five or six 
to fourteen or fifteen years. Each school is taught by one 
teacher, who conducts about twenty-five recitations a day. 

Such a system of schools is an extremely decentralized sys- 
tem, and is of necessity very inefficient. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


1. The decentralized district system should be replaced by a 
centralized county system, with an elective county board of edu- 
cation as the general board of control. 

2. At the present time 70% of the area of the state lies out- 
side of high school districts. This makes it difficult for young 
people living in the country districts to get a high school edu- 
cation. The county boards of education should be given the 
power and it should be made their duty to establish central ele- 
mentary and high schools wherever feasible, and provide for 
the transportation of children to and from school. 
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3. The county boards of education should appoint the county 
superintendent, authorize the appointment of assistants, and 
prepare an annual budget for proposed expenditures, the total 
amount of which the county board of supervisors should be 
required to include in the annual tax levy. There should be a 
referendum vote on large proposed expenditures, particularly 
sites and buildings. 

4. Hach county board would have at its disposal the total 
school funds of the county school district. These moneys would 
be expended in an equitable way to bring the best returns in 
meeting the educational needs of the county school district. 
Central elementary and high schools should be located where 
needed, and one- or two-room schools retained where needed. 
Thus there would be equalization of taxes and equalization of 
educational opportunities in the county school district. 

5. There should be a state public school fund to equalize 
taxation in the various counties. 


3. REORGANIZATION OF THE ELEMENTARY AND HIGH 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The ever-changing needs of society require readjustments 
from time to time in the organization of the public school sys- 
tem. Assuming that the reorganization of the antiquated and 
inefficient district system will soon give way to a centralized 
county system, the following may be considered as a modern 
conception of the organization of a system of elementary and 
high schools. 


Kinps or CLAsses oF SCHOOLS 


(1) Kindergartens for all the children of the state from 4 to 6 
years of age, whether living in the city or the country. 


(2) Elementary Foundation Schools, which shall include the 
first six years of the elementary school beyond the kindergarten. 
The course of study for these schools should be the same both in 
elementary city or village graded schools and in graded con- 
solidated or central country schools. 


(3) Junior High Schools, which shall include the 7th, 8th, and 
9th grades in city, village and consolidated or central country 


schools. 
27 
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(4) Senior High Schools, which shall include the 10th, ilth, 
and 12th grades in city and central country schools. 


(5) Higher High Schools, which shall include the 13th and 
14th grades in selected city and central consolidated country 
schools. 


(6) Vocational Schools for part-time instruction for children 
between the ages of 14 and 18, who have left the regular full- 
time school between the ages of 14 and 18, and are not gradu- 
ates of high schools. 


(7) Special schools for the blind, deaf, crippled, tubercular, 
and subnormal children, and for children suffering from seri- 
ous speech defects. 


(8) Evening Schools of various kinds. 


PRopPosEeD LEGISLATION 


1. The legislature should provide the necessary legislation to 
put into effect a school organization similar to the above. 

2. The legislature should authorize the proposed state board 
of education to establish 13th and 14th grades in such high 
schools as, in their opinion, can properly support such grades 
corresponding to junior colleges. 

3. The affairs of each city or county school district should 
be managed by a board of education of from five to eleven mem- 
bers, depending upon the population of the city or county. 
These members should be nominated by a non-partisan petition 
or primary and should be elected at large by a vote of the people. 
Each city and county school district should be a separate cor- 
poration competent to sue or be sued. 

4. Both city and county boards of education should be re- 
quired to prepare annual budgets within certain limits fixed by 
law, showing definitely the purposes for which funds are needed 
and the amounts. The budgets should be submitted to the pro- 
posed state board of education for suggestions and final ap- 
proval. When approved by the state board of education, the 
city and the county boards of education should certify the 
total amount to the county boards of supervisors, and these 
bodies should be required to place the amounts in the annual 
tax levy. 

5. The general administration of the schools should be under 
the direction of the superintendent of schools, to be elected by 
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the board, together with such assistant superintendents and ad- 
ministrative assistants as may be required. The superintendent 
should serve a probationary period of three years, after which 
time he should serve permanently until discharged for cause or 
until he resigns. 

6. Principals and teachers should be subject to annual elec- 
tion for a probationary period of three years, after which time, 
the service having proved satisfactory, they should serve upon 
permanent tenure. 

7. There should be a teachers’ council to cooperate with the 
city or county board of education and the superintendent in de- 
termining educational policies. 


4. COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE LAWS AND LENGTH 
OF SCHOOL YEAR 


In the cities of the state, particularly in Milwaukee, the com- 
pulsory education law is enforced quite satisfactorily by regu- 
lar attendance officers. In the country districts the law is not 
properly enforced, due to the fact that the enforcement machin- 
ery is both unsatisfactory and inadequate, and to the farther 
fact that inclement weather and bad roads make it impossible 
to rigidly enforce it. It would be cruelty to children to do so. 

Over 4,200 one-room rural schools out of a total of 6,474 main- 
tain only an eight-months’ school, and the average daily attend- 
ance, besides being very irregular, is barely 75 per cent of the 
enrollment. 

Since the state is responsible for placing the compulsory edu- 
cation law on the statute books, it is obviously the duty of the 
state, when conditions have been provided which will make en- 
forcement of the law possible, not only to compel parents to 
live up to it, but to see to it that every child gets the best pos- 
sible education during the period of the compulsory school age. 

With the introduction of the consolidated or central school 
and transportation of children to and from school, such laws 
can be enforced not only in cities, but in rural districts, 


PRoposEp LEGISLATION 


1. The school year should be made uniform throughout the 
state and should not be less than nine or ten months. Pro- 
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gressive European countries have a school year of not less than 
11 months. 

2. The compulsory education law should be strengthened and 
the proposed state board of education should be required to 
devise the necessary enforcement machinery to the end that 
there may be regularity of attendance by all children of school 
age in every school of the state during the entire school year, 
except in cases of illness or physical incapacity. 

3. The state board of education should be directed to work 
out a state-wide system of child accounting, i. e., a continuing 
census of school age and pre-school age. 


5. COURSES OF STUDY 


The present courses of study for elementary and high schools 
represent the accumulation of years. They do not represent 
the result of careful, scientific study and do not refiect the 
ideas of the people, for the people have never been consulted 
in the preparation of these courses. 

The present purpose of the courses of study of the elementary 
school is to prepare pupils for the high schools, and the high 
school courses are arranged primarily to prepare pupils not for 
life, but for entrance to the university or college. 

The textbooks, both for the elementary and high schools, are 
written largely by college men and naturally from the college 
viewpoint. As arule, they are encyclopaedic in character. 

There is much waste in education and a lack of thoroughness 
in instruction, and the aims of the public schools are not as 
fully realized as they should be and can be. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


1. The state should be responsible for the preparation of the 
courses of study for the first six grades of the elementary school. 

2. There should be a revision of the courses of study of both 
the elementary and high schools and this revision should be 
made by educational experts, together with men and women 
representing various occupations and industries, under the 
general direction of the proposed state board of education or 
the department of public instruction. 
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6. THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS AND THE 
CERTIFICATION LAWS 


At the present time the training of teachers is highly decen- 
tralized. There are 9 normal schools, 32 county training schools, 
29 high schools, together with the university, the Stout Insti- 
tute and 9 incorporated colleges which train teachers for the 
elementary and high schools of the state. There are thus six 
distinct and independent organizations or groups of organiza- 
tions, comprising a total of 80 different schools for the training 
of teachers. Not only are these schools or groups of schools 
under no general board of control, but much freedom is exer- 
cised within each group of schools, which increases the com- 
plexity and difficulty of the teacher training problem in Wis- 
consin. 

Our certification laws are antiquated and chaotic. Over 160 
different superintendents are authorized to issue local certifi- 
cates based upon examinations of applicants. Naturally there 
are as many different standards of examinations as there are 
superintendents. In addition to this, 32 county training schools, 
29 departments for the training of teachers in high schools, and 
9 normal schools, issue diplomas or certificates based on gradua- 
tion from their rural teachers’ courses of study which have the 
force of third-, second-, or first-grade certificates. The normal 
schools, Stout Institute, the University of Wisconsin, and pri- 
vate colleges issue certificates or diplomas which become un- 
limited state certificates after a probationary period of two 
years. 

Public education is a constitutional state power and duty, 
hence the training of teachers for the public schools of the state 
should be considered as one problem, and hence, also, there 
should be general state contro] in the training of teachers. 


PRoposep LEGISLATION 


1. The county normal schools and the departments for the 
training of teachers in high schools should be placed under 
the board of regents of normal schools. This would mean 
that they would become state schools whose capital, main- 
tenance and operating expenses would be borne by the state. 
Stout Institute, which is a training school for domestic science 
and manual training teachers, should also be placed under the 
control of the board of regents of normal schools. 
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2. Quoting from a statement made by Theodore Kronshage, 
President of the Board of Regents of the University of Wis- 
consin : 

‘“A College of Education should be established in connec- 
tion with the state university which should provide for at 
least the following departments: A department of school ad- 
ministration; a department of curricula and the content of 
courses for elementary education, for secondary education, for 
industrial education, and for agricultural education; a depart- 
ment of rural education; a department of educational research ; 
and a department of educational service. 

“‘There should also be established an experimental and ob- 
servation school whose purpose should be to discover through 
scientific investigation and research the subject matter that 
should be used in the different stages of the development of 
the children as well as the appropriate and best methods of 
teaching and school administration. 

‘‘Such a College of Education, doing largely post graduate 
work, would render the state a great service in the training of 
city and county superintendents, principals of high schools and 
elementary schools, principals of county training schools, uni- 
versity and normal school teachers and educational specialists 
of various kinds. However, its chief influence and service 
should be directed toward the modernizing of school organiza- 
tion and administration, the revision of courses of study and 
the improvement of methods of teaching for the public schools 
must be ever moving forward to keep abreast with progress and 
the development of our civilization, and their courses of study 
should, in a measure, be affected by every step forward in 
science, every discovery and invention, and every change in 
our social, political and economic status. What was proper and 
sufficient for the child of 1900 is not necessarily proper and 
sufficient for the child of 1925. 

_ “Such a College of Education, in the words of State Super- 
intendent John Callahan, could solve the manifold and difficult 
problems which are constantly confronting the educators of 
the state and would raise materially the rank of Wisconsin’s 
school system in this union of states within the next ten years, 


and thus assure the people a fair return on the money spent 
for their public schools.”’ 


3. The following changes should be made in the certification 
laws: 


(1) Statutes authorizing county and city superintendents to 
certificate teachers should be repealed. 

(2) The minimum legal qualification for teaching in any 
public school, after September 1, 1927, is one year of profes- 
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sional training beyond high school graduation. This should be 
raised to two years by 1929. 

(3) The minimum legal qualifications to teach in state graded 
schools and in the elementary and village schools should be two 
years of professional training beyond high school graduation. 

(4) Graduation from a county normal school, a high school 
department for the training of teachers, or a normal school 
department for the training of teachers for rural schools should 
qualify for teaching only in a one-room rural school, graduates 
of the two-year rural course beyond graduation from a high 
school excepted. 

(5) After September 1, 1927, the minimum legal qualifica- 
tions to teach in a high school should be graduation from a 
four-year teacher-training course beyond high school gradua- 
tion. 

(6) All certificates and licenses should specify the type of 
teaching service for which they are valid. 

4. The legislature should authorize and direct the Board of 
Regents of Normal Schools to establish extension courses which 
should be financed by the state. 

5. The proposed State Board of Education or the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction should be authorized to exercise 
all powers in regard to examination of teachers hitherto exer- 
cised by the state superintendent and the state board of exam- 
iners, and to reorganize the issuance and determine the value of 
the various forms of diplomas and certificates issued by the 
teacher-training institutions, and the various forms of state, 
county and city certifleates. Meanwhile, the legislature should 
authorize the board of normal school regents to confer upon 
graduates completing four-year courses a baccalaureate degree 
in education. 

6. The legislature should require the proposed state board of 
education, or the state department of public instruction to make 
an annual survey of the demand and supply of teachers and re- 
port their findings together with recommendations to teacher- 
training institutions. - 

7. The legislature should require the proposed state board of 
education or the state department of public instruction to make 
a survey of the salary and tenure questions as they relate to the 
securing and retaining of an adequate supply of properly 
trained and competent teachers. In the words of the present 
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secretary of the State Teachers’ Association, the legislature 
should ‘‘make education a profession with some security and 
our future is reasonably safe. Why can’t Wisconsin be rid 
of this eternal nightmare of hiring and firing teachers?’’ 

8. The proposed state board of education should also provide 
for a‘‘State Teacher Placement Agency.’’ In this way the right 
kind of teachers can be fitted in the right kind of positions. 

9. The legislature should require the proposed state board of 
education to make a survey of the entire problem of teacher 
training with the view of increasing the efficiency of the train- 
ing of teachers and possibly dispensing with some of the 
teacher training institutions, 


7. REORGANIZATION OF GENERAL AND SPECIAL 
STATE AID 


Ex-State Superintendent C. P. Cary has well said in his bien- 
nial report of 1919: 


‘‘Tt is perfectly evident that democracies need to spend much 
more money on education than do autocracies. Where people 
are self-governing all must be raised to a level educationally 
that would be entirely unnecessary under other forms of gov- 
ernment. America has been rather slow to learn and appreciate 
this fact. Probably we have not as yet shaken ourselves free 
from the European precedent, all too common, of cheap 
schools.’’ 


General and special state aid has been extended to the 
public schools for many years. After the looting of the school 
fund by the pine barons and land speculators, so that what was 
derived from the school fund income amounted to only 23 cents 
per child of school age, the legislature in 1885 passed the so- 
called mill tax law, and directed that the proceeds from this 
tax be a part of the school fund income and be distributed as 
the constitution provides. 

The system of special state aid was not regularly planned, 
but, like Topsy, ‘simply grew,’’ and, while it has assumed large 
proportions, it is so incongruous and faulty that it does not 
serve the purpose such special state aid was intended to serve. 

The general state aid is distributed on the basis of the num- 
ber of children of school age in each district or city, But studies 
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made in nearly all of the states clearly show that the census 
basis of distribution of the school fund income does not help to 
equalize the burden of local taxation. On the whole, country 
districts receive back less than they pay in as their share of the 
-7 mill tax, and city districts receive back more than they 
pay in. 


Proposep LEGISLATION 


1. The proposed State Board of Education should be required 
to make a study of ‘‘State Aid to Schools’’ to determine the 
best system of extending general and special state aid that will 
result in a more equitable distribution of such aid and will at 
the same time encourage local initiative in the support of the 
schools. 

2. The proposed State Board of Education should make a 
study of general taxation to determine how, in view of the nec- 
essarily ever-increasing cost of education, the state can increase 
the funds available for the public schools. 

3. Meanwhile, the legislature should study into the plan of 
equalizing school conditions in Wisconsin as advanced by State 
Superintendent John Callahan, which appears to be economi- 
eally sound and well calculated to solve this most difficult and 
vexatious problem. 
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72 County Boards of Education to Take the 
Place of 7200 District Boards 
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PART III 


XXV 


BRIEF SUMMARIES OF LAWS RELATING TO 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM ENACTED 
BY THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF THE 
TERRITORY OF WISCONSIN AND THE LEG- 
ISLATURE OF THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 
FROM 1836 to 1923 


1836. No. 29. An Act to prevent trespass on school lands. 


This act declared that if any person trespassed upon the school lands 
or on the 16th section, by cutting down, destroying or hauling from 
off the same, any timber or wood of any kind, mineral, stone, or stone 
coal, he was to “forfeit and pay,” for every such offense, the sum of 
not less than 20 dollars. This amount was to be “recovered” before 
any justice of the peace upon complaint of any citizen or resident of 
the county, and the fine was to be appropriated to the use of the school 
within the township where such trespass was committed. 


1836. No. 36. An Act to establish a university. 


This act provided for the establishment of a university at Belmont, 
in the county of Iowa, “for the purpose of educating youth, the style, 
name, and title whereof, shall be the ‘Wisconsin University’.” The 
university was to be managed by a board of trustees appointed by the 
legislative assembly. 

The trustees were declared to be a body politic and corporate. They 
could accept grants of money or land, but were to use them only for 
educational purposes in connection with the university. They were 
authorized to appoint a president, professors, instructors and other 
officers and to remove them when they thought it necessary, 


1837. No. 3. An Act to establish the Wisconsin University of Green 
Bay. 

According to the preamble introducing this act, the buildings used 

for the mission school for the education of Indian children, established 

by the missionary society of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
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United States, were to be donated to the citizens of Wisconsin for the 
purpose of establishing a seminary of learning. 

The law provided for the establishment of a college whose title was 
to be the “Wisconsin University of Green Bay.” It was to be governed 
by a board of trustees named in the act. The funds and property of the 
corporation were to be used most effectually to promote virtue, piety 
and learning. 


1837. No. 14. An Act to incorporate the Beloit seminary or academy 
in Rock county. 


The law authorized the establishment at Beloit of a seminary of 
learning for the instruction of young persons of either sex in science 
and literature, to be called the Beloit seminary. It named the trustees 
and declared them to be a body corporate. 

The stock of the academy was to consist of shares of ten dollars each, 
and, aside from the bills of tuition, the annual income was not to ex- 
ceed $1,000 and was to be used for no other purpose than that of edu- 
cation. 

The board of trustees governed the institution, appointed the officers, 
servants, and teachers. 


1838. No. 99. An Act to establish the university of the territory of 
Wisconsin. 


This act provided for the establishment at or near Madison of a uni- 
versity for the purpose of educating youth, the name whereof was to 
be “the university of the territory of Wisconsin.” The university was 
to be governed by a board of visitors named in the act. 

The members of the board were authorized to apply such part of 
their estate and funds in such manner as they might deem most con- 
ducive “to the promotion of literature, and the advancement of useful 
knowledge within the territory, provided, that if grants of money or 
land are made to the trustees they are not to be applied to any other 
uses, without the consent of the grantor.” 

The board of visitors were authorized to establish such colleges, 
academies and schools, depending upon the university, as they might 
deem proper. 

They were authorized to appoint a president, professors, instructors, 
and other officers, fix their compensation, to remove them if they 
thought proper and to confer degrees. 

Persons of every religious denomination might be elected to the board 
of visitors by the legislature and no person, whether president, pro- 
fessor, instructor, or pupil, was to be refused admittance for his “con- 
scientious persuasions” in matters of religion. 


1838. No. 512. An Act to incorporate the Davenport Manual Labor 
College. 


This act provided for a Manual Labor College to be located near the 
town of Davenport. The act named the trustees and declared the ob- 
ject of the corporation as being “the promotion of the general interests 
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of education, and to qualify young men to engage in the several em- 
ployments and professions of society and to discharge honorably and 
usefully the various duties of life.” 

The trustees prescribed the courses of study, fixed the rate of tuition 
and room rent, appointed professors and other officers, defined their 
duties, and fixed their compensation. They were required to apply all 
funds collected in erecting buildings, compensating instructors, buying 
books, maps, charts, globes, philosophical, chemical and other apparatus 
necessary “to put into operation a system of manual labor for the pur- 
pose of lessening the expense of education and promoting the health of 
the students.” 

The college was to be “equally open” to all denominations of Chris- 
tians, and the profession of any particular religious faith was not to be 
required of students. 


1838. Acts to incorporate the following: 


Racine Seminary, Green County Seminary, Milwaukee Academy, 
Mineral Point Seminary, De Pere Seminary, Cassville Seminary. 


1839. An Act to establish common schools. 


This was the first law relating to the organization of common or ele- 
mentary schools passed by the legislative assembly. It was really a 
codification measure based on the school laws in force at the time in 
the territory of Michigan, of which territory Wisconsin was a part until 
1836. 

According to this law, the unit of school taxation and administration 
was the town, but the act also provided for the introduction of the dis- 
trict system, for it declared that the voters of any school district might 
elect annually three school trustees, with powers to examine teachers 
and prescribe courses of study. 

This law made it the duty of the county commissioners (the county 
board of supervisors) to levy a tax of one-fourth of one per cent upon 
the assessment roll of the county. The money so raised was to be used 
for building schoolhouses and paying teachers’ wages. The act also 
provided for the election in each town of three school commissioners to 
whom were assigned the powers and duties exercised hitherto by the 
town school inspectors. 


1839. No. 80. An Act to authorize the president and trustees of the 
town of Milwaukee on the west side of the river to levy 
and collect a school tax. 


The president and trustees of the town of Milwaukee on the west 
side of the river were authorized to levy and collect a tax which was 
to be sufficient with other funds provided for the support of the com- 
mon schools to pay for building one schoolhouse and for “educating in 
a common school for at least six months in every year all the children 
in the town between the ages of 5 and 16 years,” provided that the tax 
did not exceed one-half of one per centum of the assessed valuation of 
the town. 

Note. This first district school in Milwaukee had been opened under 
the laws of the territory of Michigan in 1837. It was located on what 
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is now Third street near where the Republican House now stands. This 
act was the first local school act authorizing a district to levy taxes 
for school purposes. 


1840. No. 57. An Act to provide for the support of the common schools, 
and for other purposes. 


This act amended the act of 1839. It provided for the levying of a 
larger tax for school purposes by the county commissioners and con- 
tained other provisions of a liberalizing and progressive character. 


1841. No. 1. An Act to amend the act entitled, “An Act to provide for 
the support of common schools and for other purposes.” 


The act of 1841 was a reactionary measure. It limited the amount a 
district could expend in building a schoolhouse; it made it discretionary 
on the part of the county commissioners to levy a county tax for school 
purposes; it provided that no tax for teachers’ wages was to be levied 
unless three-fourths of the legal voters of the district voted in favor of 
such tax, and, finally, it imposed a property qualification for voting at 
district meetings. 

The act of 1841 was very comprehensive. It provided in detail for 
the establishment of the district system and constitutes the basis for 
the laws relating to district schools. 


1841. Acts to incorporate the following: 


Prairieville Academy, Milwaukee Educational Institute. 


1842. Acts to incorporate the following: 


Platteville Academy, Delavan Seminary. 


1843. An Act amending the act of 1841. 


An interesting provision of this law made it the duty of every per- 
son sending a child to school “to provide his just proportion of fuel for 
such school, which proportion shall be determined by the trustees of 
the district, according to the number of children sent by each, but such 
indigent person as in the judgment of the trustees shall be unable to 
provide the same shall be exempted from all such liability.” 


1845. An Act relating to school district number one in the town of 
Southport. 


Under this special or local act free public schools were provided for 
Southport. It authorized the voters of district number one to levy a 
tax not exceeding $2,000 in any one year for schools, on the real and 
personal property of the district. It did away with all per capita 
taxes and particularly with the obnoxious “rate bill” and “wood tax.” 

It provided for the election of three superintendents who had large 
powers in regard to the organization of the school or schools, classifica- 


tion of the pupils, textbooks, qualifications of teachers, and supervision 
of the schools. 
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It authorized the commissioners of common schools of the town of 
Southport to enlarge the limits of school district number one in sucb 
a manner as they might deem expedient, provided the voters of the 
district so enlarged decided to organize under this act. 

The districts in Southport were consolidated under this law, and in 
the basement of the Catholic church was opened in June, 1845, the first 
free public school in the territory of Wisconsin. 


1846. An Act to organize school district No. 1 in the town of Fond du 
Lac for special purposes. 


This special law gave this district similar powers in regard to taxa- 
tion that were granted the Southport district. The general supervision 
of the “financial concerns of the district” was in the hands of a board 
of trustees who also elected a board of superintendents who were given 
large administrative powers. They determined the qualifications of 
teachers, prescribed the course of study, supervised the schools, pre- 
scribed textbooks, removed teachers for incompetency, and exercised 
general supervision over the government and discipline of the school. 

All public schools in the district were to be free to all “scholars” be- 
tween the ages of four and twenty-one years, inclusive. 

No religious creed or sectarian principle was ever to be made a 
requisite either for the admission of scholars into the school or for the 
employment of teachers therein, and no particular religious creed or 
sectarian principles were to be taught in the schools. 


1846. An Act relating to common schools in the city of Milwaukee. 


The law placed all of the common schools in the city of Milwaukee 
under the control and supervision of a board of school commissioners 
consisting of three persons from each ward of the city, to be appointed 
by the mayor and common council. 

The board of school commissioners were authorized and required to 
establish as many schools in the city as they deemed necessary, to em- 
ploy teachers, to adopt textbooks, to supervise the schools, to require 
reports from the principals and teachers and to make an annual re- 
port to the common council. 

The public schools in Milwaukee were not entirely free, as they were 
in Southport and Fond du Lac. The board accordingly was required at 
the end of each term to make out rate bills with warrants attached 
drawn by the mayor to a collector or constable who “executed the 
bills.” 

In the report made to the mayor and city council, the school com- 
missioners were to certify the amount of money necessary to maintain 
the schools, not including the amount received from rate bills, and the 
common council was required to raise this sum by tax on all the real 
and personal property of the city, provided this amount did not exceed 
one-fourth of one per cent upon the taxable property of the city. 

The law also declared that no school was to receive any public money 
unless there was an average daily attendance of 30 scholars nor unless 
the English language was taught therein as a “branch of education.” 

238 
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1846. Acts to incorporate the following: 


Madison Academy; name of Prairieville Academy changed to Car- 
roll College. 


1848. February 1. 


The constitution for the state of Wisconsin was adopted by the con- 
vention. 


March 13. 
The state constitution was ratified by the voters of the territory. 


May 29. 


Congress ratified the constitution as adopted by the people of the 
state March 18, 1848. 


1848. An Act in relation to public schools. 


This was a comprehensive school law drawn hurriedly during the 
special session of the legislature, which convened soon after the con- 
stitution was adopted. 


1848. An Act to provide for the election of a town superintendent and 
to define his powers and duties. 


Under this act a superintendent was elected each spring by the elec- 
tors of every town in the state. Like the other town officers he was 
elected for one year and received a salary of one dollar for each day 
actually and necessarily devoted to the service for which he was elected. 

He had large powers. He divided the town into school districts and 
regulated their boundaries. He apportioned the school moneys re- 
ceived from the county and town treasurer, examined and licensed 


teachers, supervised the schools, and made annual reports to the county 
clerk. 


1848. An Act to provide for the election and define the duties of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


This law fixed the term of office for one year and provided for annual 
elections. In case of a vacancy the governor was authorized to make 
a temporary appointment. The salary of the state superintendent was 
fixed at $1,000 a year, to be paid quarterly, and he was allowed actual 
postage and the necessary stationery for his office, but no provision 
was made to reimburse him for his traveling expenses, 


Powers and Duties 


Section 3. “The superintendent shall have general supervision over 
public instruction in this state, and it shall be his duty to devote his 
whole time to the advancement of the cause of education, and for that 
purpose to visit as far and as often as practicable, every town and 
school in the state for the purpose of inspecting the schools and diffus- 
ing as widely as possible by public addresses (which shall be free from 
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partisan politics and sectarian religion) and personal communication 
with school officers, teachers and parents, a knowledge of existing de- 
fects and desirable improvements in the administration of the system, 
and the government and instruction of the schools: To recommend the 
introduction and use of the most approved textbooks, and to secure as 
far as practicable uniformity in education throughout the state: To 
discourage the use of sectarian books or sectarian instruction in any 
of the public schools of this state: To recommend the establishment 
of school libraries and to advise in the selection of books for the same: 
To collect such information as may be deemed important in reference 
to common schools in each county, town, precinct and school district: 
To ascertain from the best authenticated sources the number of chil- 
dren between the ages of four and twenty years: The number and de- 
scription of schools, the qualification of teachers: the length of time 
that schools are taught in each school district: the number of scholars 
in attendance at each school: the textbooks now in use in the different 
schools: The amount paid for tuition: the sources from which the 
various items of school fund are derived; and to ascertain the number 
of schoolhouses, academies and other seminaries of learning; the 
amount expended in the erection of the same; to ascertain the condi- 
tion of all the school funds in this state with the amount of the school 
funds due to each township from the lands or other sources; to pro- 
pose suitable forms and regulations for making all reports and con- 
ducting all necessary proceedings under this act; to adjust and decide 
all controversies and disputes arising under the school lands without 
cost to the parties: to open a correspondence with the friends of educa- 
tion in this and other states: to address circulars and to furnish such 
information as he may deem proper to the different county and town 
clerks and school officers in this state: to perform such other duties as 
the legislature or governor of this state may direct, to report annually 
to the legislature all information collected by him on the subject of 
education, and to suggest such improvements and other measures as in 
his opinion the interest of education requires.” 


1848. Acts to incorporate the following: 
Du Lac Academy at Milton, Sinsinawa Mound College. 


1848. An Act to establish the University of Wisconsin. 


An act of the legislature, approved July 26, 1848, provided for the 
establishment of the University of Wisconsin near the village of Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. Its government was vested in a board of regents 
composed of twelve members, who were to be elected by the assembly 
and senate of the state, and a president, who was to be the chancellor 
of the university, elected by the board of regents. The regents and 
their successors constituted a body corporate known as “Regents of 
the University of Wisconsin,” and enjoyed all the rights granted by law 
to such corporations. 


The duties of this board were: 
1. To have power to enact laws for the government of the university. 
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2. To elect a chancellor, professors, tutors and such other officers as 
they deemed expedient and determine the salary of the same, subject 
to the approval of the legislature. 

3. To have power to remove any officer connected with the university 
when in their judgment the interest of the institution required it. 

4. To have power to purchase a suitable site and at a time when they 
deemed it expedient to expend moneys from the income of the univer- 
sity fund to erect the necessary buildings and to purchase apparatus for 
the same. Such plans and purchases were subject to the approval of 
the legislature. 

5. To report annually to the legislature, at its regular session, on 
the state and progress of the university in its several departments, the 
course of study, the number of professors and students, the amount of 
its expenditures and such other information as they deemed proper. 

The university was to consist of four departments. The immediate 
governments of the several departments were entrusted to their re- 
spective faculties, but the regents had power to regulate the course of 
study, to prescribe, under the advice of the professors, books and 
authorities to be used in the several departments, and to confer de- 
grees and diplomas as were usually conferred by other universities. 
The four departments to be organized were: 


1. Department of science, literature and arts. 

2. Department of law. 

3. Department of medicine. 

4. Department of the theory and practice of elementary instruction. 


The admission fee to the university was not to exceed $10. The tui- 
tion in departments one and four was never to exceed $20 to residents 
of the state. For residents of the state, tuitions in these departments 
were to be abolished as soon as the income of the university fund would 
permit. 

The regents could, if they deemed it expedient, receive into connec- 
tion with the university any college in this state upon application of its 
board of trustees, and such college would become a branch of the uni- 
versity subject to the visitation of the regents. 

No religious tenets or opinions were to be required of any person 
to be admitted to the university; neither were such tenets or opinions 
to be required as qualifications for professors, tutors or teachers of 
the university. 

No student of the university was to be required to attend religious 
worship in any particular denomination. 


1848. An Act providing for the appraisal and subdivision of univer- 
sity land. 


Three persons were to be appointed in each county by the legislature 
to appraise the university and school lands in the county, which was 
composed of the 16th section of each township. A compensation of 
$2.50 per day was to be paid the appraisers for their services from 
the county funds. The county, in return, was to be reimbursed when 
the university and school lands were sold. 
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1848. An Act to provide for revising the statute laws of this state. 


The act provided for the appointment by the legislature of three 
commissioners who were authorized “to collect and revise all such 
public acts of the legislature which shall be in force at the close of the 
present session as are general and permanent in their nature.” The 
law also declared that the commissioners were to recommend the 
passage of new acts which they might deem necessary. 

Note. The commissioners appointed were M. Frank, Charles S. 
Jordan, and A. W. Randall. A.W. Randall found it impossible to serve 
and Charles M. Baker was appointed in his place. 

At the first meeting of the commissioners Michael Frank was re- 
quested to revise the laws relating to education. Owing to the con- 
fusion of the school laws, and the changes and new provisions which 
were required by the constitution then just adopted, Michael Frank 
found his task greater than he had anticipated. The general laws 
passed in 1839, 1840, 1841, 1843, and 1848, together with certain spe- 
cial and local laws, served as the basis for the codification of the school 
laws. 


1849. Chapter 185. An Act to provide for the publication of certain 
laws therein mentioned, in the German and Nor- 
wegian languages. 


Under the provisions of this law 2,000 copies of laws relating to 
town and town officers, assessment and collection of taxes, highway 
and bridges, and “common schools” were published in the German lan- 
guage, and 1,500 in the Norwegian language. 


1849. Chapter 212. An Act in relation to the school and university 
lands, the sale and supervision thereof, and the 
powers and duties of commissioners of said lands. 


This was a very comprehensive statute consisting of 112 sections. 
It was under the provisions of this law that the land commissioners 
squandered the great educational resources of the state. 


1849. Chapters of the revised statutes adopted by the legislature. 


The school laws were arranged under the following heads: The 
state superintendent, the University of Wisconsin, the common schools, 
and the distribution of the school funds. This was the second codifica- 
tion of the school laws, the first having been made in 1839. 


1849. Acts to incorporate: 


The Jefferson County Normal School, Lawrence College, Watertown 
Academy, Spring Valley Academical Association. 


1850. Chapter 128. An Act to incorporate the Wisconsin Institute for 
the education of the blind. 


Under the provisions of this act the trustees of the corporation were 
authorized to organize a school and to issue academic and literary 
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diplomas and degrees. The institute was to be located at Janesville. 
To aid in the establishment of the school the state levied a tax of one- 
fifteenth of a mill upon the taxable property of the state. 


1850. Chapter 190. An Act to authorize a loan to the University of 
Wisconsin. 


This law authorized the commissioners of school and university 
lands “to loan to the University of Wisconsin an amount not exceeding 
$25,000 out of the first moneys received into the treasury from the five 
per centum of the net proceeds of the public lands: Provided, that the 
regents of the university shall apply for the loan thereof.” 


1850. Chapter 250. An Act to provide for the payment of the traveling 
expenses of the state superintendent. 


Under the provisions of this act the state appropriated $414.75 to 
pay the traveling expenses of the superintendent for the year ending 
December 31, 1849. 


1851. Acts to incorporate: 


Columbia County Female Seminary, Strongville Academy, Brock- 
way College at Ripon, Milwaukee Normal Institute and High School 
(later changed to Milwaukee Female College), Baraboo Academy, Cas- 
cade Academy, Wilmot Academy, Emerald Grove Academy, East Troy 
Academy, Rochester Academy. 


1852. Chapter 9. An Act regulating the minimum price of certain 
school lands. 


A law passed in 1850 fixed the minimum price of the choice university 
lands at $10.00 an acre. A law of 1851 reduced this minimum price to 
$7.00 an acre, and a law of 1852 provided that the minimum price of all 
lands “as part of the 500,000 acres donated by congress to this state 
shall be not less than $1.25 per acre.” 


1852. Chapter 63. An Act to incorporate the Mechanics’ Institute in 
the village of Janesville. 


The objects of the corporation were “to diffuse knowledge and infor- 
mation throughout the mechanical classes; to found lectures on natural, 
mechanical and chemical philosophy, and other scientific subjects; to 
create a library and museum for the benefit of mechanics and others; 
to establish schools for the benefit of mechanics and others; to estab- 
lish schools for the benefit of their youth; and to establish annual or 
other fairs and suitable exhibition grounds for the same.” 


1852. Chapter 294. An Act in relation to the public schools in the city 
of Racine. 


This act provided for a most progressive and fundamental reorgani- 
zation of the Racine schools. Among other things, it made it the duty 
of the city council, under certain restrictions, “to raise from time to 
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time by tax upon the real and personal estate in said city, in addition 
to the amount of school money now or hereafter appropriated or pro- 
vided by law for common schools in said city, such sum as may be de- 
termined and certified by the board of education to be necessary or 
proper.” The act also designated the city superintendent as the “execu- 
tive officer of the board of education.” 


1852. Chapter 337. An Act to authorize the board of school commis- 
sioners of the city of Milwaukee to appoint a su- 
perintendent of schools, and fix his salary and the 
salary of a clerk. 


1852. Chapter 434. An Act to provide for the traveling expenses of 
the state superintendent. 


Under the provisions of this act, six hundred dollars were set aside 
annually for the traveling expenses of the state superintendent. 


1852. Chapter 723. An Act to incorporate the Wisconsin Institute for 
the education of the deaf and dumb. 


The purpose of the corporation was to establish and maintain a school 
for the education of the deaf and dumb, at or near the village of Dela- 
van, and “to qualify, as far as may be, that unfortunate class of per- 
sons for the enjoyment of the blessings of free government, for obtain- 
ing the means of subsistence, and the discharge of those duties, social 
and political, devolving upon American citizens.” 

The state contributed “$1,000 a year for three years for the construc- 
tion of the proper buildings, and $500 to be applied to the education 
of the deaf and dumb who shall be placed in the institution for the year 
1852.” The corporation was permitted to charge $100 per year for 
board, lodging, washing, fuel and instruction “for each such person 
placed in the institution by other states and territories.” 


1852. Acts to incorporate: 


Female Institute at Kenosha, the Racine College, and academies at 
Whitewater, Willow River, Potosi, Marquette, and the Female Semi- 
nary at Racine, Milwaukee Female Seminary, Milwaukee University. 


1853. Acts to incorporate the following: 


Fox Lake Academy, Columbia County Female Seminary, Waupaca 
Academy, Allen’s Grove Academy, Milwaukee Academy, Sun Prairie 
Seminary, Prescott Academy, Albion Academy and Teachers’ Seminary, 
Montello Academy, Palmyra Academy, Newark Academy, Juneau 
Academy and Normal Institute, Anglo-German Academy at Milwau- 
kee, Racine Collegiate Institute, Wesleyan Seminary at Janesville, 
Fond du Lac University. The Fond du Lac University was to include 
in its course of study “theory and practice of elementary instruction.” 
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1854. Chapter 20. An Act to amend chapter eighteen of the revised 
Statutes. 


According to this act, the state superintendent of public instruction 
and the secretary of state were made ex-officio members of the Board 
of Regents of the University of Wisconsin. 


1854. Chapter 78. An Act to establish the salary of the assistant state 
superintendent of public instruction. 


The act empowered the state superintendent to appoint an assistant 
state superintendent of public instruction at a salary of $800 per 
annum. 


1854. Chapter 80. An Act to amend chapter nineteen of the revised 
statutes and to compile the school laws of Wiscon- 
sin. 


This was the second codification of the school laws since Wisconsin 
became a state. 


1854. An Act to incorporate: 


Prairie du Chien Academy, Warren Academy, Marquette Academy 
at Milwaukee, Delton Academy, Onalaska Academy, Sextonville Acad- 
emy, Watertown Academy, Granville Academy, Milton Academy, Be- 
loit Female Seminary, Galesville University, Union Seminary at Sparta. 


1855. Chapter 45. An Act to provide for the purchase of a certain 
number of copies of Webster’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary, and for their distribution to the several public 
schools of the state. 


Under the provisions of this act, the state furnished to each school 
district, free of charge, a copy of the dictionary. 


1855. Chapter 195. An Act to incorporate the Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association. 


The law declared, “The purpose of said association shall be the mu- 


tual improvement of its members, and the promotion of popular educa- 
tion throughout the state.” The first meeting of the association was 
held in 1853, 


1855. Acts to incorporate: 


Jefferson Institute, Wayland University, Judson Female Seminary 
at Beaver Dam, Union Academy at La Crosse, Mount Morris Academy 
in Waukesha county, Osceola Seminary, German School of the Second 
Ward of the city of Milwaukee, Kenosha Female Seminary, Wisconsin 
Female College, 


ne 
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1856. Chapter 24. An Act to authorize the state superintendent of 
public instruction to subscribe for a certain number 
of copies of the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


The Wisconsin Journal of Education was published by the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association. Under the provisions of this act the superin- 
tendent was authorized to subscribe for as many copies of the journal 
as “shall be sufficient to supply one copy to each organized school dis- 
trict and one copy to each town superintendent; provided, the state 
superintendent be allowed to publish, free of expense to the state, any 
and all matters of an educational character that he may wish to pub- 
lish from month to month in the columns of the journal.” 

The superintendent was authorized to pay for the copies ordered at 
the price of fifty cents a year, and he was directed in making the 
annual apportionment of the income of the school fund among the sev- 
eral towns and cities of the state to deduct from the whole amount 
otherwise subject to apportionment, such sums as might be necessary 
to pay for the journal. This was the first “hold-out’’ from the school 
fund income authorized by the legislature. In the opinion of the writer 
such “hold-out” was unconstitutional. 


1856. Chapter 138. An Act to appropriate the sum of money therein 
named to the superintendent of public instruction. 


Prior to 1856 no clerk was provided for the state superintendent. 
This act appropriated annually the sum of $600 for the payment of all 
clerk hire in the office of the state superintendent. 


1856. Acts to incorporate the following: 


Oconomowoc Seminary, Watertown Female Seminary, Osceola Semi- 
nary, Greenbush Academy, Geneva Academy, Plover Academy, Evans- 
ville Academy, Haskall University at Black Earth, Fond du Lac Ger- 
man and English Academy, Eureka Academy, St. Mary’s College in 
Marquette county, Foster’s Institute, Northwestern University at 
Watertown, North Pepin Academy, Rock Lake Academy, Walworth 
County Institute, Young Men’s Institute at Manitowoc, Cascade Farm- 
ers’ Academy, Albion Collegiate Institute, Mauston Seminary, Mound- 
ville Female Seminary, Weyauwega Academy, Mary Lyon Female 
Seminary, Oxford Seminary, Grand Rapids University, Brunson’s Insti- 
tute at Mount Hope, Lawrence Institute. 


1857. Chapter 82. An Act for the encouragement of academies and 
normal schools. 


Under the provisions of this act 25 per cent of the income of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of swamp and overflowed lands granted to Wis- 
consin by an act of congress approved in 1850, was apportioned to cer- 
tain chartered colleges, universities, academies and seminaries on con- 
dition “that the trustees of such institutions shall establish and main- 
tain a normal department in connection therewith for the education of 
teachers.” The act also provided for the appointment by the board of 
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normal school regents of an “agent” who was to inspect the teacher- 
training departments. 


1857. Acts to establish the following: 


Baraboo Female Seminary, Evansville Seminary, Ozaukee Academy 
at Port Washington, Paoli Academy, Milton Institute. 


1858. Chapter 138. An Act to amend an act entitled “An Act to amend 
chapter nineteen of the revised statutes and to 
compile the school laws of Wisconsin” approved 
April 1, 1854. 


This was the first general law relating to the organization of high 
schools. The act provided for the formation of union high school dis- 
tricts. Any two or more primary districts could unite provided two- 
thirds of the legal voters of the districts voted for such union. The 
control of a union high school district was vested in a board of three 
members who were to be elected by the voters of the union district. 

The expenses incurred in erecting buildings and maintaining a high 
school were to be defrayed by a tax upon the property of the union dis- 
trict. 

The board, together with the town superintendent, were to determine 
the standard of admission, and the course of study, and were to exam- 
ine all candidates for teaching in such union high school. 


1859. Chapter 210. An Act to provide for a permanent township school 
library fund. 


This act provided that “ten per cent of the school fund income, to- 
gether with the proceeds of a special state tax of one-tenth of one mill 
on the assessed valuation of the state, shall annually be set apart for 
the purpose of establishing and replenishing town school libraries.” 


Note. This law was known as the draper Library Law. It was a pet 
measure of state superintendent L. S. Draper, for which he had labored 
many years. Mutterings of the impending civil war were responsible 
for allowing the fund so created to accumulate in the hands of the state 
treasurer. At the close of the year 1861 the library fund amounted to 
$88,784. Then, early in 1862, the legislature repealed the law. The 
dark days of the Civil War had set in and the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion was stronger than the love for books, and hence the money that 
“one legislature had unanimously dedicated to library purposes an- 
other legislature unanimously dedicated to bullets.” 


1861. Chapter 179. An Act to create the office of county superintendent 
of schools. 


A county superintendent of schools for each county in the state was 
to be chosen the first Monday in November, 1861, and biennially there- 
after. He was to assume the duties of his office the 1st of January, 
1862, and to hold the same for two years. In counties having a popula- 
tion of over 15,000 inhabitants the county board might determine that 


a 
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two superintendents be chosen, the county in such case to be divided 
into two districts. 

It was made the duty of the county superintendent to examine and 
license teachers; to visit and inspect schools; to conduct at least one 
institute for teachers; to advise in all questions arising under the 
school laws; to report on the condition of the schools in the county; to 
make reports to the state superintendent; and to perform such other 
duties as might be required by the state superintendent. 

The salary of the superintendent was fixed by the county board and 
was to be paid quarterly in cash by the county. 

The law provided that the office of the various town superintendents 
was to cease the 31st day of December, 1861, and that all duties of 
town superintendents not enumerated among the duties of the county 
superintendent were to be performed as follows: 

1. The board of supervisors of each town, the board of trustees of 
each village, or the common council of each city, not working under a 
special charter were to perform all of said duties relative to the forma- 
tion and alteration of school districts. 

2. The school district boards were to inspect schools as the town 
superintendents had been required to do. 

8. The treasurer of each town, city or village was to apply for, hold 
and pay over all school moneys belonging to his town, city or village. 

The clerk of the town, city or village was to make reports to the 
county superintendent and he in turn was to make abstracts of such 
reports to the clerk of the county board of supervisors. He was to 
apportion all school funds certified to him as subject to apportionment 
among the several districts of the town, city or village entitled to re- 
ceive the same. 

The board of education of any incorporated city might elect to be 
exempt from the provisions of this act, except as to the matter of mak- 
ing reports to the county superintendent. 

The board of supervisors in levying the county school tax were re- 
quired to add thereto and apportion among the towns, cities and vil- 
lages in each county an amount sufficient to pay the salary of the 
county superintendent. No part of the salary was to be levied upon 
any incorporated city, whose board of education had voted to be exempt 
from the provisions of this act. - 
1862. Chapter 176. An Act to establish a system of graded teachers’ 

certificates and to amend chapter 179 of the gen- 
eral laws of 1861. 


This was the first certification law passed by the legislature. The 
law declared that every applicant for a “situation” as a teacher in the 
common schools of the state was to be examined by the county super- 
intendent of his county in regard “to moral character, learning and 
ability to teach.” 

Three grades of certificates were established by the law, to be known 
as first, second and third grade. The branches required for a third 
grade were orthoepy, orthography, reading, penmanship, intellectual 
and written arithmetic, primary grammar and geography. The 
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branches required for a second grade were those required for a third 
grade, and, in addition thereto, grammatical analysis, physiology, 
physical geography, elementary algebra, United States history, and 
theory and practice of teaching. The branches required for a first 
grade were those required for a second grade, and, in addition thereto, 
higher algebra, natural philosophy, and geometry. 

A third or second grade entitled the holder to teach for a period of 
one year, and a first grade entitled the holder to teach for a period of 
two years. 

A school district clerk had no power to contract with a teacher unless 
he held a certificate in force at the time of making such contract. 

All certificates which had been granted by town superintendents were 
declared null and void. 

The law was amended a few days after its enactment by providing 
for the issuance of so-called limited third-grade certificates which 
made it possible for county superintendents to meet the demand for 
teachers by issuing temporary licenses to teach. 


1863. Chapter 62. An Act to codify the laws of this state relating to 
common schools. 


This was a complete codification of all the school laws. 


1868. Chapter 102. An Act to amend chapter 176 of the general laws 
of 1862 entitled, “An Act to establish a system of 
graded certificates and to amend chapter 179 of the 
general laws of 1861.” 


This act provided that any person who was refused a certificate as 
a teacher, by a county superintendent, might apply to the state super- 
intendent for re-examination. 


1868. Chapter 157. An Act to borrow money to repel invasion, to sup- 


press insurrections and to defend the state in time 
of war. 


The governor, secretary of state, and state treasurer, or a majority 
of them, were authorized to issue coupon bonds, bearing interest at a 
rate not to exceed 6%, payable semi-annually on January 1st and July 
1st of each year, aggregating $350,000, for the purpose of repelling 
invasion and defending the state in time of war. 

They were also authorized to issue certificates of indebtedness to 
school funds for the same purpose, and in such amounts as the com- 
missioners of school and university lands might choose to invest in 
such loans. These certificates bore interest at 6%, payable annually, 
and were to be sold at par. 

These certificates were to be redeemed as follows: $150,000 in 1893 
and $100,000 in each succeeding year thereafter until all were retired. 

Provisions were made for paying the interest and redeeming the 
bonds at maturity by levying a tax on the property of the state. 

The faith of the state was pledged for the payment of all bonds and 
interest accruing therefrom, issued under this act. 
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1863. Chapter 287. An Act to reduce the price of school and university 
land. 


The price of the lands remaining in the hands of the state, that had 
been forfeited and resold to the state, was reduced by deducting from 
the price then fixed by law the amount of penalties, advertising, and 
20% of the principal due the state at the time of the forfeiture, pro- 
vided that in no case was the land to sell for less than 75 cents per 
acre, exclusive of taxes. 

The price of all school and university lands belonging to the state, 
offered for sale and not sold, was reduced by deducting from the 
price fixed by law 3344% of that price, provided that in no case was 
the land to be sold for less than 75 cents per acre. At least one-fourth 
of the purchase price was required to be paid at the date of sale. 


1863. Acts to incorporate: 


Albion Academy and Normal Institute, Kilbourn City Seminary, 
Baraboo Collegiate Institute, Eau Claire Wesleyan Seminary, Spring 
Green Academy, Marshall Academy. 


1864. Acts to incorporate: 


The English and German Christian Academy of Watertown, Inde- 
pendent Academy at Milwaukee, Durand Institute. 


1865. Chapter 537. An Act to dispose of the swamp and overflowed 
lands, and the proceeds therefrom. (The first act 
to establish normal schools.) 


According to this law, one-half of the income derived from the fund’ 
created by the sale of swamp and overflowed lands donated to the state 
by an act of congress in 1850 and subsequent acts, was divided into 
two equal parts, the one part being denominated “the normal school 
fund,” and the other part the “drainage fund.” 


Section 5 declared as follows: 

“The income of the normal school fund shall be applied to establish- 
ing, supporting and maintaining normal schools, under the direction 
and management of the board of normal school regents, provided that 
twenty-five per cent of said income shall be annually transferred to the 
school fund income, until the annual income of the school fund shall 
reach the sum of $200,000.” 

There was allotted to the normal school fund under this act $600,000 
in cash and 500,000 acres of land whose value was placed at about one 
dollar an acre, The annual income was $30,000. 


1865. Acts to incorporate: 
West Bend Academy, Whitewater Seminary. 
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1866. Chapter 27. An Act requiring incorporated academies and other 
literary institutions to make certain returns an- 
nually. 


This act made it the duty of the president of the board of trustees of 
every organized academy, seminary and literary or collegiate institu- 
tion heretofore incorporated, or that shall hereafter be incorporated to 
cause to be made out by the principal instructor and forwarded by mail 
to the office of the superintendent of public instruction on or before the 
tenth day of October in each year the following: (1) The estimated 
value of the real estate owned by the corporation, the amount of other 
funds and endowments, and the yearly income from all sources; the 
number of instructors and their respective salaries; the number of 
students in the different classes and the yearly rates of tuition; the 
studies pursued and the books used, the course of instruction and 
other matters. 


1866. Chapter 111. An Act to amend the codification Act of 1863. 


Some of the amendments were as follows: 

(1) That no branch of study in the district school should be taught 
in any other than the English language. 

(2) That the county superintendent was to issue no certificates of 
any grade to any person who did not write and speak the English lan- 
guage with facility and correctness. 

(3) That the voters of a district, at a district meeting, might deter- 
mine the length of time a school shall be taught in their district which 
was not to be less than five months. 


1866. Chapter 114. An Act to organize and enlarge the University of 
Wisconsin, and to authorize the county of Dane to 
issue bonds in aid thereof. 


The general purpose of the university, according to this act, was “to 
provide the means of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the various 
branches of learning connected with the scientific, industrial and pro- 
fessional pursuits” and to this end it was to consist of the following 
colleges: 

1. The College of Arts. 

2. The College of Letters. 

3. Such professional and other colleges as from time to time might 
be added thereto or connected therewith. 

The College of Arts was to embrace courses of instruction in mathe- 
matical, physical and natural sciences, with their applications to in- 
dustrial arts, such as agriculture, mechanics and engineering, mining 
and metallurgy, manufacturing, architecture and commerce. 

The College of Letters was to be coexistent with the college of arts 
and was to embrace a liberal course of instruction in language, litera- 
ture and philosophy. 

The college of arts was also to include certain branches included in 
the college of letters, and vice versa, to the end that each course would 
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properly prepare its students for their chosen pursuits. Eventually 
the courses in the sciences and their application to the practical arts 
were to be expanded into distinct colleges of the university. 

The recognition given to the study of agriculture and mechanics was 
the direct result of the Morrill act, passed by congress in 1862. Under 
the provisions of this act, 30,000 acres of public lands for each senator 
and representative were donated to states which provided for the estab- 
lishment of colleges for the teaching of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts. 

Wisconsin under this act was granted 240,000 acres of land. The 
mismanagement of the sale of these lands by the state resulted in com- 
paratively small financial returns, but this action of congress gave a 
strong impetus to the teaching of these new subjects in the university 
to the satisfaction of the critics who had for years demanded that the 
university should meet the needs of practical life. 

The act also declared that “no portion of the fund nor the interest 
thereon can be applied directly or indirectly under any pretense what- 
ever to the purchase, erection, preservation or repair of any building 
or buildings.” It also made it a condition that any state accepting this 
grant of land would make the study of military tactics in the univer- 
sity compulsory. 

The board of regents were to consist of fifteen members, to be ap- 
pointed by the governor, two from each congressional district and 
three from the state at large. To this board, which was styled “the 
regents of the University of Wisconsin,” was entrusted the entire man- 
agement of the university. The board appointed the president, the 
requisite number of professors, instructors, officers and employes, 
fixed their salaries and term of office, and regulated the courses of in- 
struction. 

The regents were also given power to determine the moral and edu- 
eational qualifications of applicants for admission to the various 
courses of instruction. They were authorized to require an admission 
fee and also a tuition fee of each student until the income of the univer- 
sity was such that they might deem it advisable to make admission free 
to all residents of the state. 

However, one suitably qualified student from each assembly district 
could be nominated by the representative of such district for entrance 
to the university, and such student was to pay neither an admission 
nor tuition fee. In selecting such student each assemblyman was to 
prefer, other things being equal, an orphan of a soldier who had died in 
defense of his country. 

Before 1866 it was necessary for the regents annually to request the 
legislature to appropriate for the use of the university the income of 
the university fund. Under the provisions of the reorganization act 
this income was once and for all appropriated to the regents, and in 
addition the income of the fund to be derived from the sale of the 
240,000 acres of land granted by congress under the Morrill act, as 
well as all contributions to the endowment fund derived from public 


or private bounties, 
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The last section of the act empowered Dane county to issue bonds for 
the amount of $40,000 which were to be delivered to the board of re- 
gents with which to purchase an experimental farm of not less than 
200 acres, including the university grounds. If the county failed to 
deliver the bonds within thirty days then this act was to be null and 
void. 


1866. Chapter 116. An Act to “incorporate” the board of regents of 
normal schools and to define the duties thereof. 


Under the provisions of this act the board of regents of normal 
schools, created under the act of 1857, was incorporated and its powers 
and duties defined. 

The board was authorized to receive sums of money and land donated 
to aid in the erection of buildings for normal schools and in meeting 
the expenses of conducting normal schools. 

The act declared that “the exclusive purpose of normal schools shall 
be instruction and training of persons, both male and female, in the 
theory and art of teaching, and in all the various branches that per- 
tain to a good common school education; also, to give instruction in 
agriculture, chemistry, in the arts of husbandry, the mechanic arts, the 
fundamental laws of the United States and of this state, and in what 
constitutes the rights and duties of citizens.” 

The normal schools were to be under the control of the “Board of 
Regents of Normal Schools.” The board appointed the principal, assist- 
ants or any other persons employed by them. They were required to 
organize a model school or schools for practice. Applicants who did 
not successfully undergo an examination to determine whether they 
were of good moral character and would make apt and good teachers 
were to be rejected. 

The board was authorized to prepare courses of study and to grant 
diplomas. After being countersigned by the state superintendent, the 
diploma became a first-grade certificate qualifying the holder to teach 
in any common school of the state. 


1867. Chapter 30. An Act to authorize the board of regents of nor- 
mal schools to provide for holding teachers’ insti- 
tutes. 


The act authorized the board of regents of normal schools to use so 
much of the income of the normal school fund, not exceeding $5,000 per 
annum, as in their judgment might be necessary to hold and defray 
the expenses of conducting teachers’ institutes in different parts of 
the state. District boards were authorized, in their discretion, to give 
to teachers the whole or part of the time spent by sueh teachers in at- 
tending any regular session or sessions of the institute without de- 
ducting anything from their wages. 


1867. Chapter 82. An Act to annually appropriate for a term of years 
a certain sum of money to the university fund, and 
to authorize the levy of a tax therefor. 


The act provided for an annual appropriation of $7,803.76 to the 
university fund income. This amount represented the interest on 
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$104,339.42 which the legislature had, in violation of the state consti- 
tution and an act of congress, “loaned” to the board of regents from 
the principal of the university fund. 

In 1870 the legislature appropriated $50,000 from the general fund 
‘for the erection of “an additional university edifice.” This was the 
first real donation made to the university by the state. 


1867. Chapter 110. An Act to amend certain sections of chapter 155 
of the general laws of 1863, entitled “An Act to 
codify the laws of the state relating to common 
schools.” 


Section 9 of this act declared that “any county superintendent ac- 
cepting the office of county supervisor shall thereby vacate his office.” 


1867. Chapter 252. An Act to establish a high school in the city of 
Milwaukee. 


This act made it the duty of the board of school commissioners “‘to 
establish and maintain a high school in the city of Milwaukee, which 
shall be open to students residing in any of the wards of the city.” 
The board was required “to prepare a course of study which shall be 
liberal, and shall embrace the usual collegiate studies, and to grant 
diplomas and confer degrees.” 

The mayor was required to appoint annually a visiting committee of 
five “suitable” persons who were to visit the school and make a report 
to the school commissioners and to the state superintendent. 

The board of school directors were required to build and open the 
school not later than the first Wednesday in January, 1868. The board 
was also given the important power to certify annually to the com- 
mon council the amount required to support the high school, and the 
council was required to levy and collect the amount so certified as the 
other school taxes were levied and oollected. 


1867. Acts to incorporate: 
Darlington Seminary, Shullsburg Female Academy. 


1868. Chapter 169. An Act creating a board of examiners to issue 
state certificates of high grade to teachers of emi- 
nent qualifications. 


This was the first act authorizing the issuance of state certificates 
and indicates the movement toward state control in the matter of cer- 
tification of teachers. The examinations were to be conducted by a 
state board of examiners, the members of which were to be appointed 
by the state superintendent. 


1868. Acts to incorporate: 


Cedarburg Academy, Saint Clara Female Academy. 
29 
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1869. Chapter 50. An Act to promote and encourage education. 


A law passed some years prior to 1869 required that all the subjects 
in the district schools should be taught only in the English language. 
The law of 1869 authorized district boards and boards of education of 
any incorporated city or village to provide for the instruction in any 
one foreign language, not to exceed one hour each day, provided the 
teacher was competent to give such instruction or a proper instructor 
was secured by the board, 


1869. Chapter 77. An Act to reduce the price of swamp and overflowed 
lands. 


The price of swamp and overflowed lands in Adams, Juneau, and 
Wood counties, that had not been sold, or that had been sold and for- 
feited, and then held by the state, was reduced to fifty cents per acre 
plus the unpaid taxes. The price did not apply to land then under con- 
tract and which might become forfeited to the state, until two years 
after forfeiture. 


1869. Chapter 151. An Act to codify the laws relating to normal 
schools, and to amend chapter 94 of the general 
laws of 1859, and Chapter 116 of the general laws 
of 1866. 


This was a yveneral codification measure of all laws hitherto passed 
relating to normal schools. One new feature of this act was to incor- 
porate in it the law making it the duty of the board to use not more 
than $5,000 of the normal school fund income for conducting teachers’ 
institutes, and to employ an agent to organize and conduct such in- 
stitutes, deliver educational addresses and to perform such other 
work as the board might require of him in connection with the normal 
schools, but the board might appoint other persons to aid in conduct- 
ing teachers’ institutes. District boards were authorized to give to 
teachers the whole or any part of the time spent by them in attending 
such institutes. 


1869. Chapter 177. An Act to amend chapter 155 of the general laws 
of 1863. 


This law among other things authorized the county board of super- 
visors to decide whether the compensation of the county superintend- 
ent was to be an annual salary or a per diem to be estimated and pre- 
scribed by the board. But whether an annual salary or a per diem, it 
was to be paid quarterly in cash. 


1869. Chapter 188. An Act to establish a township system of school 
government. 


Each town was declared to be one school district, and the several 
school districts in each town were called subdistricts. The clerks of 
the subdistricts constituted the town board of directors. The board 
elected from their number a president and vice-president and a sec- 
retary. 
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The board had power to purchase, hire or build schoolhouses and 
sites and make necessary repairs. In March of each year they deter- 
mined the amount of money needed for the support of the schools for 
the ensuing year. The board had the supervision and management of 
all the schools of the town, and were required to prepare courses of 
study for the schools. The president, vice president and secretary 
had the power to engage the teachers. 

The immediate management and supervision of the schools devolved 
upon the secretary. He was to organize and grade the schools, visit 
them at least twice each year and advise the teachers in regard to 
methods of instruction and government, and to make a financial re- 
port to the board. 

The voters at the spring meeting decided upon the amount of money 
that was to be raised for school purposes by the town. 

Each city in the state, and every village having a graded school with 
not less than three departments, was to constitute a separate school 
district. 

The legal voters of any town were authorized at any town meeting 
or spring election or any fall election to vote upon the question of 
“township school government.” 


1870. Chapter 29. An Act to amend chapter 116 of the general laws 
of 1866. 


Section 5 of the normal school act of 1865 relating to the normal 
school fund income was amended by striking out the proviso, which 
required that 25 per cent of the normal school fund income was to be 
turned into the common school fund income. From 1870 on the normal 
school fund income has remained intact, and the entire income has 
been devoted to normal school purposes. 


1870. Chapter 33. An Act to amend section 37 of chapter 182 of the 
general laws of 1869 entitled, “An Act to establish 
a township system of school government.” 


One of the sections of this act declared that “any town having 
adopted the township system of school government may abolish the 
same at any town meeting or spring election, or at any fall election 
in the same manner as provided for its adoption.” 

Note. The effect of this amendment was to encourage the voters of 
the towns in which the township system of school government had been 


introduced to abolish it. 


1870. Chapter 80. An Act to amend chapter 114 of the general laws 
of 1866, entitled, “An Act to reorganize and enlarge 
the University of Wisconsin.” 


The act of 1866 was amended by requiring the following: 


(1) That “the government of the university shall be vested in a 
board of regents to consist of thirteen members, two to be ap- 
pointed by the governor from each congressional district, and 
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the state superintendent who shall be an ex-officio member of 
the board.” 


(2) That “for the support of and endowment of the university there 
are hereby appropriated: 


(a) The income of the university fund. 


(b) The income of a fund derived from the sales of the 240,000 
acres of land granted by congress to the state of Wisconsin 


by virtue of an act approved July 2, 1862, and which fund 
shall be designated “the agricultural college fund.” 

(c) Such contributions to the endowment fund as may be de- 
rived from public or private bounty. 


(3) That “the entire income of all said funds shall be placed at the 
disposal of the board of regents for the support of the univer- 
sity.” 


1870. Chapter 107. An Act to provide for the publication of a new 
edition of the school code. 


This act required among other things that the state superintendent 
include in the school code “plans and designs for schoolhouses, pro- 
vided that not more than $150 shall be used to pay for such plans.” 


1870. Chapter 128. An Act to require cities to make their annual 
school report direct to the state superintendent of 
public instruction. 


According to the law of 1861, which created the county superintend- 
ency, city superintendents were required to send their annual report 
to the county superintendent of the county in which the city was lo- 
cated. The act of 1870 provided that each city, not under the juris- 
diction of the county superintendent in the matter of supervision of 
schools and examinations of teachers, was to transmit the annual re- 
port directly to the state superintendent instead of to the county su- 
perintendent, 


1870. Chapter 245. An Act to authorize and direct the school com- 
missioners for the city of Milwaukee to establish 
in the high school in said city a normal class. 


The act made it the duty of the board of education to establish and 
maintain in the high school a “normal course of study for the special 
training of teachers for the public schools of the city.” No student 
was entitled to graduation from such course who had not been a mem- 
ber of such training department for at least one year and who was less 
than eighteen years of age. The certificates qualified the holders 
thereof to teach in the public schools of the city. Later these certifi- 
cates were made the equivalent of life certificates, 
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1870. Chapter 376. An Act to incorporate the “Wisconsin Academy of 
Sciences, Arts, and Letters.” 


The general objects of the academy were as follows: 


(1) To encourage investigation and disseminate correct views of 
the various departments of sciences, literature and the arts. 

(2) To make researches and investigations in the various depart- 
ments of material, metaphysical, ethical, ethnological and social 
sciences, 

(3) To make a thorough scientific survey of the state with a view 
of determining its mineral, agricultural and other resources. 

(4) The advancements of the useful arts through the application of 
the sciences, and the encouragement of original invention. 

(5) The encouragement of fine arts. 

(6) The encouragement of philological and historical research. 

(7) The diffusion of knowledge by the publication of original con- 
tributions to science, literature and the arts, 


1870. Acts to incorporate: 


The Appleton Collegiate Institute, Norwegian American Academy 
at Stoughton. 


1871. Chapter 14. An Act to require the constitution of the United 
States and the constitution of the state of Wiscon- 
sin to be taught in the common schools. 


The act made it the duty of the state superintendent to prepare for 
publication a textbook containing a copy of the constitution of the 
United States and that of Wisconsin with “proper interrogatories, 
suitable to be used as a textbook in the common schools.” The book 
was to be printed by the state printer and half bound in sheep. Each 
school district was to be supplied with not to exceed six copies. 

The act also required that “after September 1, 1871, every applicant 
for a teacher’s certificate shall be examined in the constitution of the 
United States and the constitution of Wisconsin.” 


1871. Chapter 168. An Act to regulate the estimation of time in the 
settlement of school district boards with teachers. 


The act provided that unless it was otherwise specified in the con- 
tract, twenty-two days were to constitute a school month, provided 
that legal holidays occurring on regular school days were to be counted 
and included, although no school be taught, and provided further that 
teaching on Saturdays was not to be counted or included. The act 
also provided that 110 days were to constitute the five months Tre- 
quired by section 59 of the general statutes. An act passed in 1876 
changed the school month to twenty days. 


1871. Acts to incorporate: 
The St. Nazianz Academy, Lake Geneva Seminary. 
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1871. An Act to authorize the village of Stoughton in Dane County to 
vote a tax to aid in the erection of buildings for the Norwegian 
American Academy of Stoughton. 


1872. Chapter 100. An Act to appropriate certain sums of money to 
the University fund income and to authorize the 
levy of a tax therefor. 


Under the provisions of this act an annual state tax of $10,000 was 
to be levied and appropriated to the university fund income. This act 
contained a preamble in which the state virtually apologized for its 
policy in the sale of university lands. This act committed Wisconsin 
to the principle of granting state aid to the university. 


1873. Chapter 267. An Act concerning truant children and absence 
from school. 


The act authorized each of the cities of the state “to organize and 
establish truant schools for the instruction and attendance of habitual 
truants wandering about the streets or public places, having no law- 
ful occupation or business and not attending school, between the ages 
of seven and sixteen years.” 


1874. Chapter 135. An Act to:amend section 140 of chapter 155 of 
the laws of 1863. 


This act provided that “any person who shall wilfully interrupt, or 
in any way molest or disturb any private or public school while in ses- 
sion shall upon conviction thereof be punished by a fine, not exceeding 
twenty-five dollars and costs, or by imprisonment in the county jail 
not exceeding thirty days.” 


1875. Chapter 61. An Act to appropriate to the regents of the Uni- 
versity for the erection of an additional edifice for 
scientific purposes a sum of money. 


There was appropriated from the state treasury the sum of $80,000 
to be used in building Science Hall. 


1875. Chapter 96. An Act amending the normal school law. 


The act provided that certificates issued to graduates of the elemen- 
tary course, when countersigned by the state superintendent, were to 


qualify the holders to teach in any common school of the state for five 
years. 


1875. Chapter 120. An Act to render women eligible to local school 
offices. 


This act declared that “every woman of the age of twenty-one years 
and upward, residing in the district in which the duties of the office 
are to be performed, is declared to be eligible and may be elected to 
the following school offices, viz.: The office of director, treasurer, and 
clerk of school districts; director and secretary of town boards under 
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the township system of school government; member of a board of edu- 
cation in cities, and county superintendent of schools.” 

It should be noted, however, that only men could vote for such offi- 
cers. 


1875. Chapter 235. An Act to authorize district boards to open school- 
houses for certain purposes. 


The act provided that a majority of the district board in any school 
district of the state was to have the right to permit the schoolhouse 
to be used for religious meetings, temperance meetings, and any 
other meetings which in the judgment of the majority of the board 
will aid in disseminating “intelligence and good morals among the 
inhabitants of the district.” 


1875. Chapter 315. An Act to provide for uniformity and the free use 
of textbooks in towns and cities. 


The act empowered the qualified electors of any school district and 
the board of aldermen or board of trustees of any city or incorporated 
village to authorize the school board to purchase text books for use 
in public schools. 


1875. Chapter 3238. An Act to authorize the establishment and aid in 
the maintenance of free high schools. 


The law authorized any town, incorporated village, city, or any 
school district, or two or more adjoining districts to organize one or 
more high schools whenever the legal voters voting upon that ques- 
tion decided to do so. The high school district so formed was given 
power to levy taxes to maintain a high school. 

The immediate supervision and management of such school was 
vested in a board known as the high school board. Such high school 
boards were vested with the same powers and duties as district boards 
possessed. The high school boards determined the amount necessary 
to be raised by tax for the support of such high school for the year. 

The board with the advice and consent of the state superintendent 
decided on the textbooks, course of study, and minimum standard of 
qualification for admission to the high school. 

A high school established and maintained as provided by this act 
for at least thirteen weeks in any one year on complying with the con- 
ditions imposed by the act was to receive from the state one-half the 
amount actually expended for instruction, not, however, exceeding $500 
in any one year, provided that a high school district of a larger popu- 
lation than 3,000 was to receive at the rate of 100 dollars additional 
for each additional 300 of such population. 

It was made the duty of the state superintendent to carefully ex- 
amine the reports made to him by the high school district to determine 
whether such district was entitled to the state aid. 

There was to be appropriated annually from the state treasury a 
sum not to exceed 25,000 dollars for purposes of the act. 
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1876. Chapter 13. An Act to amend the laws relating to normal schools. 


This act provided for a “board of regents of normal schools” to con- 
sist of eleven members, of which the governor and state superintendent 
were to be ex-officio members, and the other nine to be appointed by 
the governor. 


1876. Chapter 117. An Act to permanently provide for deficiencies in 
the university fund income. 


In 1876, and annually thereafter, there was to be levied and collected 
a state tax of 1/10 of one mill for each dollar of the assessed valuation 
of the taxable property of the state, and the amount so collected was 
appropriated to the university fund income to be used as a part thereof. 
The secretary of state was to apportion this tax annually among the 
several counties of the state and it was to be levied, collected and paid 
into the state treasury in the same manner as other state taxes. So 
long as this tax remained in force it was to take the place of all other 
appropriations that had been provided for by law for the benefit of 
the university fund income and was to be deemed a full compensation 
for deficiencies arising in this fund. 

From the receipts of this tax $3,000 annually was to be set aside for 
instruction in astronomy and for astronomical work done under 
the direction of the board of regents, provided that an astronomical 
observatory, complete and well equipped, was given to the university 
and built on its own grounds free of charge within three years from 
the passage of this act. 

From and after July 4, 1876, no student, a resident of Wisconsin for 
one year prior to his application for entrance, was to pay any fees 
for tuition in the university, except the students in the law department 
and the students taking extra studies, and provided further that each 
county in the state was to be entitled to an “equal per cent of scholars 
in the state, according to population,” 


1877. Chapter 172. An Act to prevent certain officers and teachers 
from acting as agents in the sale of school books. 


The act made it unlawful for any county superintendent or any offi- 
cer or teacher of any public school “to act in any manner, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, as agent or solicitor for the sale of stationery or 
of any school book or books.” Any person violating the provisions of 
this act was liable to a fine of not less than 50 dollars nor more than 
200 dollars, 


1877. Chapter 184. An Act to extend the benefits of the public schools 
of the state of Wisconsin. 


This act declared that “whenever any person between the ages of 
twenty and thirty years shall apply to the school board of any district 
for admission to the public school for the purpose of becoming more 
proficient in the English language, it shall be lawful for such board to 
admit such person to any school under their control free of tuition.” 


j 
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1877. Chapter 278. An Act to provide for the establishment of a hos- 
pital and school for imbeciles, idiotic or feeble- 
minded children. 


This act directed the state board of charities and reform to inquire 
into the necessity and expediency of organizing a school for the in- 
struction and training of feeble-minded children and to ascertain as 
nearly as practicable the number of such children in the state who are 
of proper school age and who could possibly be benefited by a school 
adapted to their peculiar wants. Later such a school was established 
at Chippewa Falls. 


1877. Chapter 289. An Act to prohibit the employment of children 
under twelve years of age in factories or other 
workshops in the state. 


The act made it unlawful to employ any child or children under 
twelve years of age at any manual labor in any factory or workshop 
which was deemed injurious to the health of such children, or tobacco 
and cigar factories, cotton or woolen mills, and iron foundries. 

This act was amended in 1878 to read: “No child or children of 
twelve or under fourteen years of age shall be employed in any fac- 
tory or workshop for more than seven months of the year.” 


1878. Chapter 227. An Act to provide for the transfer of the normal 
school fund income to the treasurer of the board 


of regents of normal schools. 


This act provided that the entire income of the normal school fund 
should be placed at the disposal of the board of normal school regents 
by transfer to the treasurer of said board, thenceforth to be distinct 
and independent of the accounts of the state and for the support of 


normal schools as provided by law. 


1878. Chapter 301. An Act to cheapen the cost of supporting the com- 
mon schools of the state. 


The act provided that the superintendent of public instruction, to- 
gether with four other persons, were to constitute a board of textbook 
commissioners. It was made the duty of this board to study into the 
various propositions which had been submitted to the legislature, re- 
lating to uniformity in textbooks for the public schools of the state and 
the cost of such books, together with such other propositions as might 
be submitted to the board in regard to uniformity of textbooks and to 
determine whether “any economical, practicable and expedient method 
or plan can be adopted by the legislature for promoting the uniformity, 
lessening the number, or cheapening the cost of such textbooks to the 
people of the state.” 

It was made the further duty of the board to inquire and determine 
whether any of the reforms in English orthography approved by the 
association of scholars and experienced teachers in this country or 
Europe, could be adopted or encouraged in the public schools or in the 
publication of official documents of this state. 
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Each commissioner was to receive the actual amount of his expenses 
incurred in attending meetings of the board. The board was also in- 
structed to report by bill or otherwise its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. 


1878. Chapter 333. An Act to authorize the granting of state certifi- 
cates to graduates of the state university. 


The act empowered the state superintendent to countersign the 
diploma of a teacher who after graduation from the university had 
taught in a public school successfully for at least sixteen months, thus 
making the diploma equivalent to an unlimited state certificate. 


1879. Chapter 26. An Act to provide for the disbursement of the free 
high school fund of 1878. 


The state superintendent was required to prepare a list of free high 
schools reported to him by county and city superintendents as having 
complied with the laws and the requirements of the state superin- 
tendent as to courses of study and admission of pupils and to certify 
to the secretary of state the several amounts determined by him to be 
due to such schools out of the $25,000 set aside for these purposes. 


1879. Chapter 121. An Act to secure to children the benefits of an 
elementary education. 


This was the first compulsory education law. The law required every 
parent, guardian or other person having charge of any child or children 
between the ages of 7 and 15 years to send such child or children to a 
public or private school for at least 12 weeks in each school year unless 
the school district board or board of education excused, by physician’s 
certificate or other good reason, such child from attendance. The pro- 
visions of the act did not apply in case the school to be attended was 
more than two miles by the nearest traveled road from the home of the 
children. 

A parent or guardian was subject to a fine of from 5 to 20 dollars 
for each offense. The school director or president of the board of edu- 
cation was required to prosecute offenders. Two weeks’ attendance 
at night school was considered equivalent to an attendance of one week 
at a day school. 


1879. Chapter 178. An Act providing for the filling of vacancies in the 
office of county superintendent. 


Under this act the state superintendent was authorized to fill vacan- 
cies in the office of county superintendent of schools. 


1879. Chapter 245. An Act to amend the free high school act of 1875. 


Among other things, this act declared that “every principal of any 
high school hereafter appointed shall be a graduate of some university, 
college or normal school, or shall pass an examination in the studies 
required to be taught in any such school.” 
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1880. Chapter 209. An Act authorizing the granting of state certifi- 
cates to graduates of colleges and universities. 


This act authorized the state superintendent to countersign a diploma 
granted by any incorporated college or university located in Wisconsin 
whose courses of study are fully and fairly equivalent to the corre- 
sponding courses of study in the state university and the holder of 
which has taught in a public school for sixteen months, thus making 
the diploma equivalent to an unlimited state certificate. 


1882. Chapter 303. An Aci to provide for life certificates for teachers 
in certain cases. 


This act provided that the state superintendent might countersign a 
second, first or limited state certificate, making such certificate equiva- 
lent to an unlimited state certificate, provided the holder of the certifi- 
cate had taught successfully for a period of twenty-one years. 


1883. Chapter 251. An Act to amend chapter 27 of the revised statutes 
relating to changes of textbooks by school boards. 


This law modified the powers of district boards and boards of edu- 
cation in regard to the adoption of textbooks and also provided that 
“no textbooks shall be permitted in any free public school which would 
have a tendency to inculcate sectarian ideas.” 


1883. Chapter 300. An Act to provide the establishment of an agri- 
cultural station, and a chair of pharmacy and ma- 
teria medica at the state university. 


There was to be levied and collected annually a state tax of % of one 
mill for each dollar of the assessed valuation of the taxable property 
of the state, which amount was to be appropriated annually to the uni- 
versity fund income to be used annually as a part thereof. The board 
was to use this money in establishing an agricultural experiment sta- 
tion and a chair of pharmacy and materia medica. In case a surplus 
should accrue from this tax, the board of regents was to dispose of the 
same, in the manner as of other incomes from this source. 


1883. Chapter 325. An Act relating to high schools. 


This act made it the duty of the state superintendent 

(1) To prepare a course of study suitable to be pursued in free high 
schools, publish the same, and furnish copies, upon application, for in- 
formation of localities contemplating the maintenance of free high 
schools. 

(2) To exercise such personal supervision and make such personal 
inspection of the work of all free high schools as they seem to require, 
and other duties of the office may warrant. 

(3) To examine or cause to be examined all teachers of high schools 
required by law to pass special examinations to qualify them for teach- 
ing in high schools, and grant certificates to such as pass examinations 
satisfactorily in such form and for such time as he might prescribe and 
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should authorize the holders to teach in such specified place or places, 
or in the whole state, as the qualification of the candidate might war- 
rant. 

The courses of study authorized to be presented under this act were 
to include “instruction in the theory and art of teaching, and organiza- 
tion, management and course of study of ungraded schools, and that 
all examinations of teachers were to include an examination upon those 
subjects.” 


1885. Chapter 7. An Act relating to teachers’ institutes. 


This law appropriated annually an amount not to exceed $1,000 to 
be placed at the disposal of the state superintendent for the purpose of 
providing public lectures in connection with teachers’ institutes by the 
professor of the theory and art of teaching of the university. 


1885. Chapter 65. An Act to impose certain duties upon the state and 
county superintendent of schools. 


This act made it the duty of the state superintendent of schools an- 
nually to hold at least four conventions in as many different and most 
convenient and accessible points in the state for the purpose of con- 
sulting and advising with county superintendents of schools in regard 
to supervision and management of public schools. It was made the 
duty of every county superintendent annually to attend one such con- 
vention, his actual and necessary board and lodging and traveling ex- 
penses being paid by the county. 


1885. Chapter 211. An Act relating to the exercise of the right of 
suffrage by women upon school matters. 


This act declared that “every woman who is a citizen of this state, of 
the age of twenty-one years or upwards, except paupers, who has re- 
sided within the state one year, and in the election district ten days 
next preceding any election pertaining to school matters, shall have a 
right to vote at such election.”” The law provided that before this act 
went into effect it was to be submitted to the people and approved by 
them. The ballots read: “For woman suffrage in school matters,” or 
“Against woman suffrage in school matters.” The election was held 
on the first Monday in November, 1886. A majority of votes were cast 
in favor of the amendment, and so women since 1886 were allowed to 
vote at any election pertaining to school matters. 


1885. Chapter 215. An Act to prescribe more fully the duties of the 
: county superintendent of schools. 


Among other things this act declared, “No county superintendent of 
schools shall engage in teaching during the term for which he is elected. 
nor shall any person under contract to teach be qualified to hold the 
office of county superintendent of schools. No county superintendent 
of schools shall engage in any profession or occupation which will in 
any manner interfere with the proper discharge of his duties as super- 
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intendent of schools. Any county superintendent who neglects or vio- 
lates any of the provisions of this act shall be subject to removal from 
office.” 


1885. Chapter 243. An Act to amend section 1, chapter 325, laws of 
1883, relating to high schools. 


This amendment, among other things, required the state superintend- 
ent “to exercise such personal supervision and make such personal in- 
spection of the work of free high schools as they seem to require and 
other duties of his office may warrant,” and “he may call to his assist- 
ance in the work of inspection and supervision of free high schools, the 
professor of theory and art in the university, and occupy so much of 
his time as will not interfere with a proper discharge of*his duties in 
connection with the university.” 


1885. Chapter 287. An Act to provide for a more efficient common 
school income. 


This was the first law whereby state taxes were to be levied to fur- 
nish general state aid to the public schools of the state. According to 
the act, the state was required to levy and collect annually a state tax 
of one mill for each dollar of the assessed valuation of the taxable 
property of the state. The proceeds of such tax were appropriated 
to the common school fund income, and were to be disbursed in the 
same manner and under the same conditions and restrictions required 
by law for the disbursement of the common school fund income. In 
1903 the rate was reduced to seven-tenths of one mill. 


1885. Chapter 315. An Act in relation to instruction of deaf mutes in 
incorporated villages and cities. 


Upon application of villages and cities the state superintendent was 
authorized to grant permission to boards of education of villages and 
cities to establish and maintain one or more schools for instruction of 
the deaf. State aid to the extent of $100.00 and later $150.00 was 
allowed for each pupil attending such school. In 1901 the state super- 
intendent was authorized to appoint an inspector of public schools for 
the deaf and the state school for the deaf at Delavan. 


1885. Chapter 327. An Act to provide instruction in physiology and 
hygiene. 


This act made it the duty of every school board in the state to make 
provision for instructing all pupils in all public schools in physiology . 
and hygiene with special reference to the effects of stimulants and 
narcotics upon the human system. It was provided, also, that textbooks 
used in giving this instruction were to receive the joint approval of the 
state superintendent and the state board of health. 


1885. Chapter 332. An Act to provide for building Science Hall and 
other buildings of the university. 


The regents were authorized and required, at the earliest practical 
time, to secure plans for the erection of Science Hall, destroyed by fire, 
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a building for a machine and carpenter shop and the necessary engines 
and steam boilers for heating the buildings provided for in this act, 
and a separate building for the chemical department containing all 
necessary rooms for work in such a department. 

There were appropriated 150,000 dollars for Science Hall, machine 
and carpenter shop, engines and boilers, etc.; 20,000 dollars for the 
chemical department, and 20,000 for the heating apparatus for these 
buildings. Not more than 100,000 dollars was to be drawn from the 
treasury in 1885; the residue was to be drawn in 1886. 

The regents were authorized to spend all money received or to be 
received from insurance, in purchasing necessary equipment, apparatus, 
and cabinets, and in properly furnishing and equipping such buildings. 


1885. Chapter 352. An Act to encourage the establishment of free high 
schools in towns having no graded schools therein, 
and to appropriate a certain amount from the gen- 
eral fund in aid of such schools. 


This law was passed to encourage the establishment of so-called 
town high schools. Any town or any two adjoining towns, containing 
no graded schools, could by vote establish a high school in such town 
or towns. Each such school was to receive annually state aid to the 
extent of half the amount actually expended for instruction in such 
school, but the total amount of such state aid to all such schools was 
not to exceed $25,000 per year, 


1885. Chapter 364. An Act to appropriate a certain amount therein 
named annually, to provide for opening and main- 
taining the fifth state normal school. 


According to this act, there was appropriated annually from the gen- 
eral fund, the sum of $10,000, together with the balance of the normal 
school income or so much thereof as might be necessary to maintain 
such school fund not required to support the four state normal schools 
in operation at the expense of that fund, was to be applied to opening 
and maintaining the fifth state normal school, as provided in chapter 
299, general laws of 1880. This annual appropriation was to cease 
when the annual income of the normal school fund was $100,000. 

The annual appropriation of $10,000 to the normal school fund in- 
come was the first direct appropriation from the general fund made to 
the normal school fund income, 


1887. Chapter 358. An Act to provide for the employment of an addi- 
tional clerk in the office of the state superintendent 
of schools. 


This act authorized the state superintendent to employ in addition 


to the chief clerk a clerk who was to receive a salary not to exceed 
$1,200. 


——— =. > 
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1887. Chapter 426. An Act to appropriate a portion of the common 
school fund for the purchase of a school library. 


This law authorized the treasurer of each town annually to withhold 
from the several school districts of his town, one-twentieth of the 
school fund income appropriated thereto, together with one-twentieth 
of all county and town taxes annually raised for school purposes 
for the purchase of books for school libraries. The district clerk was 
made the custodian of the books of his district. The state superin- 
tendent was required annually to prepare lists of suitable books. In 
1889 this law was amended, changing the sums to be withheld to 10 
cents for each child of school age. 


Note. The law of 1849 required that when the common school in- 
come amounted to $30,000, ten per cent of it should be spent for school 
libraries. In 1854 the law was made optional. In 1859 the Draper 
library law was passed which appropriated a large sum for library 
purposes, but this law was repealed in 1861. At the present time there 
are over 2,000,000 volumes belonging to the township libraries in the 
state. 


1889. Chapter 272. An Act to authorize school boards to purchase 
United States flags. 


The act authorized the purchase at public expense of not more than 
one flag for each schoolroom by the board of education or district board. 
In 1895 the purchase of flags was made obligatory. 


1889. Chapter 282. An Act to increase the facilities of the Department 
of Mechanic Arts and to establish courses in rail- 
way and electrical engineering at the university. 


There was appropriated, annually, to the university fund income 
one per cent of the funds derived from the license tax upon railroad and 
railway car companies, telegraph, telephone and other electrical com- 
panies, for additional instruction in the Department of Mechanic Arts, 
and for establishing courses in railway and electrical engineering at 


the university, 


1889. Chapter 417. An Act authorizing the governor to designate a 
day to be known as “arbor day.” 


This act authorized the governor to set apart by proclamation one 
day in each year, to be observed as tree planting or arbor day, and re- 
quiring all public schools and colleges to observe the day by suitable 
exercises which were to have for their object the imparting of a knowl- 
edge of horticulture, in the department of arborculture, in the adorn- 


ment of public grounds, 
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1889. Chapter 426. An Act to provide for more efficient supervision of 
high schools and for promoting and encouraging 
the organization of town high schools in rural 
townships. 


The act declared that “the state superintendent is hereby authorized 
to appoint a person of suitable qualifications to assist him in visiting, 
inspecting, and supervising the free high schools of the state, and to 
aid in giving information and needed assistance to localities in organ- 
izing and maintaining free high schools in towns where no graded 
schools exist. The person appointed was to receive an annual salary 
of $1,800 and reimbursement for all actual and necessary traveling 
expenses.” 


1889. Chapter 458. An Act to appropriate annually the sum of $1,000 
to aid in maintaining a summer school for teach- 
ers in connection with the University of Wisconsin. 


One thousand dollars was annually appropriated from any funds in 
the state treasury, not otherwise appropriated, to maintain a summer 
school at the university. All teachers in this school were to be desig- 
nated jointly by the state superintendent and the president of the uni- 
versity, and all expenditures for assistants, teachers’ salaries, appar- 
atus and incidentals were to be certified jointly by these same officials. 
The school was to be maintained during the months of July and August. 
When these officials had certified all necessary expenditures to be 
made in connection with this school, the secretary of state was to draw 
his warrant on the state treasurer for payment, but no warrant was to 
be drawn in excess of the amount appropriated in any one year. 


1889. Chapter 519. An Act concerning the education and employment 
of children. 


This act was known as the “Bennett law.” It required every parent 
or other known person having under his control a child between the 
ages of 7 and 14 years to cause such child annually to attend some pub- 
lic or private school in the city, town, or district in which he resides 
for a period of not less than twelve weeks in each year and that “no 
school shall be regarded as a school, under this act, unless there shall 
be taught therein, as part of the elementary education of children, 
reading, writing, arithmetic and United States history, in the English 
language.” 


1891. Chapter 29. An Act to make provision for construction and 
maintenance of necessary buildings at the univer- 
sity, and for permanent necessities arising from 
the growth of the university. 


In addition to the tax already authorized to be levied for the univer- 
sity, there was to be levied and collected annually for six years, a state 
tax of 1/10 of one mill for each dollar of the assessed valuation of the 
taxable property of the state, and such amount so collected was to be 
appropriated to the university fund income, to be used by the board of 
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regents for the construction, equipment and maintenance of an armory, 
and drill room for the military department; a building for the law 
school; a building for dairying; and such other modifications, etc., of 
buildings of the university as the growth of the university might de- 
mand. Any income remaining from said tax was to be used for such 
permanent necessities arising from the growth of the institution. 


1891. Chapter 94. An Act to promote school attendance and restrain 
truancy. 


This act provided that children between the ages of 7 and 14 years 
were required to attend some public or private school for at least 12 
weeks each year, but that the act was not to apply to children who were 
otherwise instructed, or who lived more than two miles from school by 
the nearest traveled road, or whose mental or physical condition pre- 
cluded such attendance at school. It repealed the provision in the law 
of 1889 requiring certain subjects to be taught in the English language 
in all schools, both public and private. 


1891. Chapter 368. An Act allowing county boards to allow a certain 
amount to county superintendents for traveling 
expenses. 


This act provided for the reimbursement of county superintendents 
for traveling expenses incurred in the discharge of their official duties, 
but such reimbursement was not to exceed $200 per year. 


1891. Chapter 409. An Act to provide more adequate facilities for pro- 
fessional and physical training at the Platteville 
and Whitewater normal schools. 


This act appropriated $20,000 to the Board of Regents of Normal 
Schools out of moneys in the state treasury not otherwise appropriated 
to be used in extending the buildings of the Platteville and Whitewater 
normal schools to provide adequate facilities for physical training and 
other work of said schools. The board was required to erect a suitable 
gymnasium building in connection with the Platteville normal school. 


1891. Chapter 453. An Act to dispose of the moneys which may be 
received from the United States, under the pro- 
vision of an act of congress, approved March 3, 
1891, entitled, “An act to credit and pay the sev- 
eral states, territories and the District of Columbia 
all moneys collected under the direct tax act, levied 
by the act of congress approved August 5, 1861.” 


Under the provisions of this act, certain moneys received from the 
general government were to be distributed by the state treasurer to 
the school fund income, drainage fund, normal school fund, and general 


fund. 
30 
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1891. Chapter 465. An Act relating to a clerk in the office of the state 
superintendent. 


This act authorized the superintendent to appoint a clerk whose duty 
it was “to promote the establishment, maintenance and control of 
libraries as provided by law.” The salary was fixed at $1,200 per year. 


1893. Chapter 185. An Act to provide for an increase of income of 
normal schools, and to afford means for the estab- 
lishment of additional normal schools, and to repeal 
chapter 402 of the laws of 1891. 


This act appropriated the $70,939.03 received from the general gov- 
ernment in 1891, together with all earnings thereof, to the normal 
school fund income. 


Section 3 of the above act declared as follows: 


“For the purposes of constructing normal school buildings, and of 
conducting and maintaining normal schools therein, there shall be levied 
and collected annually, hereafter, as other state taxes are levied and 
collected, a state tax of one-twentieth of one mill for each dollar of 
the assessed valuation of the taxable property of the state; which 
amount so levied and collected is hereby appropriated to the normal 
school fund income, for the uses and purposes specified in this section.” 

This was the first state tax for normal school purposes. 


1893. Chapter 271. An Act to make labor day a legal holiday. 


The act authorized the governor by proclamation to set aside one 
day each year to be observed as labor day, for “the purpose of afford- 
ing all laboring classes one day of rest and recreation.” 


1895. Chapter 241. An Act to appropriate certain sums of money to 
the University of Wisconsin. 


For two years, there was to be levied and collected annually 1/5 of 
one mill for each dollar of the assessed valuation of the state’s taxable 
pwoperty, which amount was to be appropriated to the university. fund 
income, to be used by the regents for the following purposes, viz.: in- 
creased administration expenditures; expenditures in the department 
of engineering; to advance the extension work of the university; 
enlarging the horticultural building and the ladies’ hall; repairing uni- 
versity hall; building a barn; purchasing a herd of cattle for the agri- 
cultural department. 

The above was to be done, provided that out of the income derived 
from the above tax, there was to be set aside for the college of agri- 
culture, in addition to its present incomes, $20,000 for the completion 
of the horticultural building; $5,000 for a dairy barn; $2,000 for a herd 
of dairy cows, and $10,000 annually for current expenses. 

The state tax directed to be levied and collected under chapter 29, 
general laws 1891, was to be continued after the lapse of six years 
mentioned therein, and was so continued to be levied and collected an- 
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nually, and was to be appropriated to the university fund income to 
meet current or administration expenditures of the university. 

The Commissioners of Public Lands were authorized to loan such 
excess moneys in the trust fund, not otherwise appropriated, to the 
university fund income for use at the university. Provisions were 
made to repay the loan from moneys derived from the state tax levied 
above. 


1895. Chapter 314. An Act to promote the establishment and efficiency 
of free public libraries in the state of Wisconsin. 


The act provided for a state library commission composed of the 
president of the University of Wisconsin, the state superintendent, 
the corresponding secretary of the state historical society, and two 
members appointed by the governor. The commission was to give ad- 
vice to all free libraries of the state and to all communities that pro- 
posed to establish libraries. 

The commission was authorized to send out traveling libraries to 
farming communities and villages of the state. A library school was 
opened in 1906 at the University of Wisconsin summer school, which 
was managed by the commission in cooperation with the university. 
At one time there were over 1,000 traveling libraries in the state. 


1895. Chapter 331. An Act to provide for a county teachers’ institute 
fund. 


The law required any applicant presenting himself for examination 
by any county superintendent to pay an examination fee of one dollar. 
The moneys so collected were to constitute a county institute fund to 
be disbursed under certain restrictions by the county superintendent. 


1895. Chapter 333. An Act to prescribe the qualifications for the office 
of county superintendent of schools. 


The minimum educational qualifications for the office of county su- 
perintendent prescribed by this law were a county superintendent’s cer- 
tificate or any other form of state certificate and a minimum of eight 
months’ experience as teacher in a public school in Wisconsin. 


1895. Chapter 358. An Act to authorize and encourage the establish- 
ment of manual training departments in connection 
with the high schools of the state. 


This act provided for the following: 


(1) It authorized boards of education to establish and maintain a 
department of manual training in high schools. 

(2) That the expenses of such a department were to be met in the 
same manner as other expenses for maintaining high schools. 

(3) That the state superintendent was to assist in the organization 
of such departments and prepare outlines of work, and to supervise 


such departments, 
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(4) That the state superintendent was to establish a standard of 
qualifications for all teachers in manual training departments, and to 
issue special certificates. 

(5) That special state aid, under certain restrictions, was to be given 
high schools having such departments, 


1897. An Act to amend, codify and revise certain chapters of the school 
laws of the state. 


This was a complete codification of the school laws as included in 
chapter 27 of the revised statutes of 1878 and laws amendatory there- 
of as authorized and required by section 3, of chapter 253 of the laws 
of 1895, 


1897. Chapter 284. An Act to continue an appropriation of money to 
the University of Wisconsin. 


The state tax of 1/5 of one mill provided for in chapter 241, general 
laws 1895, was to be continued after the time mentioned in said chap- 
ter, and was so continued to be levied and collected annually, and such 
moneys were appropriated to the university fund income to be used 
for the current expenditures and such constructions as in the judgment 
of the regents were absolutely required and could be completed within 
the appropriation made. Of this money so realized, 4 was appro- 
priated to the college of agriculture, 4% was appropriated to the college 
of mechanics and engineering, and $2,000 was appropriated to the use 
of the summer school of science, language, literature and pedagogy, 
and $1,000 for books for the law library of the university. 


1899. Chapter 104. An Act to amend chapter 27 of the Wisconsin stat- 
utes relating to common schools. 


This act authorized county and city superintendents to accept stand- 
ings obtained by the completion of studies in any normal school of the 
state in lieu of actual examination. 


1899. Chapter 121. An Act to provide for the collection of information 
concerning instruction in manual training and in 
the theory and art of agriculture in the public 
schools. 


The act named L. D. Harvey, state superintendent, as the commis- 
sioner who was to make the investigation authorized by the act and 
to make a report of his findings to the governor on or before January 


15, 1901. 
1899, Chapter 148. An Act relating to superintendents of city schools. 


This act authorized city superintendents to issue certificates to teach- 
ers of special branches, good only in the city in which they were issued. 
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1899. Chapter 170. An Act to amend section 39a and 406a of the Wis- 
consin statutes, by making the appropriations in 
such section specific in amounts instead of per- 
centages upon the assessed valuation of the tax- 
able property in the state. (University and normal 
school appropriations.) 


This act appropriated $268,000 to the university fund in lieu of all 
other appropriations, which amount was to be levied as a state tax and 
provided that $30,000 of this amount was to be applied annually to the 
uses of the college of agriculture, $15,000 to the college of mechanics 
and engineering, and $2,000 for the uses of the summer school. 

The law also provided that for the purpose of conducting and main- 
taining the normal schools there was to be levied and collected annually 
a state tax of $190,000, which amount was annually appropriated to 
the normal school fund income. 

The commissioners of public lands were authorized to loan the board 
of normal school regents such parts of the normal school fund as they 
deemed prudent, not to exceed the sum of $60,000, such sum to be re- 
paid from the income of the normal school fund. 

Note. The capital, maintenance and operating expenses of the 
University of Wisconsin and the Normal Schools are provided for by 
each succeeding legislature by a mill tax or a direct appropriation, 
or both. 


1899. Chapter 268. An Act to provide for the establishment and main- 
tenance of county training schools for teachers in 
the common schools, and making an appropriation. 


The law declared that the county board of any county within which 
a state normal school was not located could appropriate money for the 
organization, equipment and maintenance of a county training school 
for teachers of the common schools. 

It provided for a county training school board to consist of the county 
superintendent, and two other members to be appointed by the county 
board. 

The state superintendent was required to assist in the organization 
of such schools, to determine the qualifications of the teachers, to pre- 
scribe the course of study, and to have general supervision of such 
schools and make recommendations relating to their management. 

Any school established under this act, whose courses of study and the 
qualifications of whose teachers had been approved by the state super- 
intendent, was to receive state aid to the extent of one-half the amount 
actually spent for instruction, provided the total amount did not ex- 
ceed 2,500 dollars. The secretary of state was required annually to in- 
clude and apportion in the state tax such sum as was so paid. 


Note. This was the first law which provided for training teachers 
primarily for service in district one-room schools, 
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1901. Chapter 255. An Act relating to the Board of Regents of the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Among other things this act provided that at least one of the ap- 
pointive university regents must be a woman. 


1901. Chapter 258. An Act to submit to the people an amendment to 
section 1 of article 10 of the constitution of the 
state of Wisconsin. 


An amendment had been proposed and agreed to by a majority of 
the members elected to each of the two houses at the biennial session 
of the legislature for the year 1899. This amendment changed the 
term of office of the state superintendent from two to four years, di- 
rected the legislature to fix his salary, and declared that “the term of 
office, time and manner of electing or appointing all officers of super- 
vision shall be fixed by law.” It was also, as required by the constitu- 
tion, duly agreed to by the following legislature, namely, the one 
chosen at the general election in November, 1900. 

The act also declared that “the foregoing proposed amendment to the 
constitution of the state of Wisconsin shall be submitted to a vote of the 
people of the state in the manner now provided by law for such sub- 
mission of proposed amendments at the next general election in No- 
vember, 1902.” The amendment was so submitted and was ratified by 
the voters and became a part of the constitution of the state. 


1901. Chapter 316. An Act to prescribe the duties of city superintend- 
ents of schools in cities of the third and fourth 
class. 


This law made it the duty of the city superintendent in cities of the 
third and fourth class to examine and license teachers. 


1901. Chapter 321. An Act providing for deputy county superintend- 
ents of schools. 


This law authorized county superintendents by and with the consent 
of the county board of supervisors to appoint a deputy, provided the 
county superintendent had not less than 100 schools under his jurisdic- 
tion. The salary for the deputy was fixed at $600.00. Only two or 
three deputy county superintendents were appointed under the act. 


1901. Chapter 422. An Act to amend “an act in relation to the educa- 
tion of the deaf and dumb.” 


This act authorized the state superintendent to appoint an inspector 
of public day schools for the deaf and for the Delavan school for the 
deaf. 


1901. Chapter 483. An Act to provide for a central system of account- 
ing for all state officers and state institutions. 


Provisions were made by this act whereby the governor was required 
to employ such assistants, as he deemed necessary to establish in the 
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state a central system of state accounting, so that such system when 
established was to apply to all departments of the state, all charitable, 
penal, reformatory and educational institutions of the state; to the 
state board of control, to normal school regents, regents of the uni- 
versity, the state historical society, and every board, commission, so- 
ciety, ete., and every officer, agent, etc., of the state, who by virtue of 
his office receives, collects or disburses any money for the state. 


1901. Chapter 439. An Act to amend certain sections relating to the 
common schools, and to add new sections relating 
to the certification of teachers, to special state aid 
for graded schools and to appoint two state school 
inspectors. 


The law was in three parts: 


1. It made many changes in the subjects required for the various 
certificates issued by county and city superintendents. It constituted 
a fundamental reorganization of the certification laws. 

2. It provided for the granting of special state aid to state graded 
schools, and for the appointment of two state inspectors of state graded 
schools by the state superintendent. 

8. It authorized the county board of any county to appropriate money 
for the organization, equipment and maintenance of a county school 
of agriculture and domestic economy. The act provided for the general 
course of study for such schools and directed the state superintendent 
to give such information and assistance and establish such require- 
ments as might seem necessary for the proper organization of such 
schools. The courses of study were to be prescribed by the state super- 
intendent with the advice of the dean of the college of agriculture of 
the state university. The general supervision of the schools was placed 
in the hands of the state superintendent. State aid was granted such 
schools. 


1903. Chapter 189. An Act relating to attendance at school. 


This law amended the law of 1891. While it was in some respects a 
more stringent law than any of its predecessors, it was nevertheless 
lamentably weak, and did not result in improving the attendance very 
much, 


1908. Chapter 307. An Act relating to the time of electing the county 
superintendent of schools. 


Under this act the time of election of the county superintendent of 
schools was changed from the fall to the spring election. 


1903. Chapter 360. An Act relating to city superintendents. 


This act restated the powers and duties of city superintendents. It 
declared that “hereafter no city superintendent of schools shall engage 
in any other profession, occupation, or pursuit as shall interfere with 
the proper discharge of his duties,” and made the legal qualifications 
for his office equivalent to those required for the principalship of a four- 


year high school. 
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1903. Chapter 447. An Act to authorize the establishment of truant 
ungraded day schools and parental boarding schools 
and commitments to such schools in cities of the 
first class. 


1905. Chapter 105. An Act relating to the duties of county or district 
superintendents. 


This act required the county superintendents to hold at least one 
school board convention each year for the purpose of consultation, ad- 
vice and instruction upon matters pertaining to the management of the 
schools. Each district clerk was required to attend such convention, 
and each director and treasurer were authorized to attend such con- 
vention, and each member was to be allowed two dollars per day, and 
mileage at the rate of three cents per mile each way, to be paid by the 
district, 


1905. Chapter 168. An Act relating to the board of regents of normal 
schools. 


Among other things, this law provided that “of the ten appointed 
regents of normal schools at least one shall be a woman.” 


1905. Chapter 231. An Act to add four new sections to chapter 27 of 
the statutes relating to teachers’ certificates. 


This act authorized the state superintendent to countersign diplomas 
and issue state certificates to persons engaged in supervisory work in 
public schools, and to issue temporary licenses upon the recommenda- 
tion of the state board of examiners. 


1905. Chapter 499. An Act to authorize the state superintendent to 
appoint a competent person to act as inspector of 
rural schools. 


The state superintendent was authorized to appoint an inspector of 
rural schools. He was to inspect schools under the direction of the 
state superintendent and was to assist him in preparing special re- 
ports to the governor and the legislature bearing upon the conditions 
and needs of the rural schools. He was to receive a salary of $2,000 
and the necessary traveling expenses. 


1907. Chapter 68. An Act to empower colleges and universities to 
unite. 


The state university was permitted to receive in connection with it 
any other university or college upon the resolution of the board of 
trustees of such college or university, and such institutions would then 
become a branch of the university subject to rules and regulations 
agreed upon by the trustees and the board of regents, 
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1907. Chapter 75. An Act relating to the use of public schools and 
libraries for public lectures. 


This act authorized boards of education of cities to employ competent 
persons “to deliver lectures on the natural sciences, on historical, lit- 
erary, or other educational subjects in public school buildings to par- 
ticularly provide for the further education of the adult persons of such 
community. 


1907. Chapter 317. An Act relating to legal qualifications of kinder- 
garten teachers. 


This act provided that kindergarten diplomas issued by normal 
schools “shall qualify the holder to teach in a public school kinder- 
garten or in the first three years of the primary grades of the public 
schools.” According to the provisions of a later act, the state superin- 
tendent was authorized to issue a certificate to the holder of a kinder- 
garten diploma issued by a “kindergarten training department whose 
courses were fully and fairly equivalent to those given in a Wisconsin 
normal school, qualifying the holder to teach in a public school kinder- 
garten or the primary grades of the public schools.” Graduates of 
kindergarten courses in state normal schools are legally qualified to 
teach in a kindergarten and the first two grades of the elementary 
school. 


1907. Chapter 344. An Act to create section 490 relating to the estab- 
lishment of technical high schools and colleges by 
cities. 

This act authorized any city to establish a technical school or college 
as a part of its public school system by a vote of the electors of such 
city. 


1907. Chapter 446. An Act relating to attendance at school. 


This was the first fundamental truancy law passed by the legisla- 
ture. It was a great improvement on the truancy laws that preceded 
it. It forms the basis of the present law, having been amended several 
times. It needs, however, to be materially strengthened to make it 


really effective. 


1907. Chapter 496. An Act relating to state aid to school districts, fur- 
nishing transportation to pupils. 

This act provided for state aid to districts that furnished transporta- 
tion for children living more than two miles from school. The state 
treasurer was instructed to deduct the amount of such state aid from 
the common school fund income before it was distributed as provided 
by law. 


1907. Chapter 503. An Act relating to manual training in schools. 


This act authorized any high school board to provide for instruction 
in manual training in connection with the high school and the three 
upper grades next below the high school. 
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1907. Chapter 561. An Act providing for county uniformity in school 
textbooks and for a county board of education in 
each county. 


This act authorized county school board conventions to elect a county 
board of education composed of five members, all of whom must be 
legally qualified teachers of at least five years of experience in teach- 
ing. This board was to select and adopt under certain rules and regu- 
lations a uniform series of textbooks for their respective counties. 


1907. Chapter 573. An Act to establish a mining school. 


This act provided for the establishment of the Wisconsin Mining and 
Trade School at Platteville. The course of study was to include geology, 
mineralogy, chemistry, assaying, mining and mining surveying and 
other related subjects. 


1907. Chapter 579. An Act relating to the granting of state certifi- 
cates and licenses by the state superintendent. 


The president of the university was to issue a certificate of gradua- 
tion to all graduates of the regular collegiate courses of the university, 
showing the name, date of graduation and course of the graduate and 
showing that the graduate had completed the course of pedagogical 
instruction prescribed by the university for persons intending to teach. 
Upon presenting this certificate to the state superintendent, he was to 
issue to the holder a license qualifying him to teach in the public 
schools of Wisconsin for one year from date of issuance. After one 
year of successful experience in teaching the holder was to receive an 
unlimited state certificate. 

The act also provided that the holder of a state certificate granted 
by another state which is equivalent to the Wisconsin unlimited state 
certificate might receive from the state superintendent upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Wisconsin state board of examiners a Wisconsin 
unlimited state certificate. 


1907. Chapter 600. An Act relating to state aid for rural schools. 


This act classified rural one-room schools into schools of the second 
and first class, the classification depending on the kind of schoolhouse 
provided and textbooks supplied, and the efficiency of the work done by 
the teachers. Schools of the first class were to receive special state aid 
to the amount of $50 per annum. 


1909. Chapter 204. An Act to amend the statutes relating to normal 
schools. 


This act, among other things, declared that “when any state normal 
school shall offer a course for the training of teachers for country 
schools, the course of study shall be a full and fair equivalent of the 
course prescribed for the county training schools by the state superin- 
tendent, and that certificates issued to graduates of such a course shall 
have the same force and effect as the certificate of a county training 
school,” 
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1909. Chapter 253. An Act relating to duties of city superintendents 
of schools. 


This act made it the duty of each superintendent to annually attend 
one convention called and held by the state superintendent for the pur- 
pose of consultation upon matters pertaining to the supervision and 
management of city schools. Each superintendent was to be reim- 
bursed for his actual and necessary expenses for travel, board and 
lodging because of attendance upon such convention by the boards of 
education. 


1909. Chapter 256. An Act defining the term “schools” as used in sec- 
tion 416. 


This act declared that the singular form of the word “schools” shall 
relate to a public school only and shall be construed to be a collective 
body of pupils assembled in a room which is wholly or principally under 
the control and instruction of a legally qualified teacher. 


1909. Chapter 318. An Act relating to county schools of agriculture 
and domestic economy. 


This act amended a previous act by authorizing county boards of 
supervisors to appropriate money for the organization, equipment and 
maintenance of a county school of agriculture and domestic economy. 
Any such school whose instructors and course of study were approved 
by the state superintendent and the dean of the college of agriculture 
was entitled to state aid. 


1909. Chapter 378. An Act to create sections 450—1 to 450—5, inclu- 
sive, of the statutes relating to the examination, 
qualification and certification of teachers. 


Under this law professional training was required for the first time 
of all persons who intended to teach in the common schools of the state. 
As preliminary to taking the examinations conducted by county and 
city superintendents all persons were required to attend “a profes- 
sional school for teachers for at least six weeks and shall have received 
in such school standings in school management, and in the methods of 
teaching, reading and language, arithmetic and geography.” The act 
defined “professional school” as a state normal school, a county training 
school or any school in rank above a high school. 


1909. Chapter 502. An Act relating to rural schools. 


According to this act, the electors of a district could order the dis- 
trict board to suspend the school, to pay the tuition of pupils residing 
in the district to attend another school, and to provide for transporta- 
tion of such pupils to such other school or schools. 


1909. Chapter 550. An Act providing for inspection of public school 
buildings. 


According to this act, the inspector of rural schools, the inspectors 
of state graded schools, and the inspector of high schools in addition 
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to their other duties, were made inspectors of public school buildings. 
They were required to act under the direction of the state superin- 
tendent. 


1911. Chapter 228. An Act relating to physical education. 


This act required boards of education of city school districts to make 
provision for training all pupils in physical education. The act also 
made provisions for a definite and thorough course in the theory and 
art of physical education and instruction in games and playground 
management to be given in normal and county training schools. 


1911. Chapter 323. An act relating to the teachers’ insurance and re- 
tirement fund. 


This was the first state-wide teachers’ pension act. A special pen- 
sion act relating to the Milwaukee teachers was passed in 1907. The 
law of 1911 created a teachers’ insurance and retirement fund, which 
was to be managed by the board of trustees, to consist of the state 
superintendent, the state treasurer, and three members to be elected 
by the members of the fund. The secretary received a salary fixed by 
the board. Each teacher was assessed 1 per cent upon his salary, but 
not more than $15 per year for each of the first ten years of service, 
and 2 per cent, but not more than $30 each successive year of service, 
until the teacher had twenty-five years of service to his credit. After 
September 1, 1911, each teacher entering the service was assumed to 
agree to such assessments. 

The state treasurer was required to set aside from the seven-tenths 
mill tax 10 cents for each person of school age in the state, to be placed 
‘in the retirement fund. After twenty-five years each teacher was en- 
titled to an annuity of $450. 


1911. Chapter 616. An Act relating to education in industrial, com- 
mercial, continuation and evening schools, and the 
maintenance of the Stout Institute and making an 
appropriation therefor. 


In accordance with this act continuation or vocational schools were 
established in the state, and the state board of vocational education 
was authorized to hold as a trustee for the state the property of the 
Stout Institute, located at Menomonie, Wisconsin. 

The board created by the act was styled the board of industrial edu- 
cation. It consisted of six members, to be appointed by the governor, 
the state superintendent, the dean of the extension division, and the 
dean of the college of engineering of the state university being ex- 
officio member. This board was also a body corporate under the name 
of the “Board of Trustees of Stout Institute.” 

The state superintendent was directed to appoint an assistant of in- 
dustrial education who, under the direction of the state superintend- 
ent, supervised the vocational and evening schools. 

Every city of over 5,000 inhabitants was required to establish a vo- 
cational school, and smaller places might establish such a school. 
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These schools were under the control of a local board of education. 
This board decided the amount of money required for the ensuing year 
and the city council was required to put this amount into the tax roll. 

The courses of study were to be approved by the state superintend- 
ent. 


1911. Chapter 627. An Act relating to a resource survey by the geo- 
logical and natural history survey. 


This act directed the geological and natural history survey to cause 
a soil survey and a soil map of the state to be made, such work to be 
carried on in cooperation with the college of agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


1913. Chapter 380. An Act relating to the consolidation of rural 
schools. 


This act provided for the consolidation of rural school districts and 
granting state aid to consolidated districts to defray the partial cost 
of building the consolidated school. 


1913. Chapter 434. An Act providing for a minimum salary for 
teachers. 


This law amended section 558 of the statutes relating to the appor- 
tionment of the school fund. It declared, among other things, that no 
money was to be apportioned to any district unless the last annual re- 
port of such district showed that all school money received from the 
state by such district had been used for paying a legally qualified 
teacher at a salary of not less than $40 per month. This was the first 
minimum salary law relating to teachers passed by the legislature. It 
was amended several times. At the present time the minimum salary 
to be paid teachers is $75 per month. 


1918. Chapter 474. An Act relating to the establishment of a teach- 
ers’ training course in free high schools. 


This act authorized the establishment of a department for the train- 
ing of teachers in high schools in counties where county training 
schools were not established. State aid was granted such high schools. 


1918. Chapter 728. An Act relating to the state superintendent and 
making an appropriation. 


This act declared as follows: 


“There is annually appropriated, beginning July 1, 1913, $72,775, 
payable from any monies in the general fund not otherwise appropri- 
ated, for the state superintendent of public instruction to carry into 
effect the powers, duties and functions provided by law for said su- 
perintendent.” 

Since 1913 the department of public instruction has been on a budget 
basis. The legislature of 1923 appropriated $100,000 for the execu- 
tion of the functions of the state superintendent, In addition to this, 
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he was allowed $10,000 for printing the common school, the high 
school, and the state graded school manuals. 


1913. Chapter 751. An Act providing for a county board of education. 


Under the provisions of the act there was created a county board 
of education in each county, consisting of five members, to be elected 
by the voters of the county. 

The board had power to appoint an assistant county superintendent 
and a clerk for the office of the county superintendent, a board of ex- 
aminers for the country school diplomas, and had full power in regard 
to the formation, alteration and consolidation of school districts. It 
also fixed the salary of the county superintendent. The board deter- 
mined upon the amount needed to carry out the provisions of the act 
and this amount the county board of supervisors was compelled to put 
into the tax roll. State aid in the sum of $500 was granted each county 
in the state. 


1915. Chapter 53. An Act repealing the county board of education 
law and creating committees on common schools. 


This act repealed the county board of education law. The commit- 
tees on common schools created under this act were authorized to ap- 
point supervisory teachers to assist the county superintendents in 
supervising the schools of their county or district. The salaries of 
the supervisory teachers were to be paid from the fund created by 
“section 1072 A of the statutes before it shall have been distributed by 
the state superintendent as required by law.” 


1915. Chapter 292. An Act relating to courses in domestic science in 
county training schools. 


Under this act any county training school that established a course 
of study in domestic science, employing a qualified teacher approved 
by the state superintendent was entitled to receive $250 annually as 
state aid in addition to the other state aid paid such schools. 


1915. Chapter 379. An Act relating to winter terms for high schools. 


This act provided for the establishment of winter terms in a certain 
number of high schools and for special state aid to high schools estab- 
lishing such winter terms. 


1915. Chapter 497. An Act creating a state board of education and 
defining its powers and duties. 


The state board of education created by this law consisted of five 
members, three ex officio, namely, the governor, the secretary of state 
and the state superintendent, and one member appointed by the board 
of regents of the University of Wisconsin and one by the regents of 
the normal schools. 

It was made the duty of the board to have exclusive charge and 
management of all financial affairs of the educational activities of the 
state and to examine and study the business methods and manage- 
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ment of the expenditure of public funds for the various schools, and in- 
stitutions, comprising the public school system of the state, to ascertain 
the business needs of such schools and institutions, the fair and proper 
distribution of such expenditures, and the most efficient and economical 
use of public funds for educational purposes. 


1915. Chapter 610. An Act relating to special state aid to rural 
schools. 


This act provided for special state aid “to teachers: 

(a) Who are graduates from a rural course of two years beyond 
high school graduation in any normal school or county training school. 

(b) Who are retained one or more years in the same position.” 

All money paid out of the state treasury under the provisions of 
this section was to be paid out of the seven-tenths mill tax. 


1917. Chapter 63. An Act relating to fire drills in educational insti- 
tutions. 


This act required that fire drills were to be given in public and pri- 
vate schools at least once each month. 


1917. Chapter 102. An Act relating to the giving of at least thirty 
minutes each month of instruction in the public 
schools in subjects relating to the humane treat- 
ment and protection of dumb animals and birds. 


1917. Chapter 232. An Act granting state aid to counties in the erec- 
tion of county training school buildings. 


This act provided for a maximum state aid of $3,000 to be granted 
counties which erected county training school buildings. 


1917. Chapter 285. An Act to amend section 439a of the statutes, re- 
lating to compulsory school attendance. 


The act provided “that children between the ages of nine and four- 
teen living between two and three miles from school by the nearest 
traveled road must attend school regularly at least sixty days during 
the year.” If transportation is furnished by the district the exemp- 
tion as to distance was not to apply. 


1917. Chapter 340. An Act relating to the exchange of public school 
4 teachers of this state with teachers of other states. 


Any district board or board of education might provide for the ex- 
change of any teacher employed by such board for a teacher of any 
school district of any other state for a period of one year. 


1917. Chapter 427. An Act authorizing boards of education and dis- 
trict boards to provide lunches for school children. 


Boards of education and district boards were authorized under the 
provisions of this act to provide lunches for children attending the 
public schools at a price to cover the cost of food, provided that indi- 
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gent children or children of poor parents might receive such lunches 
at such price and under such conditions as the board of education or 
district board might determine. 


1917. Chapter 494. An Act relating to industrial education. 


This act amended the acts of 1911 and 1915. Chapters 583 and 675, 
laws of 1917, also amended these acts. 


1919. Chapter 5 Special Session, 1919. An Act to create sections 
37.25, 37.251, 37.252 and 37.253 to amend section 
20.22 providing educational opportunities for per- 
sons who were in the military or naval service of 
the United States, making appropriations and levy- 
ing a tax therefor. 


Under the provisions of this law any person in any branch of the 
military or naval service of the United States during the war against 
Germany and Austria, and who at the time of entering such service, 
prior to November 1, 1918, was a resident of this state, and who was 
in the service at least three months, could continue his education in 
any public educational institution of the state from the high school to 
the university, including teacher training institutions. He was to re- 
ceive $30 per month while in regular attendance as a student in any 
such institution, but not to exceed a total of $1,080 in lieu of the sol- 
dier bonus. 


1919. Chapter 497. An Act relating to the establishment of county 
training schools and dormitories. 


This act authorized county boards of supervisors to appropriate 
money for the organization, equipment and maintenance of county 
training schools and the erecting of suitable buildings and dormi- 
tories. 


1919. Chapter 601. An Act to amend the certification laws and to 
create sections 39.16 to 39.325, inclusive. 


This law constituted a complete codification of the laws relating to 
the issuance of teachers’ certificates and the granting of certificates 
and diplomas by the various educational institutions of the state. 


1919. Chapter 602. An Act to create section 40.635 and amend sub- 
section (2) of 20.26 of the statutes, relating to 
junior high schools, and making an appropriation. 


This act defined “high school” as a distinct organization composed 
of not less than four successive grades, the highest of which is the 
twelfth grade. Junior high school was defined as a distinct organiza- 
tion composed of grades seven to nine or seven to ten, inclusive, and 
senior high school as a distinct organization composed of grades ten 
to twelve, inclusive. 

It declared that any district maintaining a district free high school, 
a union free high school, or a graded school in which five or more 
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teachers were employed might establish and maintain one or more 
junior high schools. The act also provided for state aid to junior 
high schools. 


1921. Chapter 139. An Act relating to compulsory school attendance. 


This act provided that in any town, village or city in which a voca- 
tional school was established any minor not indentured as an appren- 
tice or not attending any other recognized school, between the ages 
of 16 and 17, except high school graduates, residing or working in 
such town, village, or city should attend such school not less than 
eight hours per week for at least eight months. Every employer was 
required to allow all such minors a reduction in hours of work of not 
less than the number of hours the minor was by this section required 
to attend school and the total hours of schooling, and employment for 
boys over sixteen and under seventeen years of age was not to exceed 
fifty-six hours per .week. 


1921. Chapter 220. An Act relating to sites and buildings for teach- 
erages. 


An act authorizing the building of teacherages in connection with 
district schools was passed in 1917. The act of 1921 also authorized 
the building of teacherages in cities, except in cities of the first class. 


1921. Chapter 228. An Act relating to the establishment of kinder- 
gartens. 


This act provided that upon petition of the parents or guardians of 
twenty-five or more children more than four and not more than six 
years of age, school boards were to establish and maintain a kinder- 
garten which was to be in charge of a legally qualified kindergarten 
teacher. 


1921. Chapter 323. An Act relating to educational requirements for 
permits to work. 


The act provided that a superintendent or principal was to issue a 
certificate to a child over fourteen years of age who had passed suc- 
cessfully the eighth grade in a public school or in some school having 
a substantially equivalent course, or that he had attended school for 
at least nine years, not counting attendance at kindergarten. 


1921. Chapter 411. An Act relating to part-time compulsory educa- 
tion and to the employment of minors. 


This act required that any person who had completed the period of 
compulsory full-time education and who had not completed the equiva- 
lent of four years of school work above the elementary grades or who 
had not completed the school term, quarter, semester or other divi- 
sion of the school year in which he was eighteen years of age, living 
within two miles of the school of any town or within the corporate 
limits of any city or village, not physically incapacitated, who was not 
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required by law to attend some public or private school and who was 
not attending a high school, was to attend some public, private or 
parochial school at least half time, or attend at least eight hours a 
week for at least eight months a year a vocational school. 


1921. Chapter 459. An Act repealing certain sections of the statutes 
relating to the teachers’ insurance and retirement 
fund and creating a new section providing for a 
state retirement system for public schools, normal 
schools and the state university, and making an 
appropriation. 


According to the provisions of this law every teacher who has 
reached the age of twenty-five years, teaching in an elementary 
school, a high school, a state or county normal school or in the state 
university is obliged to make a “required deposit,” equal to five per 
cent of his monthly salary in the retirement deposit fund. The state 
makes a deposit on behalf of each teacher each year equivalent to 
fifty per cent of the required deposit plus five per cent of the required 
deposit for each year of teaching experience. A teacher may apply at 
any time for the amount of benefit to which his service as a teacher 
entitles him, 


1923. Chapter 21. An Act to create section 40.36 of the statutes re- 
lating to textbooks used in public schools. 


This law required that no history or other textbook was to be used 
in any district school, city school, vocational school or high school 
which falsified the facts regarding the war of independence, or war 
of 1812, or which defamed our nation’s founders or misrepresented 
the ideals and causes for which they struggled and sacrificed or which 
contained propaganda favorable to any foreign country. It made 
provision for hearing complaints against any book. The state super- 
intendent was to pass final judgment in regard to such a book. 

In case the state superintendent found that the textbook contained 
matter prohibited by the law he was required to transmit his findings 
to all county and city superintendents. No state aid was to be ex- 
tended to any district, or vocational school in which such textbook 
was used after the finding of the superintendent. 


1923. Chapter 69. An Act to create section 41.465 relating to change 
of name of county training schools. 


This act declared that each county training school was hereafter to 
be known and designated as a county rural normal school. 


1923. Chapter 179. An Act to repeal subsection (1) of section 20.22, 
and section 38.01 of the statutes, abolishing the 
present state board of education. 
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1923. Chapter 329. An Act relating to creating school districts, 
changing district boundaries and the appointment 
of supervisory teachers. 


This law specified how new school districts were to be created and 
changes were to be made in district boundaries. It also declared that 
if subsequent to January 1, 1921, any changes were made in regard 
to district boundaries without a vote of the electors, the district was 
restored to its former boundaries. The act repealed the provision 
of the law providing for a committee on common schools and author- 
ized the county superintendent to appoint the supervising teacher or 
teachers, the salary of such teacher to be fixed by the county board 
and to be not less than $100 per month for ten months. 


1928. Chapter 372. An Act to create section 41.405 of the statutes, 
relating to certain credits to be given students in 
state normal schools. 


The law provided that graduates of the one-year professional 
course in county training schools who were also graduates of a four- 
year course in an approved high school, and who, after graduating 
from a county training school, have had one year of experience in 
teaching, were, on entering a normal school, to receive one year of 
credit towards the completion of any course for training elementary 
teachers. 


1923. Chapter 419. An Act relating to transportation of school chil- 
dren. 


This act amended the law of 1921 and created a new section declar- 
ing that any consolidated school district was to provide transporta- 
tion to and from such consolidated school for the entire school term 
for all children residing over one mile from the schoolhouse. 


1925. An Act to amend section 37.11 of the statutes relating to the 
powers of the board of regents of normal schools. 


According to this amendment the board of regents were authorized 
to confer the degree of Bachelor of Education upon the completion 
of a four-year professional course beyond a four-year high school 
course, 


APPENDIX I 


The following is the first general law relating to Common Schools 
passed by the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Wisconsin in 
1839: 


AN ACT TO ESTABLISH COMMON SCHOOLS 


Section 1. The Town the Unit of Administration. Every town in 
this territory containing not less than ten families shall be a school 
district, and shall be provided with a competent schoolmaster or mis- 
tress to instruct children. 


Sec. 2. Five School Inspectors Elected Annually. The legal voters 
of all towns respectively, shall annually, at the time and place of hold- 
ing general elections in such town, elect by ballot five persons to be 
inspectors of common schools in said town, whose duty it shall be to 
examine such teachers as may be employed in said town, and approve 
or disapprove of them, and to visit the several schools in their respec- 
tive towns quarterly or oftener, if by them deemed expedient. 


Sec. 8. Inspectors to Examine Teachers and Supervise Teaching. 
Three or more such inspectors shall be competent to examine teachers, 
and visit and inspect the schools within their town as to the proficiency 
of the scholars and the good order and regularity of such schools; and 
they shall have power to hear any complaint made against any teacher, 
and to discharge such teacher if in their opinion his conduct and quali- 
fications are such as shall require such discharge. 


Sec. 4. Teachers Must Have Certificates. Every teacher employed 
in any school district, shall first procure a certificate from the inspec- 
tors that he is duly qualified to teach the school in which he may be 
employed, and is of good moral character; and any teacher who shall 
teach any district school without such certificate, shall forfeit and pay 
a sum not exceeding fifty dollars, to be recovered in any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, one moiety thereof to the informer and the other 
to the use of the district in which such school is situated. 


Sec. 5. The County Commissioners to Divide the Town Into School 
Districts. If any town shall contain more than ten families, the county 
commissioners (county boards of supervisors) are authorized to divide 
the same into two or more school districts; and if any county shall not 
be divided into towns, they shall have authority to divide the county 
into school districts, and to provide for the election of inspectors in 
each district containing not less than fifty families. 
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Sec. 6. Other Duties of Town School Inspectors. The school in- 
spectors shall take charge of all schoolhouses, and keep the same in 
repair within their respective towns or districts, and lease the school 
lands, in the same for such term, not exceeding three years, as they 
may judge for the best interests of the inhabitants in such districts, 
and at such rent as they may deem expedient, to be paid and expended 
towards the support of schools in the same districts; they may also 
prosecute suits for trespass on such lands or damage done to school- 
houses, and make sale of the fallen timber thereon for the use of the 
districts respectively. 
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Sec. 7. School Tax to Be Levied by the County Commissioners. For 
the erection of suitable buildings and the support and maintenance of 
schools in any county, the county commissioners shall levy an annual 
tax of not more than one-quarter of one per cent on the real property 
in such county upon the assessment roll made by the county assessor 
for the same year, and to include the same in their warrant to the 
collector; and the said collector shall proceed to collect the said tax in 
the same manner the county revenue is by law collected; and the said 
money so collected shall be paid into the county treasury, subject to be 
appropriated in the manner and for the purposes mentioned in this act, 
and no other. 


Sec. 8. School Fund to Be Apportioned on Basis of Number of Chil- 
dren. For the purpose of enabling the county commissioners to make 
a proper apportionment of the school fund, the inspectors in the several 
school districts shall annually make a return to said commissioners on 
or before the first Monday of March, which return shall state the 
names and ages of the several scholars, and the length of time they 
respectively attended school; and each district shall be entitled to a 
share of such fund in proportion to the number of scholars in such 
districts according to said returns. 


See. 9. School Moneys to Pay Teachers and Build Schoolhouses. 
The said commissioners shall immediately after the returns made by 
such inspectors, make such apportionment among the several districts, 
and the money thus apportioned shall be paid out by the county treas- 
urer on the orders of the school inspectors of the proper district, for 
the pay of teachers and the erection and repairing of schoolhouses in 
such district exclusively. 


Sec. 10. Term of School at Least Three Months. No school district 
shall be entitled to receive any portion of the fund for such apportion- 
ment, unless a school shall have been kept in such district for the term 
of three months at least, during the preceding year, and the same shall 
appear by the return and certificate of the school inspectors. 


Sec. 11. Inspectors to Be Appointed by County Commissioners in 
Certain Cases. If any town or district shall neglect or refuse to elect 
school inspectors at the time appointed, or if any vacancy shall occur 
in the office of school inspector, it shall be the duty of the county com- 
missioners to appoint the proper number of competent persons in such 
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town or district, to act as school inspectors until the next annual elec- 
tion, or until others may be elected or appointed in their stead. 


Sec. 12. Refusal to Act as School Inspector Punishable by Fine. If 
any persons elected or appointed school inspectors, shall neglect or re- 
fuse to perform the duties enjoined by this act, or shall neglect to take 
charge of the school lands, or houses within their respective district, 
the person so neglecting or refusing shall be liable to a fine of twenty 
dollars, to be recovered by action of debt, in the name of the county 
commissioners, for the use of the school district in which said persons 
may have been appointed. 


Sec. 18. School Sections Not Included in School District. If there 
are any of the school sections in any county not included within any 
school district, the county commissioners are authorized to appoint 
five competent persons to take charge of and lease, or otherwise control 
said lands in the same manner school inspectors might do, and a ma- 
jority of the persons appointed to perform any duty under this act, 
shall be authorized to perform said duty. 


Section 14. School Districts Given Power to Elect School Trustees. 
It shall be competent for the legal voters in any school district, to 
elect, in their school district, annually, three persons trustees of schools 
in such district, a majority of whom shall be authorized to examine 
teachers, prescribe the course of study in any school in said district, 
and to visit the schools in such district in the same manner the school 
inspectors might or could do; and in case such trustees shall be elected 
in any district, the power of the school inspectors over the employment 
or discharge of teachers in such district shall cease during the con- 
tinuance in office of such trustees. 


Sec. 15. Embezzling or Misapplying Money. If any person or per- 
sons, entrusted with the care and management of any money or other 
property belonging to any county, town, or district school, shall em- 
bezzle, misapply or conceal the same, or any part thereof, he or they 
shall be liable to be removed from his or their trust, and may be sued 
in an action of account by the other trustee or trustees of the school 
to which such money, land, or other property so embezzled, misapplied 
or concealed, belonged; and the trustee or trustees so suing, shall re- 
cover judgment in double the sum so embezzled, misapplied or con- 


cealed, for the use and benefit of such school, together with double 
costs. 
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The following is a report on the desirability of establishing a County 
Training School for Teachers made to the county board of supervisors 
of Manitowoc county in March, 1894. Three thousand copies of the 
report were mailed to voters of the county: 


A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


The Parent and the School. If parents uniformly possessed the 
ready knowledge, inclination, time and skill to instruct their children 
teachers and schools could be dispensed with. But in a large majority 
of cases parents find it impossible to attend to the complete education 
of their children. Even as it is, though, the indirect home training is 
of such paramount importance that no school can vie with it in its 
peculiar and exclusive sphere of action. The parent is the only natural 
educator during the early years of childhood. No school, however ex- 
cellent, can correct evils that have their origin in defective home train- 
ing, and no school, however poor, can render nugatory good family 
nurture. Family influence touches the child in all periods of develop- 
ment. The school is introduced not to supplant parental training but 
to assist it and to extend it mainly in one direction, that of instruction. 
It is in this one respect only that the school goes beyond the home, but 
even in instruction home influences can never be lost sight of. They 
permeate the entire school life of the child. 


The Teacher’s Qualifications. The prime function of the school then 
is to instruct, but it is not the sole function. Besides imparting knowl- 
edge in the common implements of learning the school assists the 
parent in building character. To secure these ends necessitates certain 
qualifications on the part of those persons who are given charge of the 
school education of children. They must have a fund of positive knowl- 
edge at their immediate disposal; they must have clear and definite 
notions as to methods of imparting this knowledge and they must pos- 
sess a true reverence for childhood and its-ways. Without this last 
child nature cannot be understood, and the springs of action can never 
be set flowing. Without it a deep and broad chasm separates the 
teacher from those he is to help in actualizing the latent force of their 
being. With it the teacher is a moral force acting “directly by pres- 
ence and without means.” Rather a little learning and authority 
clothed in the vestment of love than the wisdom of Solomon united with 


a cold and unsympathetic heart, 
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From a theoretic standpoint every teacher, be he destined for the 
smallest district school, should possess all these qualifications. But in 
a new and sparsely settled country the conditions are such as to de- 
mand a less rigid insistence on technical and other qualifications. For 
years to come the education of our children will probably be in the 
hands of persons not far removed in point of age from the period of 
youth. On the other hand, where conditions warrant it the ideal prepa- 
ration for the teacher’s profession should be insisted upon as far as 
possible. This brings us to the question of how teachers are prepared 
at the present time for the important duties they perform in elemen- 
tary education. 


The Training Teachers Enjoy at Present. Out of a total of sixty- 
seven applicants for certificates last year, who had never taught, only 
three can be said to have had any special training for the work they 
were to engage in. They had attended a normal school for a year or 
more and received there both academic and professional instruction. 
There were three others who had apparently attended a normal, but in 
reality they did not get farther than the preparatory class, which is 
not an integral part of the normal, and does no more for the student 
than its name implies. For the past fifteen years the proportion at- 
tending a normal before teaching was never higher than that of last 
year. Thus it is clear that the great body of elementary teachers are 
practically untouched by higher and professional influences. They 
enter teaching directly from the district or high school. Of these the 
district school can hardly be said to be in a position to give adequate 
preparation for the profession of teaching. It were idle to argue upon 
that point. High schools appreciate the fact that they are peoples’ 
schools and that their function would be strangely perverted if they 
engaged in training pupils not for life but for a special calling. Dis- 
trict and high schools are primarily schools that strive to give a gen- 
eral education common to all that attend. High schools give a broad 
culture and under certain conditions their students soon show aptitude 
and strength in teaching. Many of them in consequence of their train- 
ing are of a philosophic bent of mind and readily acquire proper meth- 
ods of teaching. But there are one or two inevitable drawbacks which 
affect somewhat the advantages accruing from a course of study in a 
high school. The academic work in the district school relates princi- 
pally to the so-called third grade branches. In the high school little 
attention is given to these branches during the last three years of the 
course, when the time is largely devoted to the higher branches, and 
properly so. This time, however, often suffices to obliterate much of 
the work in the elementary branches that was clear at the time those 
studies were pursued. Hence students leave high schools with a lack 
of clear and positive knowledge in some of the lower branches which 
they are expected to teach directly they enter the district school. This 
cannot be construed as a possible reflection upon the work of the high 
schools. It must ever be borne in mind that their mission is to train 
for the duties of citizenship irrespective of any particular vocation to 
be followed by certain pupils, Again, these students having spent all 
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their time in a graded school find it difficult to accommodate themselves 
to the conditions surrounding the work in ungraded schools. It is in 
this one respect perhaps that students from district schools while not 
possessing superior scholastic attainments nevertheless have an advan- 
tage. They are at home in the district school environments; they are 
familiar with the meaning of forms in the course of study and they 
understand the social life of the community in which they labor. 

Granting that both classes of students possess a fair degree of 
scholarship, they possess but one of the necessary qualifications of a 
successful teacher. All are probably too young to appreciate fully the 
grave responsibilities of their calling. Maturity of mind and a certain 
life experience are essential qualities in a teacher, but, as before re- 
marked, some things are irremediable for the present. But we can 
demand that all young teachers get a limited amount of professional 
training; limited in amount but thoroughly practical so that the sense- 
less and dangerous experimentation on childhood shall cease. 

To that end the superintendent of schools urged the county board at 
its session in November, 1893, to consider a plan to provide for the 
training of teachers for country and elementary schools. After some 
discussion the board adopted the following resolution: “Resolved, that 
a training school for teachers would tend to elevate the cause of ele- 
mentary education, and further, Resolved, that the superintendent of 
schools be hereby requested to formulate a plan of organization for 
such school to be submitted at the next session of the county board of 
supervisors.” The fact that this resolution passed unanimously would 
seem to indicate that the need of such an institution is fully recognized 
by the county board. 


The Work of the Proposed Training School. Such a training school 
must be a real school and something more. The branches of knowledge 
commonly taught in schools must also form the basis of instruction in 
the training school. But since it is evident that a teacher must know 
more of a subject than he is expected to teach a wider and deeper 
acquaintance with the subject matter of instruction is demanded. He 
must have a clear conception of every branch in its entirety and as it is 
divided into organic method-wholes. Closely allied to the academic 
instruction is the professional. The manner of teaching is possibly of 
as great importance as the subject matter, for the end to be attained 
in education can only be reached by systematic effort. Instruction that 
fails to educate is hardly deserving of the name. 

But whether instruction becomes truly educative in value depends 
much upon the skill of the teacher. To bring into active play the 
powers of the mind, to insure proper habits of thought, and finally to 
create an interest for the things of the understanding which shall live 
when the pupil is emancipated from the leading strings of the educator 
demand skill which the mere knowledge of facts cannot give. How can 
this skill be obtained? In the training school the knowledge imparted 
can be considered from the standpoint of the teacher and with a view 
of its being re-taught. The discussion of methods of teaching can be 
intimately connected with the presentation of every subject, In order, 
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however, that they be rationally discussed some knowledge of how the 
child-mind works is indispensable. Hence mind-study must also be 
given a prominent place. This can be made very practical if text 
books are eschewed and students are led to study their own minds to 
the end that they study the children under their charge. Without this 
elementary knowledge of mind-action no teacher can properly develop 
the minds of children. As a part of the professional work here indi- 
cated students should be required to make a close study of the manual 
for country schools which is issued by the state department of educa- 
tion. In connection with this all the problems of elementary education 
peculiar to the district school should be fully discussed. While it may 
be impossible to furnish the class with practice teaching provision for 
observing the work of certain of the best country schools can easily be 
made. The training school should ever bear in mind that its work 
must be thoroughly practical in order that it may do the most good to 
the persons who are to teach only a district school. 


The Students. Who should be permitted to attend such a school? 
Evidently only such persons as will pledge themselves to follow the 
teachers’ calling for some time. The educational test to be applied 
should exclude all who do not give promise of completing the work in 
a year. 

What inducements can the school hold out to its students? It seems 
to me that school boards will naturally take fitness to teach into con- 
sideration in making appointments so that graduates will be reason- 
ably certain of securing positions. The initial salaries will naturally 
also be higher than they are at present. 

The final examination will be equivalent to a third grade teachers’ 
examination, so that the diploma will at the same time be a legal quali- 
fication to teach for one year. If the school is secured, application will 
be made to the legislature to make the diploma a legal qualification for 
two years. Or, if elementary Algebra be added to the course the 
diploma would be equivalent to a second grade certificate valid for two 
years. 

Should it happen that the graduates in any year outnumber the 
vacancies in the schools of the county arrangements could easily be 
made with a normal school to give credit for work done in the training 
school. 


The Instructional Force. In order that the school may subserve its 
highest purpose a man must be secured as principal who embodies wide 
qualifications. He must first of all be a thorough schoolman; he must 
be a man of the world in touch with human affairs; he must be thor- 
oughly conversant with the conditions surrounding the work of the 
country schools, and above all he must be practical. 

The county superintendent, who in his supervision comes in contact 
with the realities in education, should exercise general supervisory 
powers over the school, and when time permits he should do some class 
work. His experience could then be practically applied. 
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The Cost. What will a training school cost the county? A special 
building would not be necessary at the first. Until the school has dem- 
onstrated its fitness and is assured of becoming permanent it would be 
best to rent quarters for it. If this were done about $2,000 would cover 
the annual expenses. This would make an additional tax of thirty-five 
cents on an eighty-acre farm assessed at two thousand dollars. Are 
we willing to make so slight a sacrifice for the district school—the poor 
man’s college? 


The Weakness in Our School System. It was deemed proper by the 
superintendent to prepare this brief outline for publication in the hope 
that the proposed school be fully discussed by the people of the county. 
Without the cordial support of the people the training school could not 
hope to attain its object. That the necessity for a training school 
exists no one will question. It was made apparent by every report 
issued from this office for the past fifteen years. Every superintendent 
has deprecated the fact that each year a large body of young people 
with no special qualifications go out to administer to the intellectual 
wants of children only a few years their junior. This has been a crying 
weakness in our system of elementary education ever since its origin. 

It is conceded that the doctor must be professionally trained. Why 
not the teacher? The one concerns himself with the body, the other 
with the mind. Mistakes made by the doctor may cause physical suf- 
fering and possibly death; mistakes made by the teacher may cause 
moral degeneration and irreparable injury to our governmental insti- 
tutions. The problems that the people of this country have solved are 
trifling compared with those that the future has in store. If there is 
one duty which must be held sacred it is to build up our common 
schools, for they must assume the responsibility of training the citizen 
who is to solve the future problems of our national life. 

The serious defects of our school system must be corrected before 
our elementary schools can give that education which is the birthright 
of every child, rich or poor. Only one who sees daily the wrongs com- 
mitted by the immature and inexperienced teacher in the name of edu- 
cation can sympathize with the children. But it should not be inferred 
that because the district school falls so far short of realizing its ideals 
it has been of no consequence. Nay, it has been of immense value in 
moulding our diverse population into one homogeneous whole. Blot out 
the country school and what a vacuum you create! There are district 
schools doing a wonderful work. They are realizing in a large measure 
the inherent possibilities of the district school. They are living re- 
minders of what all the schools should become. 

Let us take the one step which will be the first rational step in the 
solution of the problem of elementary education. Let us establish a 
teachers’ training school for Manitowoc county. 


C. E. Parzer, Superintendent of Schools. 


Manitowoc, March 3, 1894. 
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The following is a copy of the bill prepared by Lyman J. Nash, of 
Manitowoc, and the writer authorizing the establishment of County 
Training Schools by county boards of supervisors. 


AN ACT TO AUTHORIZE THE ORGANIZATION BY COUNTY 
BOARDS OF SCHOOLS FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
FOR THE COMMON SCHOOLS 


The people of the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows: 


Section 1. The County Board of any County in this State having a 
population according to the last preceding census of the United States 
Olgas sotcstcce @ suoversysteueuarons thousand, may organize a school for the train- 
ing of teachers upon the conditions and in the manner hereinafter pro- 
vided. 


Sec. 2. Whenever the Board of Supervisors of any County shall de- 
termine to organize any such school it shall first adopt a resolution to 
that effect, prescribing the maximum annual expense which may be 
incurred in the conduct of such school, and it shall thereupon be the 
duty of the County Clerk of said County to immediately file with the 
State Superintendent of public instruction a certified copy of such 
resolution; such resolution shall contain such rules and regulations 
with reference to the management of the school as said Board may de- 
termine upon. 


Sec. 8. If the State Superintendent shall approve the organization 
of such school and the rules and regulations for its management, he 
shall file with such County Clerk a statement in writing of his ap- 
proval, and the County Board of such County may then appoint five 
trustees, all of whom shall be residents of the County in which such 
school is located, who shall constitute a Board of trustees for the gov- 
ernment and management of such school, and whose terms of office 
respectively shall be first determined by lot, one of whom shall hold 
for one year, one for two years, one for three years, one for four years 
and one for five years; and whenever a vacancy shall occur in the 
Board of Trustees, the County Board shall fill the same by appoint- 


ment for the full term of five years, unless the appointment be to fill 
out the unexpired term of a trustee. 
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Sec. 4. The Treasurer of the County shall be the Treasurer of said 
school upon such conditions as the Board of Supervisors of the County 
may prescribe, and said Board of Trustees shall report to said County 
Board as often as the latter may require, and also annually to the 
State Superintendent of public instruction, giving in detail the condi- 
tion and wants of said school and a full and detailed statement of all 
receipts and expenditures on account thereof and all other facts con- 
cerning the management and administration of such school. The 
County Treasurer, as Treasurer of such school shall also report an- 
nually in detail all the receipts and expenditures on account of said 
school. 


Sec. 5. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after the 
date of its passage and publication. 


Note.—In the fall of 1894 the writer resigned as county superin- 
tendent to accept the principalship of the First Ward High School, of 
Manitowoc, and no further steps were taken at that time to establish 
a training school. 
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Lands Known as the College Hill Property Originally Owned by the 
University of Wisconsin and Sold to Private Persons 
During the Years 1850 to 1854 Inclusive. 


Assessed 
Valuation 
Description Amount in 1914 
Received | without Im- 
provements 


Grantee Acreage 


Amos Allerton. Aug. 28, 1850 Lots7,8,9 Blk. 4 $321.00 $42, 850.00 
Lot 2 Blk. 5 


Deming Fitch. . Aug. 27, 1850 |.. 80.00 17, 200.00 
Mary A. Kellogg. Aug. 28, 1850 }.. ~-| Lot 2 Blk. 6 50.00 10, 800.00 
Michael Hagarty Oct. 29, 1850 |... .| Lots4and5 Blk. 14 120.00 16, 000.00 
Thos. Huran.. . Oct. 29, 1850 }.. Fa Lots Blk. 14 60.00 5, 950.00 
John Howrigan. Oct. 29, 1850 |.. .| Lots5and6 Blk. 10 150.00 9,550.00 
Patrick Gilluly .| Nov. .-| Lot 1 Blk. 10 70.00 7,150.00 
ary Duffy. N .| Lot 1 Blk. 11 70, 00 6, 800.00 
John Duffy...... .| Lots 9 and 10 Blk. 14 80.00 13, 550.00 
Michael Flanagan NA ' Lots6and7 Blk. 14 80.00 11, 825.00 
John Catlin. . -| Feb. 7, 1851 Lot 14 Tk. 
Charles Foot. ... April 3, 1851 Lot 4 
Henry X. Giellion April 21, 1851 Lot 5 
John W. Sterling. Lots 6, 7,8 
Edward I. Gault. Lot 3 
Ter Clarkys. Outlot 5 
E. L. Varney.... Outlot 3 
Beni. F. Hopkins. Outlot 7 
Joseph G. Fox... Outlot 2 
John W. Sterling. rt Outlot 1 
C.E., C.1., and J. 8, Brooks. Outlots 11 
via en and 12 
Hophni Danials............ ecoecdnel | lanes 
Le Lamb wactccccanmener oe ..| Lot 1 
Sarah Beatie. - i ..| Lot 3 
Sarah Beatie. Lot 4 
Henry Wackman. Lot 1 
Rachael Wackman. ae i; Fi Lot 2 
Moses Briggs... ... e 5 be Lot 8 
A. W. Dickenson. = ee Lot 5 
A. W. Dickenson. Lot 3 
John H. Lathrop. Outlot 10 
John H. Lathrop. Lot 1 
John H, Lathrop. .| Lot 2 
B. F. Hopkins. . . Lots 4 and 5 
L. P. Derker. . Lot 6 
Casper Zwickey Lot 4 
J. W. Hunt.... aa Jeec cee |) ote8;4,,0 : : ; 
John Conklin... . ~ Cael SLCS La ee aeer se Lots 6,7,8 Blk. 1 120.00 23, 000.00 
JuliusvClarkae anne ney . ; QOutlotiGssiecectommer 200.00 | Used for Rr. 
Levi B. Vilasiiu,.5..es.ns.| Nove °% 1851 lx iscss Lot 5 Ble iol ele ats: . eee Z 
GORE MORO OA Ne bares esa aicel MCG oo tiaGe el Pease Lots 1, 2, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 9 and 
3. || Sactocccue | eee meres 
si ghirares seteraha eich tera toteCeceema ar | Geet me are eetceec Calltine ame Lots 2, 10, 11, 


12,138,14 Blk. 4 


pisisvnieiafayetete/ayerer Colas aieretotettie’ stern] mane eeepc eyo eee ieee ero Lots 1, 6, 7, 8, 

9,10 Blk. 6 
Lots 9 and 10 Blk. 7 
Lot 12 Blk. 8 
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APPENDIX IV—Continued 


cstrrte 
aluation 
Grantee Date Acreage Description Amount in 1914 
Received | without Im- 
provements 
PRetalevate ef cfaverelvavers nrsveic eters ios esi sueeielereveraginimuesial| eee dree Lota 2and Sie Bike LOl |\qrecse cee |eemaceeceen 
Perret ere ease rtorell er ER en sthaicucoteeers |e kame ciaels ioe i and? Pus Wes ane pell stare carers 
conan pen ebe ta eck Oe stl cea Cee eae ots 1 an 15 $2,500.00 |§ 441, 500.00 
Jaset Lathrop. aartiss cn sac Dees 235 1851|)2 3.2... Lots 2, 3, 4, 6, 
WOOL Oe DIKRL On laneretenets «lane eter ae 
goubeadooh-<apdocoses hou seo) Sécgnonadoucoad ynossune Lots 9 and 10 Blk. 2 500.00 69, 250.00 
Jonathan Larkin........... Dees 251850 liNweee.. Lot 10 Blk. 16 25.00 9, 625.00 
Wins) MacKay see. seem ccs Deer olisel Sols lees Lot 11 Blk, 8 50.00 19, 000.00 
Joseph Vroman............ Hebh) 65 1852) eos. Lotsland2 Blk. 1 120.00 22, 375.00 
Elizabeth C. Varnel........ Higbee Ge218629 | iene Lot 4 Blk. 16 50.00 7, 150.00 
Mathew Roach............ Mars t 01852 oe eee Lot 3 Blk. 16 50.00 7,125.00 
Francis G. Tibbits......... April Se 1852) |e. Lots4and5 Blk. 17 70.00 16, 550.00 
etn Oakley. fos ncc April 13, TS524 eee Lot 8 Blk. 3 50.00 7, 150.00 
Mary Dufty irene emcee. April 24 JS52)|eyoeen en Lot 2 Blk. 11 20.00 4,725.00 
Ann M.Seymour.......... May i T852 | ierrince Lot 6 Blk. 16 50.00 6, 975.00 
Ann M. Seymour........... Mayon 11852) a. Lot 8 Blk. 7 100.00 9, 150.00 
Wirniarterstotel aie) msec ee See fe Lot 7 BIE N60 eee neers 
James Dawson Lot 2 ene May tOsedson leeeraie ss Lots1,2,3 Blk.17 | 300 trees 25, 850.00 
Garland zoe Lot 3 
GS MoBrides aac. we ecee ree May 12,1852 |.........- Lot 3 Blk. 11 | 100 trees 4,725.00 
Jeo Lathrop. cessos.en.:2 May 19, 1852 |........ Lots6,7,8  Blk.17 100.00 18, 200.00 
Thomas McGlynn.......... Junewkdgnd Soon ese Lot 9 Blk. 16 50.00 4,700.00 
James Dowling............ dines, 7 6G 0G paaeaoae Lot 8 Blk. 16 50.00 4,700.00 
B. F. Hopkins and : 
WS Wie Keyes 2). s.. Aca to8- 0s Mar. 19, 1853 |........ Entire Blk. 13 450.00 58, 450.00 
MAB PRogersnassnhesidoe er April 4, 1853 |........ Lots 11 and 
12 Blk. 11 125.00 13.400.00 
EW SK OYOG violets, ice kerse nas June 16, 1853 |........ Entire Blk. 12 500.00 52, 650.00 
MEBs Rowers vere ceie'e ss = Noy. 25, 1853 }........ Lot 10 Blk. 11 75.00 4, 400.00 
Ma Bobrenchecnctce sens. July 20, Ser Mee eon ye vend aN Blk, 17 500.00 11, 650.00 
Francis A. Ogden.......... July 21, 1854 {........ ots 4, 7, 
Z if and 9 Blk.11 | 300.00] 18,325.00 
AN OAW OOU xenie gerne aes Aug. 14, 1854 ]........ Lot 5 Blk. 11 75.00 4.700.00 


J Nats (eros BS Sos no degcaners Aug. 14, 1854 |........ Lots 7 and 8 Blk. 10 225.00 10.000, 00 


I. INDEX TO PARTS ONE AND TWO 


Abolish the university, petitions 
and bills introduced in early legis- 
latures to, 237. 

Academies and colleges, training of 
teachers in, 136-142; discussion 
of in constitutional convention, 
27; the provisions of law of 1857, 
137; courses of study, 138; 
character of training, 139; Bar- 
nard inspector of normal depart- 
ments of colleges and academies, 
139; comments on training of 
teachers in colleges and academies 
by state superintendents, 141; 
establishment of normal schools, 
143. 

Academies, establishment of, 4, 79; 
purposes of, 79; courses of study, 
80; disappearance of, 81. 

Agricultural agent, county, 291. 

Agricultural college, the, 320. 

Agricultural experiment station, 
277, 290. 

Agriculture in common school course 
of study, 71. 

Aims of the public school, 370. 

Aims of Wisconsin normal schools, 
the, 398. 

Allen, Charles H., head of normal 
department in the university, 261; 
appointed president of Platteville 
normal school, 146. 

Amendment to article X of the con- 
stitution, 220. 

Ancient languages and mathematics 
in early high schools, much time 
devoted to, 88. 

Anderson, O. J., a study of teacher 
training, 336-339. 

Applied science, value of, first rec- 
ognized by the University of Wis- 
consin, 286. 

Appraisers and appraisals of lands, 
108, 109. 

Article X of the constitution, sum- 
mary of, 29. 

Attack on the university by Racine 
senator, 238. 

Ayres report, 408-410; comments on, 
by C. P. Cary, 409. 


Baker, F. E., modern normal schools, 
395-398. 
32 


Barnard, Henry, addresses the con- 
stitutional convention, 18, 243; 
Treorganizes public school systems 
of Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
243; elected chancellor of the uni- 
versity, 241; inspector of normal 
departments, 244; American Jour- 
nal of Education, 243; first U. 8. 
commissioner of education, 245, 
resignation of, 245. 


Barry, A. Constantine, reorganiza- 
tion act relating to Racine schools, 
47; agriculture in course of study, 
71; prepares first normal school 
bill, 185; New York experiment 
in training teachers in academies 
and colleges, 137; comments on 
training of teachers in academies 
and colleges, 141. 


Bascom, John, administration of, 
266-274; president and teacher, 
269; high schools as preparatory 
schools, 270; discontinues pre- 
paratory department of the uni- 
versity, 271; favors coeducation, 
272; resignation and farewell ad- 
dress, 274; tribute to, by EH. A. 
Birge, 270. 

Battle for free public schools, 11-15, 

7 


Belmont, University of, 2. 

Bennett law, the, 76. 

Bible reading in public schools, 72. 

Bids for normal schools, 145. 

Birge, E. A., tribute to Bascom, 270. 

Blaine, Gov. John J., inheritance 
taxes for school purposes, 411. 

Bonus to penuriousness, the school 
apportionment often a, 404. 

**Boys in Blue’’ urge teaching of 
American history and civics in 
common schools, 69. 

Bridgewater normal school, plan of 
practice teaching of, 188. 

Buckingham, B. R., a study of 
teacher training, 326-329. 

Budgets, school, 357, 364, 418. 


California report on purpose of 
normal schools, 174. 

Callahan, John, equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity in Wisconsin, 
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339-344; ruling in regard to ex- 
aminations, 392. 

Campaign to educate the voters, 
13. 

Campus of the university as broad 
as the state, 287. 

Carnegie report on purpose of 
normal schools, 175; unitary 
organization, 183. 

Cary, ©. P., favors junior high 
schools, 368; introduction to re- 
port of committee of fifteen, 307; 
comments on Ayres report, 409. 


Certificates of indebtedness, 113; 
amount outstanding, 1924, 115. 
Certification law, first, 126; kinds 
of certificates, 399-403; elastic 
section of, 391; reorganization of, 

403, 422. 

Certification of teachers, by town 
school inspectors, 124; by town 
superintendents, 125; by county 
superintendents, 126; by state 
board of examiners, 128; changes 
in certification laws, 128; profes- 
sional training of teachers, 129. 

Chadbourne, P. A., opposes coedu- 
cation, 255. 

Chamberlin’s administration, 
280; resignation, 279. 

Champion of free public schools, 
Michael Frank, a, 11. 

City superintendent, evolution of, 
51; school board control, 53; im- 
portance of, 53. 

Clement, Charles, attack on the uni- 
versity, 238. 

Codification of laws by commission- 
ers in 1849, 30; report adopted, 
35. 

Coeducation in University of Wis- 
consin, act of 1866, 250; the law 
amended, 256; attitude of faculty, 
261; coeducation and normal de- 
partment, 260; two universities 
in one, 263; board of visitors, at- 
titude of, 263; Bascom introduces 
coeducation, 272. 

Cole, opposed to appointment of 
state superintendent, 24. 

Colleges and academies receiving 
state aid, list of in 1862, 140. 
College courses in normal schools, 
established, 168; effect on pro- 
fessional training, 172; opposi- 
tion to, 174; California and 
Carnegie reports on, 174; presi- 
dents’ report on, 173; elimination 
of by board of regents, 175; apt 


274- 


to create aristocracy, 309; should. 


be discontinued, 328, 


INDEX 


‘¢College Hill’? property owned by 
University of Wisconsin and sold 
to private persons, 1850-1854, 
494-495, 

College of education at the uni- 
versity, 327, 392-394; Kronshage 
on, 422. 

Colored children, attempt to deny 
privilege of attending public 
schools to, 28. 

Commissioners of common schools, 


Commissioners of school and uni- 
versity lands, 107; report of, 
1854, 110; how lands were 
squandered, 110; directed to buy 
bonds, 114. 

Commissioners to study ‘‘ Wiscon- 
sin idea,’’ 302. 

Committee of fifteen, investigation 
made by the, 306-308. 

Committee on common schools 
created, 197; abolished, 197. 


Committee on education and school 


funds in the constitutional con- 
vention, report of, 18, 21. 
Committee on education, investiga- 
tion by a special legislative, 304- 
306. 
Committee system of school organ- 
ization, early Milwaukee, 46. 
Common school fund, distribution 
of, 19; Sanders on, 21; grants to, 
104; spoliation of, 107; how lands 
ee squandered, 110; amount of, 
Common schools, the law relating to 
organization of, 32. 
Communities, schools organized by, 


Compulsory attendance, truant 
schools, 75; Fallows’ report, 76; 
the first compulsory attendance 
law, 76; the Bennett law, 76; the 
amendments of 1891 and 1901, 77; 
the truancy law of 1907 and 
amendments, 77; how the law 
pee 78; proposed legislation, 

pe renee, a teacher training, 322- 


Conference of normal school facul- 
ties at Oshkosh, in 1900, 162. 

Consolidation of school districts, 
early efforts at, 190; consolida- 
tion mandatory in cities, 52; 
township system, 191; various 
acts of, 192; county board of edu- 
cation, 193; consolidation as re- 
mote as ever, 197. 


Consolidation of state boards relat- 
ing to education, 351, 


INDEX 


ee naated school, the modern, 


Constitutional convention, the first, 
17; the second, 20. 

Contacts and cross-connections, 376. 

Continuation schools, movement for, 
207; McCarthy report, 207; con- 
tinuation school law, 208; law 
amended, 210; vocational schools 
in sixty cities, 210; financing con- 
tinuation schools, 331; course of 
study, 332; teacher problem, 334; 
the director, 335. 

Control over high school courses, 
the state to exercise power of, 102. 

Control, state educational, early, 
10; increased, 349; reports on, 
353; state board of education 
needed, 354. 

Convention of school men, called by 
Michael Frank, 17; educational 
meeting at Madison, 18. 

Cooperation between normal depart- 
ments and model schools, 312, 
386. 

Cornell University grant, 248. 

Correlation of subjects, 374. 

Correspondence courses offered by 
the university, 294; 100,000 
taking correspondence work, 295; 
types of courses, 296. 

Cost of public education, total an- 
nual, 411; real valuation of prop- 
erty of state, 411; schools not ade- 
quately supported, 409; Calla- 
han’s solution, 411; duty of the 
legislature, 412. 

Cost of training rural teachers, 384, 
327. 

Country schools, progress made in, 
200; defects of, 201-206. 

County academies to train teachers, 
debates on, in constitutional con- 
vention, 27, 131. 

County boards of education, early 
attempts to secure, 193; Gov. Mc- 
Govern urges law, 193, 194; law 
establishing, 195; activities of 
boards, 195; Gov. Philipp urges 
repeal of, 196; law repealed, 196; 
consolidation as remote as ever, 
197; proposed powers and duties 
of, 363. . 

County educational reorganization, 
plan of, proposed, 362-364. 

County rural normal schools, 175, 
327. 

County superintendent, office of, 
created, 57; duties, 58; signifi- 
cance of law, 58; changes urged 
in law, 59; bill to abolish office, 
60; deputy superintendents, 61. 
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County training schools for teach- 
ers, early efforts to establish, 175, 
487; law establishing, 176; name 
changed, 482. 

County unit of school organization, 
plan of, 362-364. 

Course of study, district school, first 
prescribed, 66; struggle over 
foreign language teaching, 65-69; 
influence on by ‘‘Boys in Blue,’’ 
69; additional subjects, 70; fun- 
damental course, 73. 

Courses of study, early normal 
school, 147, 150, 154, 155; pur- 
pose of early, 151; local control 
of, 151; academic work inter- 
feres with professional, 152; how 
early mistakes might have been 
avoided, 153; more professional 
in character, 156; revision of, 
159; efforts to secure uniformity 
in, 161; for country school teach- 
ers, 167; report of presidents on, 
173. 

Courses of study, fundamentals of, 
370-372; reorganization of, 372; 
Flexner’s proposed vreorganiza- 
tion, 375-377; superabundance of 
instructional material, 373. 

Courses of study, high school, early 
courses, 85; prepared by univer- 
sity professors, 85; type courses, 
89 


Courses of study of elementary and 
high schools, weakness of, 367; 
proposed revision of, 420. 

Courses of study of the university, 
early attempts at reorganization 
of, 239, 240, 250; old and re- 
organized courses, 256-259. 

Cousin, Victor, influence of report 
of, 16. 

Credits, advanced normal school, 
385. 


Criticism of university, unjust, 235. 

Cubberly, Ellwood P., trained leader- 
ship needed in democracies, 414; 
county organization must be 
superimposed by state law, 198. 

Curriculum to be based on activities, 
the, 375, 


‘“‘Daddy’’ of the short course, R. 
A. Moore, the, 289. 

Daily program for the 
school, 203. 

Dairy school, the university, 290. 

Dane county bonds to help the uni- 
versity, 253. 

Demand and supply of teachers, 
state’s need to be determined, 
313; supply exceeds demand, 380; 


district 
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supply to be adjusted to meet de- | 


mand, 338. 

Department of theory and art of 
teaching established in the uni- 
versity, 177. 

Departments in normal schools, 
organization of, 171; special sub- 
jects, 181. 

Despair of the regents, the, 246. 

Diplomas issued by the university, 
and colleges, 401. 

Director, the, in 
schools, 335. 

District officers, duties of, 33. 

District school, first prescribed 
course of study, 66; foreign lan- 
guage teaching, 65; influence on 
course by ‘‘boys in blue,’’ 69; 
additional subjects, 70; fundamen- 
tal course of, 73. 

District schools, early laws relating 
to, 6; rate bill and wood tax, 8; 


continuation 


significance of laws, 9; pioneer | 
days, 199; progress made in, 200; | 


daily program, 203. 

District school system, originated in 
Massachusetts, 9; unit of admin- 
istration the district, 9; merits 
of, 199; defects of, 201-206; at- 
tempts to change by means of 
township system, 63; county board 
of education, 195; plan of reor- 
ganization of, 362-364. 


Donnelly, Patrick, a pen picture of | 


a pioneer school by, 5. 
Draper, Lyman C., urges introduc- 
tion of county superintendency, 


57; plea for Bible reading in pub- | 


lic schools, 72; library law, 442. 


Drifting educational policy, Wis- | 


consin’s, 414. 
Dual system of public schools, 351. 


Edgerton school board, the case 
against the, 72. 


Educational advisers, 388. 


Educational investigations and sur- 
veys, reports of, 304-344; legisla- 
tive committee, 304; committee of 
15, 306; rural school survey, 308; 
normal school survey, 309-314; 
survey of the university, 314-322; 
a teacher training conference, 
822-326; a study in teacher train- 
ing, 326-329; survey of the voca- 
tional schools, 329-336; a study of 
teacher training institutions, 336- 
339; equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity, 339-344. 


Educational opportunity, equalizing, 


INDEX 


Educational reorganization program, 
a proposed legislative, 413-425. 
Education a state power and func- 

tion, 10, 37, 347; state sover- 
eignty in education, 359, 361; 
duty of the state, 307. 
Education, the constitution and, 37; 
the legislature and, 37, 38. 
Educative in character, every teach- 
ing exercise should be, 373. 
Elastic certification law, 391. 
Elementary and secondary school 


system, reorganization of, 377- 
380. 

Embarrassing position of state 
superintendent, 352. 

Entrance requirements, normal 
school, 99; certificates of nomina- 
tion, 146; additional require- 
ments, 1911, 168; should be 


properly enforced, 384; scholar- 
ship and personality, 325. 
Entrance requirements, University 
of Wisconsin, 96-99. 
Experimental psychology, chair of, 
277. 


Extension, early form of normal 
school, 156; should be recognized 
by board of regents, 386; to in- 
clude post graduate training, 314. 

Extension, university, early intro- 
duction of, 279; first appropria- 
tion for, 294; types of courses 
offered, 296; departments and 
bureaus, 297, 


Fairchild, Gov. Lucius T., urges 
state aid for the university, 264; 
urges acceptance of Morrill grant, 
249; urges legislature to appro- 

riate money to build ‘‘ Ladies’ 
Hall,’? 265. 

Fallows, Samuel, report on com- 
pulsory education, 76; every 
child a right to an education, 76. 

Farewell address, President Bas- 
com’s, 274, 

Farmers’ institutes, early introdue- 
tion of, 269, 279; developed into 
agricultural extension service, 291. 

Field work by professors of the 
university, 316. 

Fifty years ago and now, 410. 

Fitzpatrick, Edward A., a survey 
of the vocational schools, 329- 
336; reorganization of state aid, 

Flexner, Abraham, reorganization of 
course of study, 375. 


Follow-up system, 313. 


INDEX 


Fond du Lae school, early organiza- 
tion of, 42; early methods of in- 
struction in, 43. 

Foreign language teaching, first law 
relating to, 65; amendment of 
1852, 66; laws of 1867 and 1869, 
67; new certification law, 67; 
foreign language teaching in the 
grades eliminated, 68. 

Four fundamentals, Harvey’s, 163- 
166. 

Four year courses in normal schools, 
326, 389. 

Frank, Michael, educational activi- 
ties of, 12; the free school bills, 
12; codifies school laws, 30; 
crowning achievement, 35. 

Frankenburger, a new horizon, 260. 

Frauds in sale of school and uni- 
versity lands, legislative commit- 
tee report on, 112. 

Free public school system, signif- 
icance of, 37; equal educational 
opportunity not provided, 39. 

‘“Free School Friends,’’ organiza- 
tion of, by Michael Frank, 12. 

Free school law, first, 12; first free 
public school, 14. 

Fundamentals of a course of study, 
370-372, 


General and special state aid, re- 
organization of, 424; proposed 
legislation, 425. 

Gosling, Thomas W., educational op- 
portunity in rural schools, 206. 
Governmental affairs and the uni- 

versity, 301. 

Graded schools, state, classification 
of, inspectors of, and state aid 
for, 119: 

Grants of land, for the common 
school fund, 104; for a state uni- 
versity, 104, 224; for normal 
schools, 105. 

Green Bay, University of, 2. 

Grube method of teaching arith- 
metic, 153, 


Harvey, L. D., makes a study of 
the teaching of agriculture, 
domestic economy and manual 
training, 71; establishment of 
county training schools, 176; at- 
tempted reorganization of normal 
school courses of study and 
methods of teaching, 162; funda- 
mental purpose of normal schools, 
162; his four fundamentals, 163; 
drafts amendment of 1902, 221; 
courses of study, 372, 
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Harvey, Louis P., favors appoint- 
ment of state superintendent, 23; 
swamp land fund legislation, 135. 

High school departments in normal 
schools, 152. 

High school manual, 88. 

High schools, junior, plan favored 
by C. P. Cary, 368; 6-3-3 arrange- 
ment, 368; distinctive junior 
high schools organized, 369; 
courses of study, 378. 

High schools, senior, 378; should be 
freed from college control, 379. 
High schools and the university, re- 
lation of, 270; system of accredit- 
ing high schools, 272; Bascom’s 
ideas, 271; high schools to be 
freed from domination of the uni- 
versity, 379; relations of mutual 

helpfulness, 100. 

High schools, first high school, 42, 
81; growth of, 81; McMynn urges 
organization of, 82; first high 
school law, 82; the free high school 
law of 1875, 83; increase in high 
school enrollment, 84; qualifica- 
tions of teachers of, 84; early 
courses of, 85; early purpose of, 
85; courses of, prepared by state 
superintendent, 85-87. 

High schools, inspection of, unoffi- 
cial by the university, 90; dual 
system, 92; character of, 92; by 
north central college association, 
94-96. 

High schools not simply preparatory 
schools, 319. 

High schools, state control of, 100; 
all graduates of high schools to 
be admitted to the university, 100. 

Hofwyl, Fellenburg institute at, 4. 

Hold-outs from school fund income, 
407; constitutional question of, 
408; first hold-out, 441. 

Hutchins, Frank H., activities of, 
292. 

Hybrid nation, the United States, 
a, 372 


Ideal teacher, the, 389-391. 

Inequality of taxation due to small 
administrative unit, 205. 

Inspection of high schools by the 
university, unofficial, 92; objec- 
tion to, 93; by north central col- 
lege association, 94-96. 

Investigating committee, senate uni- 
versity, 267. 

Investigations and surveys, educa- 
tional, 304-344. 
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Irregularity of attendance in coun- 


try schools, 202; a concrete case, | 


202. 


Jackson, favors 
state superintendent, 25. 
Junior colleges, 318, 356, 418. 


Kilbourn, favors appointment of 
state superintendent, 23, 24. 


Kindergarten, laws relating to, 72; | 


an organic part of school system, 
377. 
Kinds or classes of schools, 417. 
Kronshage, Theodore, purpose of 
teacher-training conference, 322; 
a college of education, 422. 


Ladd, Azel P., organizes teachers’ 
institutes, 133. 

Lakin, opposed to appointment of 
state superintendent, 26. 

Land commissioners, report of the, 
110; directed to buy bonds, 114. 

Land grants, educational, 104, 105. 

Lands sold on thirty years’ time, 
110. 

Lathrop, John, first chancellor of 
the university, 226; a report by, 
240; reorganization of courses, 
239; functions of the university, 
240; resignation of, 242. 

Legislature and education, the, 37, 
38; duty of the state, 307; wide 
latitude given the legislature, 347; 
corrective laws not applied, 360; 
power and duty of the state, 359; 
education a state function, 361; 
lack of planning and foresight, 
413. 

Libraries, first law relating to, 34; 
Draper library law, 442. 

Life of the university threatened, 
the, 234, 237. 

Lightning change artist, 
school teacher a, 201, 202. 

Living conditions for rural teach- 
ers, the need of improved, 383. 

Local control of early courses of 
normal schools, 151. 

Local control of schools, extreme 
applications of principle of, 360, 
361. 

Local regents open regent’s office, 
152. 


country 


Madison conclave, the, 241, 

Manual labor college, establishment 
hin ah 

Manual training, early introduction 
of, in Milwaukee normal school, 
159, 


appointment of | 
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Manual training and other voca- 
tional subjects in high schools, 
89. 

Many grades and many recitations 
in country schools, 201. 

McCarthy, Charles, leads in con- 
tinuation school movement, 207; 
resolution of 1909, 207; studies 
European continuation schools, 
208; writes report of commission, 
207. 

McGovern, Governor Francis, first 
message on education, 193; in- 
vestigation of country schools, 
194; message of 1913, 194. 

MeMynn, John G., principal of the 
Southport school, 41; organizes 
first high school, 42; principal 
Racine high school, 49; organizes 
junior and senior high school, 49; 
studies school systems in Europe, 
149; urges organization of high 
schools, 82; urges establishment 
of normal schools, 142; formu- 
lates normal school bill, 143; a 
note of warning, 149. 

Michigan, early school system of, 
16. 

Mill tax law, the first, 117. 

Milwaukee city training school for 
teachers, 157. 

Milwaukee normal school, estab- 
lished, 158; course of study, 158; 
manual training, 159; admission 
requirements, 159; practice teach- 
ing in Milwaukee city schools, and 
other cities and rural districts, 
186; conferences, 187; modified 
plan of practice teaching, 187. 

Milwaukee schools, early organiza- 
tion of, 44; committee organiza- 
tion of school board, 46. 

Minimum standards for teaching, 
338. 

Minnesota school funds, 115. 

Hapa of the teacher, the highest, 

Sh 


Model schools connected with coun- 
ty normal schools, 189. 


Model schools connected with high 
schools, 189. 


Model schools connected with nor- 
mal schools, purposes of, 181; 
course of study, 182; coordina- 
tion of work with that of normal 
departments, 183, 184; modified 
plan of coordination, 185; prac- 
tice teaching in, 185. 

Model school connected with the 
university, 393, 394, 


Modern normal schools, 395-398. 


INDEX 


Moral and humane instruction, in 
course of study for common 
schools, 71. 

Morrill act, grant under the, 247; 
governors urge acceptance of 
grant, 249; income from grant, 
249, 

**Moving schools,’’? in Wisconsin, 
361. 


Municipal information bureau, 298. 

Mutual helpfulness, the university 
and normal schools and high 
schools to introduce relations of, 
100; conference, 167. 


Normal school act of 1857, provi- 
sions of so-called, 137. 

Normal schools as leaders, 314. 

Normal school extension, teachers? 
institutes, 156; extension work to 
be recognized by board of regents, 
386-388; to include post graduate 

. training, 314. 

Normal school fund, grants to, 105, 
466; constitutional provision re- 
lating to, 106; fund in 1865, 144. 

Normal schools, early sentiment 
favoring establishment of, 20; 
Barnard urges establishment of, 
18; constitutional provisions re- 
lating to, 29; law establishing, 
143; powers of board of regents, 
144; bids for normal schools, 145; 
first course of study, 147; pur- 
pose of normal schools, 148; 
early official courses, 150, 154; 


revision of courses, 159; short 
term courses, 160, 161; funda- 
mental purpose of, 162; rural 


teachers’ course, 167; courses in 
special subjects, 181; admission 
and graduation, 325; aims of Wis- 
consin, 398. 

Normal schools, types of, 397. 

Normal school teachers, selection of, 
311, 324, 385. 

North central college association, 
origin of, 94; voluntary relations, 
94; coercive measures, 95; stan- 
dard 2a, 101. 


Object lesson, Southport schools an, 
14 


Ordinance of 1787, 103. 

O’Shea, M. V., the university and 
the state, 280-303. 

Over-supply of teachers, 380; 
remedies, 381. 


Personality and methods of instruc- 
tion, 390. 

Pestalozzian ideas in model schools, 
152, 
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Petitions to abolish the university, 
237. 


Philipp, Gov. E. L., urges repeal of 
county board law, 196. 

Physiology in the course of study, 
70 


| Pickard, J. L., urges appointment 


of assistants to county superin- 
tendents, 59; comments on train- 
ing of teachers in academies and 
colleges, 141; offered presidency 
of the university, 255. 

Pioneer days, district system in, 
199; valuable schools in self- 
government, 199. 

Pioneer school, pen picture of early, 


Placement of teachers, 357. 

Practice teaching in connection with 
county normal schools, 189. 

Practice teaching in connection 
with high schools, 189. 

Practice teaching in connection with 
normal schools, in model schools, 
185; in city schools, 186, 312; in 
tural, state graded and high 
schools, 186; modified plan of par- 
ticipation and practice teaching, 
187; intensive and extensive, 188; 
rural demonstration school, 189. 

Principal, evolution of the school, 50. 

Professional growth of teachers, 391, 
396. 

Professional training of teachers, 
laws requiring minimum, 129. 

Professor of theory and art of teach- 
ing to assist state superintendent, 
91: 

Program, district school, 203. 

Progress made in country schools, 
200. 

Public defense act, the, 113. 

Public schools not adequately sup- 
ported, 409, 411. 

Public school, general aims of the, 
369, 


Question, where should high school 
teachers be trained, 394. 


Racine schools, early reorganization 
of, 47; junior and senior high 
school, 49; law a fundamental re- 
form measure, 48. 

Rate-bill and wood-tax, 8. 

Reactionary laws of 1841 and 1843, 


9: 

Real estate business, university re- 
gents go into, 229, 

Regents pay high prices for lots, 
231, 
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Reorganization act of 1861, 57; 
duties of county superintendent, 
58; significance of the law, 58. 

Reorganization act of 1866, the 


legislative university, 249-254; 
reorganized courses of study, 258- 
260, 420. 


Reorganization of certification laws, 
399, 421; proposed legislation, 
421. 

Reorganization of compulsory at- 
tendance laws, 419; proposed 
legislation, 419. 

Reorganization of state control in 
education, 347, 413; proposed 
legislation, 415. 

Reorganization of teacher training, 
380-398, 421; proposed legisla- 
tion, 421. 

Reorganization of the district 
school system, 359, 416; proposed 
legislation, 416. 

Reorganization of the elementary 
and secondary schools, 367, 417; 
proposed legislation, 418; courses 
of study and proposed legislation, 
420. 

Reorganization of the system of 
general and special state aid, 404, 
424; proposed legislation, 425. 

Report on the desirability of estab- 
lishing a county training school 
for teachers, 487-491. 

Research work in the University of 
Wisconsin, 315. 

Resolution abolishing chairs of in- 
struction in the university, 241; 
reappointment of professors, 242. 

Robbin’s bill, reorganization of the 
university as outlined by the, 239. 

Revolving fund to aid students, 384. 

Root, HEleazor, favors appointment 
of state superintendent, 23; 
favors county academies to train 
teachers, 27; on teacher training, 
133, 134. 

Rule-of-thumb method of training 
teachers, 328. 

Rural children virtually denied high 
school education, 206. 

Rural demonstration schools, 189. 

Rural high school, 366; the consoli- 
dated school, 366. 

Rural school of the future, the, 365. 

Rural school situation in Wiscon- 
sin, the present, 199-206. 

Rural teachers, training of, 382, 


Salisbury, Albert, favors mill-tax 
law, 117; criticizes certification 
laws, 128; eriticizes normal school 
courses, 171, 
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Salomon, Governor Edward, cham- 
pions the cause of the university, 
246; appointed regent, 254; 
makes a stinging report on uni- 
versity finances, 265. 

Sanders, on school lands, 21. 

School board control, 53. 

School fund income, inequalities in 
distribution of, 405. 

School lands, trespass on, 1. 

School laws, early, 6; significance 
of, 9; no free schools, 9; reac- 
tionary, 9; little territorial con- 
trol, 10. 

School visitation by normal school 
teachers, 166. 

Schurz, Carl, delivers address at the 
Barnard inaugural ceremonies, 
244, 

Science and art of teaching, depart- 
ment of, in the university, 177, 
268. 

Science hall destroyed by fire, 268. 

Searing, Edward, urges appoint- 
ment of county superintendents, 
60; preparation of high school 
courses, 85-87; urges state tax 
for common schools, 116. 

Sectarian instruction, none in 
common schools or university, 28. 

‘“Service to the commonwealth,’’ 
Van Hise’s slogan, 293. 

Short course in agriculture at the 
university, origin of, 288. 

Sinister resolution, a, 237. 

$6,185, university income reduced 
to, 246 

Small schools increasing in number, 
205. 

Social center bureau, 299. 

Southport, school law relating to, 
12; first free public school of, 
14; school meeting broke up in 
confusion, 14; school an object 
lesson, 14; MeMynn principal of 
elementary and high school, 42. 

Special subjects, courses in, 181. 

Standards, establishment of, 328. 

Standards to be set up for continua- 
tion school teachers, 334. 

Standard 2a, 101. 

State aid, reorganization of system 
of general and special, 404-412, 
424; Edward A. Fitzpatrick’s 
plan, 406. 


State aid to schools, general sum- 
mary of, 122; special to high 
schools, 117; day schools for the 
deaf and blind, 118; county nor- 
mal schools, 118; state graded 
schools, 119; county schools of 
agriculture and domestic econ- 
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omy, 120; rural schools, 120; 
teachers’ retirement fund, 121; 
vocational education, 121; con- 
solidated schools, 121; supervis- 
ing teachers, 122; teachers’ insti- 
tutes, 122; no state aid in 1848, 
348; first mill tax law, 117. 

State board of education, advocated 
by Barnard, 18; bill of 1841, 17, 
413; board created, 222; powers 
ae duties, 222, board abolished, 

State board of education needed, a 
Hane 354; powers outlined, 356- 

State board of examiners, law creat- 
ing, 128. 

State boards of education, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, 16. 

State bonds converted into certifi- 
eates of indebtedness, 114. 

State control in education, principle 
recognized, 37; no general plan 
of, 353; reorganization of, 347- 
359, 361, 413; Cubberly on, 414; 
opinion of experts, 415; state 
program of teacher training, 336; 
reorganization of, 413; educa- 
tion a_ state function, 336; 
teacher training institutions to 
come under state control, 337. 

State goes into the text book busi- 
ness, the, 70. 


State policies needed in developing 
continuation schools, 330. 

State superintendent, arguments in 
constitutional convention for and 
against appointment of, 19, 23- 
25; constitutional powers and 
duties of, 29, 348; early powers 
granted by the legislature, 31; 
supervisory assistants, 210-212; 
judicial function of, 213; office 
on budget system, 212; courses 
of study, 213-215; biennial re- 
port of, 216-217; conferences, 
217-220; amendment of 1902, 
220; ex-officio member of many 
boards, 220; no real powers of 
control, 350; ex-officio relation to 
state boards, 352; embarrassing 
position of, 352. 

State tax for common schools, 116; 
first mill tax law, 117; total mill 
tax, 1924, 117. 

State tax to help the university, 
the first, 265. 

State university without state aid, 
a, 225; state asked to guarantee 
income, 232; state should assist 
the university, 231. 
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Sterling, John W., first professor 
in the university, 226; performs 
duties of chancellor, 255. 

Stout Institute, established by 
Senator Stout, 178; becomes 
state institution, 178. 

Stout, James H., establishes Stout 
institute, 178; chairman legisla- 
tive educational committee, 304. 

Students’ day at Whitewater nor- 
mal, 154. 

Summer normal schools, 166, 325. 

Summer school for teachers, uni- 
versity, 277. 

Superabundance of instructional ma- 
terial, 373. 

Superintendent, evolution of the 
city, 51; importance of, 53. 

Supervision, early, by local school 
officials, 54; by town superin- 
tendents, 55. 

Supervision of instruction in nor- 
mal schools, 311. 

Supervision of instruction in the 
university, 317. 

Supply and demand of teachers, 
state’s need to be determined, 
313; supply to be adjusted to 
meet demand, 338; supply ex- 
ceeds demand, 380. 

Survey of the normal schools, 309- 
314. 

Survey of the rural schools, 308. 

Survey of the university, 314-322. 

Survey of the vocational or con- 
tinuation schools, 329-336. 

Sutherland, James, statement in 
regard to proposed diversion of 
swamp land fund, 136. 

Swampland fund, 105; sale of lands 
authorized, 135; creation of nor- 
mal school fund, 143; income of, 
in 1866, 144, 


Tax for common schools, constitu- 
tional provision relating to, 106; 
state, 116. 

Teacher training, a study of, 326- 
329, 

Teacher training courses in high 
schools, 176. 

Teacher training, early attempts 
at, by the university, 132, 140, 
229. 

Teacher training 
study of, 336-339. 

Teacher training, reorganization of, 
380-398. 

Teachers’ institutes, first organ- 
ized, 133; lectureship for, 277; 
under direction of board of nor- 
mal school regents, 156. 


institutions, a 
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Teaching both an art and a science, 
394, 

Territorial government established, 
1 


Territory of Wisconsin, university 
of, 3. 

Town and city tax levy, 28; burden 
of taxation on districts, 39. 

Town superintendent, duties of, 34, 
55; office created, 54; examina- 
tions, 125; 

Township system of school govern- 
ment, act creating, 63; organiza- 
tion of, 63; weakness of law, 64; 
law repealed, 64. 

Training of high school teachers, 
177, 180, 181, 392-394. 

Training of teachers for elementary 
schools, 180. 

Training of teachers for 
schools, 176-179, 189. 

Training of teachers in academies 
and colleges, 137-140. 

Training of teachers, the establish- 
ment of teacher training institu- 
tions, 131-178; present status of, 
178-189; reorganization of, 380- 
399; proposed legislation, 421- 
423. 

Training school boards, sixty-two 
different, 383. 

Trinity of functions of the univer- 
sity, the, 303. 

Truant schools, early attempt to 
secure, 75. 

Two universities in one, 262. 

Type courses for high schools, 89. 


rural 


Uniformity of normal _ school 
courses, attempts to secure, 161. 
Universities, for the favored few, 
284; repositories of knowledge, 


University and the state, the, 280- 
303. 

University course of study, 1859, 
257. 


University extension, early intro- 
duction of, 279; first appropria- 
tion for, 294; types of courses, 
296; departments and bureaus, 
297; carrying education into 
every community, 321. 

University fund, grants to, 104; 
constitutional provision relating 
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to, 107; spoliation of, 107; how 
lands were squandered, 110; 
amount of, 1924, 116. 

University in governmental affairs, 
the, 301. 

University of Wisconsin and the 
high schools, the, Bascom forces 
university preparatory work 
upon high schools, 271; system of 
accrediting high schools intro- 
duced, 272; high schools should 
be freed from university control, 
379; mutual helpfulness, 100. 

University of Wisconsin, law creat- 
ing, 435, 32; struggle for exist- 
ence, 224-249; beginnings of a 
new era, 249-266; a modern uni- 
versity, 266-303. 

University regents in real estate 
business, 229. 


Viebahn, C. F., moral and humane 
instruction, 71; prepares first 
course of study for district 
schools, 213. 

Visual instruction, bureau of, 299. 

Vocational education, local boards 
Olwool. 

ee subjects in high schools, 

9. 


Ways and means of preventing ac- 
cidents, in course of study, 71. 
Wells, O. E., investigation relating 
to school funds conducted by, 
112; report on certificates of in- 

debtedness, 114. 

‘“What might have been’’ in re- 
gard to educational funds, 116. 
Whitford, William C., states pur- 
pose of high schools, 272; issues 
circular urging adoption . of 

course of study, 214. 

‘‘Whither goest thou and why,’’ 
369. 

Whiton, amendment providing for 
election of state superintendent, 
22, 25; provides for normal 
schools, 132. 

Wisconsin school funds, 115. 

Wood-tax and rate-bill, 8. 


‘“*Yankee compromise’’ in super- 
vision of high schools, a, 91. 
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Academies and normal schools, an 
act for the encouragement of, 
441, 

Academies, seminaries and colleges, 
acts to incorporate, 431, 432, 434, 
435, 437, 438, 439, 440, 441, 442, 
445, 449, 453. 

Additional clerk in office of the 
state superintendent, an act to 
provide for the employment of 
an, 462. 

Agents for sale of school books, an 
act to prevent teachers and 
school officers from acting as, 
456. 

Amendment to section 1, article X 
of the constitution, an act pro- 
viding for the submission of an, 
470. 

Appraisal of university lands, an 
act providing for the, 436. 

Appropriation of specific amounts 
of money to the university and 
normal school funds, in place of 
a mill tax, an act making an, 
469. 

Arbor day, an act authorizing the 
governor to designate a day as, 
463. 

Assistant state superintendent, an 
act to establish position of, 440. 

Attendance at school, an act re- 
lating to, 471. 

Authorizing county boards to pay 
a county superintendent an an- 
nual salary or a per diem, an 
act to amend chapter 155 and, 
450, 


Belmont university, an act to 
establish, 429. 

Beloit academy, an act to incor- 
porate, 430. 

Benefits of an elementary educa- 
tion, an act to secure to children 
the, 458. 

Benefits of the publie school, an 
act to extend the, 456. 

Blind, an act to incorporate the 
institute for the education of 


the, 437, 


Board of regents of normal schools, 
an act to incorporate the, 448. 
Board of regents of normal schools 
to grant the degree of Bachelor 
of Education, an act to amend 
section 37.11 of the statutes, 

authorizing the, 483. 

Budget basis, an act making an 
appropriation and placing the 
office of state superintendent on 
a, 477. 


Certificates to teachers of special 
branches, an act relating to city 
superintendents issuing, 468. 

Certification laws and to create 
sections 39.16 and 39.325 inclu- 
sive, an act to amend the, 480. 

Certification of teachers, an act re- 
organizing laws relating to, 471. 

Cheapen cost of supporting common 
schools, an act to, 457. 

Cities to make their annual school 
report to the state superinten- 
dent, an act to require, 452, 

City superintendents, an act 
prescribing the duties of, 470, 
471, 

Codify the laws relating to common 
schools, an act to, 444. 

Codify the laws relating to normal 
schools, an act to, 450. 

Colleges and universities to unite, 
an act authorizing, 472. 

Common schools, first law to estab- 
lish, 431, 484-486. 

Compulsory school attendance, an 
act to amend section 439A of the 
statutes relating to, 479. 

Compulsory school attendance, an 
act relating to, 481. 

Consolidation of schools, an act re- 
lating to, 477. 

Constitution of United States and 
of Wisconsin, to be taught in 
common schools, an act to re- 
quire the, 453. 

Continuation schools, an act author, 
izing establishment of, and main- 
tenance of Stout Institute and, 
476, 480, 
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Conventions of city superinten- 
dents, an act providing for, 470. 

Conventions of county superinten- 
dents, an act providing for hold- 
ing, 460. 

Conventions of school boards, an 
act providing for, 472. 

County board of education, an act 
providing for a, 478; act repeal- 
ing, 478. 

County rural normal school, an act 
changing name of county train- 
ing school to, 482. 

County superintendent, an act to 
create the office of, 442, 443. 
County training schools for teach- 
ers, an act providing for, 469. 
Credits secured in county normal 
schools, an act relating to, 482. 


Deaf and dumb, an act to incor- 
porate institute for education of 
the, 439. 

Deaf mutes in cities and villages, 
an act in relation to instruction 
of, 461. 

Deputy county superintendent, an 
act providing for a, 470. 

Domestic science in county train- 
ing schools, an act relating to 
courses in, 478. 

Dormitories for county training 
schools, an act providing for, 480. 

Duties of county superintendent, 
an act prescribing more fully 
the, 460. 


Edueation and employment of chil- 
dren, an act concerning the, 464. 

Educational opportunities for per- 
sons in military or naval service, 
an act providing for, 480. 

Electing the county superintendent, 
an act providing for changing the 
time of, 471. 

Employment of children under 
twelve years of age in factories, 
an act to prohibit the, 457. 

Exchange of public school teachers, 
an act relating to, 479. 


Fire drills in educational institu- 
tions, an act relating to, 479. 


Flags, an act to authorize school 
pees to purchase United States, 

Fond du Lae free publie school, an 
act to organize the, 433. 

Free high schools, an act to author- 
ize the establishment of and aid 
to, 455, 
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Free traveling libraries, an act to 
provide for a state library com- 
mission to send out, 467. 

Free use of text books, an act to 
provide for the, 455. 


German and Norwegian languages, 
an act to provide for the publica- 
tion of 2,000 copies of laws in 
the, 437. 


Humane treatment of dumb ani- 
mals, an act relating to instruc- 
tion in subjects relating to, 479. 


Income of normal schools, an act 
providing for a state tax for in- 
creasing the, 466. 

Inspector of high schools, an act 
authorizing the appointment of 
an, 464. 

Inspector of public day schools for 
the deaf, an act authorizing ap- 
pointment of an, 470. 

Inspection of public school build- 
ings, an act providing for the, 
475. 

Inspector of rural schools, an act 
providing for the appointment of 
an, 472. 

Inspectors of state graded schools, 
an act providing for the appoint- 
ment of, 471. 

Instruction in any foreign language 
in the common schools, an act to 
provide for, 450. 

Insurance and retirement fund, an 
act relating to the teachers’, 476. 


Junior high schools, an act relat- 
ing to and making an appropria- 
tion for, 480, 


Kindergartens, an act relating to 
the establishment of, 481. 


Labor day a legal holiday, an act 
to make, 466. 

Law of 1839, acts to amend the 
school, 432. 

Library clerk, an act providing for 
the appointment of a state, 466, 

Library fund, an act to provide 
for a township school, 442. 

Life certificates for teachers who 
taught at least twenty-one years, 
an act to provide for, 459. 

Loan to the University of Wiscon- 
sin, an act to authorize a, 438. 
Lunches for school children, an 

act to provide, 479, 
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Manual labor college, an act to in- 
corporate the Davenport, 480. 
Manual training and theory and 
art of agriculture, an act author- 
izing L. D. Harvey to provide 
for the collection of information 
concerning instruction in, 468. 
Manual training departments in 
high schools, an act providing 

for the establishment of, 467. 


Manual training in schools, an act | 


relating to, 473. 
Mechanics institute at Janesville, 
an act to incorporate the, 438. 


Mill tax for common school fund | 
income, an act authorizing the | 


levying of a state, 461. 

Mill tax for the university, an act 
providing for one-tenth mill tax, 
456. 

Milwaukee city high school, an act 
to establish the, 449. 

Milwaukee city schools, first act 
relating to, 433. 

Milwaukee city superintendent, an 
act authorizing appointment of 
a, 439. 

Milwaukee to levy and collect a 
school tax, first act to authorize, 
431. 

Minimum price of school lands, an 
act to regulate the, 438. 

Minimum salary for teachers, an 
act providing for a, 477. 

Mining school, an act providing 
for the establishment of the Wis- 
consin, 474. 


Normal class in the high school, an 
act directing the school commis- 
sioners of Milwaukee to estab- 
lish a, 452. 

Normal school law, and to provide 
for the issuance of certificates, 
an act amending the, 454. 


One-fifth mill tax to increase uni- 
versity fund income, an act pro- 
viding for levying a, 466. 

Open school houses for certain 
purposes, an act to authorize dis- 
trict boards to, 455. 


Part-time compulsory education 
and the employment of minors, 
an act relating to, 481. 

Permits to work, an act relating 
to educational requirements for, 


481. 
Personal supervision of high 
schools, an act requiring the 


state superintendent to exercise, 
459. 
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Physical education, an act relating 
to, 476, 

Physiology and hygiene, an act to 
provide instruction in, 461. 

Professional school for teachers, an 
act requiring all prospective 
teachers to attend a, 475. 

Professor of theory and art in the 
university to inspect high 
schools, an act authorizing the 
state superintendent to request 
the, 461. 

Publie schools, an act in relation 
to, 434. 


Qualifications for the office of 
county superintendent, an act 
providing for educational, 467. 

Qualifications for high school prin- 
cipals, an act to require certain, 
458. 

Qualifications of kindergarten 
peer: an act relating to the, 


Racine schools, an act reorganiz- 
ing the, 438, 

Repel invasion and to defend the 
state, an act to borrow money to, 
444, 

Revise and compile the school laws 
of Wisconsin, an act to, 440. 

Revise school laws, an act to, 468. 

Revision of statute laws of the 
state, first act after adoption of 
the constitution to provide for, 
437, 


School and university lands, first 
act providing for the sale of, 437. 
School and university lands, an 
act to reduce the price of, 445. 

School attendance, an act to pro- 
mote, 465. 

School for feeble-minded children, 
an act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a, 459. 

‘‘Schools,’’ an act defining the 
singular of the word, 475. 

Schools of agriculture and domes- 
tie economy, an act providing 
for the establishment of, 471, 
475. 

School library, an act appropriat- 
ing 1/20 of county and town 
taxes and 1/20 of the school fund 
income for the purchase of a, 
463, 

School month was to be 22 teach- 
ing days, an act providing that the, 
453. 
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Sectarian ideas, an act providing 
that district boards were not to 
adopt text books having a ten- 
dency to inculeate, 459. 

Southport free public school, an 
act relating to the, 432. 

Special state aid to rural schools, 
an act relating to, 479. 

Standings obtained in normal 
schools, an act authorizing coun- 
ty superintendents to accept, 468. 

State aid for rural schools, an act 
providing, 474. 

State aid for state graded schools, 
an act providing, 471. 

State board of education, an act 
creating a, 478. 

State board of education, an act 
abolishing the, 482. 

State board of examiners, an act 
authorizing the appointment of 
a, 449. 

State certificates and licenses by 
the state superintendent, an act 
relating to the granting of, 474. 

State certificates to graduates of 
colleges and universities, an act 
authorizing the granting of, 459. 

State certificates to graduates of 
the state university, an act to 
authorize the granting of, 458. 

State retirement system, an act pro- 
viding for a, 482. 

State superintendent, an act to 
provide for the election of and 
defining the duties of the, 434, 
435. 

State tax levy to appropriate 
moneys to the university fund 
income, an act to authorize a, 
454, 

Suffrage by women upon school 
matters, an act relating to the 
exercise of the right of, 460. 

Summer school at the university, 
an act to appropriate money for 
a, 464. 

Supervisory teachers, an act re- 
lating to the appointment of, 
478, 483. 

Suspend the rural school, an act 
relating to the electors of dis- 
eee authorizing the board to, 


Swamp and overfiowed lands, an 
act to dispose of, 445. 

Swamp and over-flowed lands, an 
act to reduce the price of, 450. 


oe errs: an act relating to, 
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Teachers’ certificates, first act to 
provide a system of, 443, 444. 
Teachers’ institutes, an act to 
authorize the board of regents 
of normal schools to provide for, 

448, 

Teachers’ training course in free 
high schools, an act to provide 
for a, 477. 

Technical high school or college by 
cities, an act providing for the 
establishment of a, 473, 

Text books falsifying facts in 
history, an act relating to, 482. 

Town high schools, an act to en- 
courage the establishment of, 
462, 464. 

Township system of school govern- 
ment, an act to establish a, 451. 

Town superintendents, an act to 
provide for the election of, 434. 

Training of teachers for country 
schools in normal schools, an 
act providing for the, 474. 

Transportation of pupils to schools, 
an act providing for free, 473, 
483. 

Traveling expenses of the county 
superintendent, an act allowing 
county boards of supervisors to 
allow an amount for the, 465. 

Traveling expenses of state super- 
intendents, an act to provide for 
the payment of the, 438. 

Trespass on school lands, an act 
to prevent, 429. 

Truancy law, an act creating a 
fundamental, 473, 481. 

Truant schools, an act authorizing 
cities to build, 454. 

Truant and parental schools, an act 
providing for the establishment 
of, 472, 


Uniformity in school books, an act 
providing for county, 474. 

Union high school districts, an act 
providing for, 442. 

University fund income and to 
authorize the levy of a tax there- 
for, an act to appropriate certain 
sums of money to the, 454. 

University and normal school funds 
in place of a mill tax, an act 
making an appropriation of spec- 
ific amounts of money to, 469. 

University of the territory of Wis- 
consin, an act to establish the, 
430. 

University of Wisconsin, an act to 
estabiish the, 435, 436; 
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University of Wisconsin, an act to 
authorize a loan to the, 438. 

University of Wisconsin, an act 
providing for the reorganization 
of the, 446-448. 


Vacancies in the office of the coun- 
ty superintendent, an act pro- 
viding for the filling of, 458. 


Webster’s unabridged dictionaries, 
an act to provide for the pur- 
chase of, 440. 

Winter terms in high schools, an 
act relating to, 478. 

Wisconsin academy of sciences, 
arts and letters, an act to incor- 
porate the, 453, 
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Wisconsin Journal of Education, 
an act to authorize the state 
superintendent to subscribe for 
copies of the, 441. 

Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, 
an act to incorporate the, 440. 
Wisconsin University of Green Bay, 

an act to establish the, 429. 

Woman as member of the board of 
normal school regents, an act 
providing for the appointment 
of at least one, 472. 

Woman as member of the board of 
regents of the university, an act 
providing for at least one, 470. 

Women eligible to local school 
offices, an act to render, 454, 
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